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Transliteration and Pronunciation. 


The accepted International scheme of transliteration of 
Indian sounds has been followed. The short a should be 
pronounced like o in America or u in Sun. c (approximating in 
pronunciation to ch in church) stands for but ch has been 
retained in words much too current in modern use, e. g. Chidam¬ 
baram, and Chinnaranmanai. t stands for z ; d for *; / for 
; l for y?; n for «w-°t ; h for ; n for ; r for P ; i for 
W ; and ? for . In the case of kh, gh, etc., the aspirate should 
be distinctly heard. 
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FOREWORD 


On the initiative taken by Sir William Black Burner, a statistical 
account of Pudukkottai State was taken as early as in 1813 AD. The 
statistical account written in palm leaves is still preserved in the 
Government Museum, Pudukkottai. The next move in the direction of 
recording and preserving the natural and cultural wealth of the state was 
taken at the turn of 20 ,h century. In 1910 AD, a Museum and the 
Department of Archaeology were established. A Special Officer was 
appointed to gather statistics on various aspects of the state to prepare 
a Manual. The State Manual Officer brought out a Manual in 1920. 
However, in course of time it lost its charm. In June 1934, the Pudukkottai 
Durbar decided to bring out a new and upto date edition. 
Thiru K.R. Venkatarama Aiyar worked for it and the first volume was 
brought out in 1938. After two years, in 1940, the first part of the 
Second volume was released as a revised second edition. It dealt with 
the history of Pudukkottai region from the Paleolithic Age to the time of 
its last Thondaiman ruler His Highness Rajagopala Thondaiman. 

This is an important work for the study of South Indian History 
particularly for about 250 years from the middle of 17 th Century AD. As 
it is out of print for a long time, scholars find it difficult to consult this 
book. After six decades,this book is being reprinted due to a grant from 
the Government of Tamilnadu. 


CHENNAI-600 008 
15-3-2002 AD 


(Dr.R.Kannan, Ph.D., i.a.s.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE STATE. 

SECTION I—EARLIEST TIMES TO SIXTH CENTURY A. D. 

Pudukkdttai as a political unit is of recent origin. The 
history of the State begins with the foundation towards the 
close of the 17th century of the two independent Tondaimkn 
principalities of Pudukkdttai and Kojattur and their amalgama¬ 
tion about the year 1750 A. D. 

What is now Pudukkottai territory is believed to have been 
inhabited in remote times by the Kurumbars and Vedars 
who were amongst the earliest inhabitants of South India. 
Remnants of the Kupumba tribe are still to be found in the 
State. Other tribes migrated into this territory, among whom 
were the Karajars and the Vellalars who were agriculturists, the 
Chettiars who were traders, and the Mapavars and Kallars who 
were warriors. The Pandyas, the C61as and the Pal lavas were 
the three principal powers that shared this territory till the 
15 or 16th century, and here were fought a number of battles 
that decided the supremacy of one or other of these dynasties; 
the Muhammadans, Vijayanagar Kings and Nayaks, and 
Setupatis (of Ramnad) ruled later. In the following sections 
are briefly traced the vicissitudes through which this territory 
passed from prehistoric times till tlje 18th century A. D. when 
Tondaiman rule was firmly established over it under the 
suzerainty of the British Crown. 
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PRE-HISTORY AND PROTO-HISTORY—BURIAL- 
URNS AND DOLMENS. 

Though we are not at present in possession of direct 

evidence in the shape of Paleolithic implements, etc., yet the 

existence of many natural caverns and rock shelters, for example, 
/ / 

those at Sittannavasal, Narttamalai, Tenimalai, Sevalimalai 
and Kudumiy&malai, such as were the earliest abodes of man, and 
the density of population that the territory seems to have had 
in neolithic and iron ages, lend plausibility to the conjecture 
that tbis tract must have been the home of Paleolithic man. 
Professor P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar holds this belief strongly. 
There are a number of burial sites* awaiting the spade of the 
archaeologist, and further excavations may confirm this view. 

We are on surer ground when we come to Neolithic 
times. The few burial sites so far opened have disclosed 
neolithic celts, pottery and ornaments, some of which are 
exhibited in the State Museum. “The best district for the 
study of the burial customs of Neolithic man ”, observes 
Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, “ is the Pudukk6ttai State. The 
burial sites are so many that it appears the region round the 
modern town of Pudukk6ttai must have been occupied by man 
continuously from the Paleolithic age right up to modern 

times.Miles and miles of such burial sites, generally near 

water courses have been observed by me in the Pudukkdttai 
territory.”! Many of these burial sites are conserved by the 
State, and a few have been opened by Mr. Yenkatarangam 
Raju, Curator of the State Museum, and by Professor P. T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and the present writer with his help. 

General description of the burial sites. —These burial sites 
are easily identified. They are on elevated ground usually con¬ 
sisting of quartz gravel and near a water course and sometimes 

* A list of ancient burials in the State is given in Vol. I, pages 515-18. 
t Srinivasa Iyengar P. T. “ The Stone Age in India”—Sir Subramanya 
Iyer lecture delivered at the Madras University on December 10, 1925, 
Government Press, Madras. 
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cover an area of three or four acres. Fragments of pottery are 
found on the surface, and parts of urns still buried in the ground 
are sometimes exposed. The site of a cist or a buried urn 
is often surrounded by a circle of laterite or granite boulders 
of from five to eight feet in diameter. 

As Mr. Rea has pointed out, these sites are found to the 
south of the ancient settlements—south being the direction in 
which the God of Death is believed to dwell. They are commonly 
known as kuranguppattarai or kuranguppattadai (meaning 
monkeys' workshop), since it is believed that they were made 
by the monkey hosts that accompanied Rama to Lanka. They 
are also called in the State Madaniadakkattdli , and elsewhere 
Pdndavakkuli. Madaniadakkattdli is a corruption of mudumak- 
kaltdli (mudumakkattdli) or perhaps mudumakkatcddi, which 
means old men’s or burial urn. Tamil literature of the Sangam 
and later periods refers to them by these names. These are 
also called Imattdli (Imam means obsequies; and tdli, pot). 
Pdndavakkuli is probably a corruption of hhdndakkuli or 
pdndakkuli (blidnda in Sanskrit and pdnda in Tamil mean pot 
or urn ; kuli means pit). 

Three types of burials. —Excavations have revealed three 
types of burials. They are (1) grave-burials; (2) urn-burials and 
(3) burials in subterranean chambers formed of stone slabs. 

The first type of burial is referred to by the Curator of 
the State Museum on page 1 of the ‘Bulletin (No. 1) of the 
State Museum ’ (1917) as occurring side by side with some of 
the urn-burials. Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar is of opinion that 
it was practised by the poor.* Mr. A. Rea observes that “ males 
who had to be buried in a crouching or sitting posture were 
enclosed in receptacles, while the females who were placed in 
a horizontal posture required no such vessels. ”t 

* " Stone Age in India”—page 41; “History of the Tamils” Madras 
University, 1929, page 476. 

t A. Rea: Some pre-historic burial places in Southern India (Megalithic 
and Earthenware tombs at Pallavaram). J. A. S. B. Vol. LVII, Part I, 
No. 2 of 1888. 
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Urn-burials were excavated in 1917 by Mr. K. Venkata- 
rangam Raju, Curator of the State Museum, in the Town forest 

near Tirukkattajai, at Nilayapatti in Pulvayal forest, near 

/ 

Mottaimalai north-west of Sellukudi (a Kurumba settlement 
from time immemorial) and Aranipatti (another Kujrumba 
village), in 1919 near Sadaiyap&pai (Tirugdkarnam) by the 
Curator, Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar and the present writer 
and again in 1938 at Tiruppur (Kolattur Taluk) by the Curator. 
Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar writes “the dead men were 
placed in a sitting posture in an earthenware pot—the pot 
was then let into a pit and half filled with sand and rice, 
and other grains on a tray were placed before the dead man. 
His stone tools were also inserted at the sides of the pot. 
The foodstuffs and the tools were no doubt intended for the 
use of the dead man in his post-mortem life, for the Neolithians 
believed in the life of the spirit of man after death. Then 
more sand was poured into the pot till it was full and the 
pot covered with an earthenware lid. The pit was then 
filled in and a stone slab placed on it. Then more sand was 
poured,, and another stone slab, this time very large and oval 
in shape, was placed above the grave and upright stones about a 

cubit long planted all round the slab.The burial urns vary 

in size, the largest measuring 4 feet in height* and 3 feet 6 inches 

in diameter in the broadest part.They are sometimes 

adorned with incised lines (potters’ marks). ” t 

Most of the urns were devoid of any ornament and contained 
small pots of various shapes and sizes, and sometimes elegant 
bronze vessels. Small pots are also found buried round the urns. 
They are either red or red with a black rim. Some of them 
contained personal ornaments of the deceased, such as bracelets 
made of bronze or chank shells, nose-rings, and cornelian and 
glass beads bored with a hole for a string to pass through. 

* The single urn dug up at Tiruppur measuring about 6 feet high seems 
to be the biggest so far unearthed. 

t “ Stone Age in India ” —pp. 41—12. 
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In some places iron swords, daggers, spear heads and arrow heads 
with spiked or hollow handles, talaris-, and other weapons 
were found buried round the .urns with their point downwards. 
Less usually, as in the urns unearthed in the Town reserve 
forest, similar but smaller and more elegant weapons were 
found inside the urns themselves, and one excavated at Mottai- 
malai contained three small eathenware vessels, in one of 
which were two polished stone weapons, a stone spear-head with 
a spiked handle 3 inches in length, and a scraper. The urns 
generally contained human bones, and two in the Pulvayal forest 
contained complete skeletons, seated and holding short swords 
in their right hands, while the left arms rested on the thighs. 
In one of the Pulvayal urns was found a sword 18 inches long 
with human teeth adhering to the blade which bore embossed 
decorations near the handle.* 

More than sixty of the third class of burials or meyalitliic dol - 

/ 

mens were excavated by Mr. Raju in 1934-1935 at Sittannavasab 
Aranippatti, Surandappatti, Tachanpatti, and Todaiyur t and in 
1938 at Muttukadu near Todaiyur, Kaliyapatti, Kalakkudippatti, 
and Tiruppur. These cists were usually enclosed by a circle 
varying from 18 to 23 feet in diameter, composed of large laterite 
boulders. Inside the circle, the slabs forming the cells projected 
to a height of 2 or 3 feet above the ground. Excavation to 
a depth of 2 to 3 feet brought to light broken pieces of stone 
slabs and boulders. Under these, regular stone cells were 
found. Each cell was composed of a chamber about 8 feet square 
and 7 feet in depth, with a smaller outer chamber about 4 feet 
broad, 4 feet long and 3 feet deep attached to its easterii side. 
The larger chamber was divided into two by a vertical stone 
slab placed across it east and west, and pierced with two holes 
one above the other each large enough for a man to crawl 
through. A hole was pierced in the west wall of the outer 

• Abridged from Bulletin No. 1. Pudukkdttai State Museum, 1917. 

t Administration Beport of the Pudukkdttai State Museum for fasli 1344, 
pp. 2-3. 
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chamber, giving access to the southern partition of the main 
chamber. The sides of both chambers were formed of massive 
slabs of cut-stone planted on their edges and about 6 to 8 inches 
thick. The floor was formed by a similar large slab. The 
northern half of the main chamber was divided into an upper 
and a lower cell by a horizontal slab, supported on two upright 
side slabs at the ends, and the two holes mentioned above 
in the central partition give access to these two storeys, as it 
were. The holes in the partition slab of the main chamber, 
and in the slab separating the smaller and larger chambers, 
were closed on both sides by thin stone slabs with earth filled 
in between them. All the chambers were filled with earth, 
broken stones and boulders, to a depth of about three feet from 
the surface, and below that with sand mixed with lime. All 
finds of any importance were found at a depth of about four to 
five feet below the ground level and only in the two partitions 
of the main chamber. They consisted chiefly of baked earthen¬ 
ware utensils of different shapes and sizes and iron weapons of 
different sorts. Most of these were broken. No traces of 
human bones were found. All the earthenware pots found 
contained sand mixed with lime. The weapons were much 
corroded. In one instance an iron vessel like a saucer, 7$ inches 
in diameter, was found- In another, thin plates of bronze, 
evidently fragments of some bronze vessel, were found. In 
another a stone ball, evidently a missile, was discovered. 

Date of these burials:—These burials are commonly referred 
to as prehistoric or ‘neolithic,’ but they are not all as old as 
they are believed to be.* The memory of such burials survived 
far into the historic times, to as late as the 12th—13th 
centuries when, though they may no longer have been practised, 
they are referred to in the works of the Tamil poet Ottak- 
kiittar (see Takkaydgapparani, Kuldttunga Cdlanuld, Vikrama 

* Burials datable within historic times have been found along with the 
tttipaa at AmarAvati. 
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Cdlanula, and Sankara Cdlanuld). In Manimdkhalai one of the 
twin epics of the Sangam epoch the following verse occurs:— 
^(bQ&iirir, g)®(effl/rr, QprQQjfi uQuQurr, 

* firgieuuHesrenu-uQuinr pr$u9jb&tQuQuinr. (vi, 67—68). 

This enumerates classes practising different modes of 
disposing of the dead, namely, ( 1 ) those who cremate 
(Suduv 6 r-^® 3 «a"i''f), ( 2 ) those who simply expose the body 
and leave it to decay (Iduv6r-fD®@o"r/r) J ( 3 ) those who bury the 
dead in deep graves (Todukuli-paduppor-Q,^®®^®^®^/), 
(4) those who entomb the dead in strong low vaults (T&lva- 
yinadaippor-^'rfp«u«56W6!ni_u(?ur/r) or vaults made of hard stone 
(Kklvayinadaipp 6 r-«^(p«« 965 r«n‘-tj(Jur/r) > and (5) those who inter 
them in urns and cover them up (T&liyirkavipp 6 r —priflififoacSu 
Qurr). The first method, that of cremation, is a Vedic rite, but 
even after it was introduced into Southern India, the other 
methods were also practised. The second was in vogue till 
comparatively late times,! and the third is very common. 
The other Sangam works, which belong to a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era, are replete with references to urn- 
burials. Thus the period to which any of the burials under 
consideration belongs can only be determined by the nature 
of the associated finds. Those, where only neolithic implements 
are found, without any iron or bronze, are neolithic , and therefore 
pre-historic. The burial-urn from Moftaimalai described above 
is an example of this class. The other burials, both urn and 
megalithic, where iron implements and vessels predominate, 
sometimes with a few bronze articles also, and where there is a 
total absence of neoliths, can only be said to belong at the 
earliest to the iron age that succeeded the neolithic age and 

• tiipatSar j g another reading. 

t Atharvana Veda Samhitha XVIII, 2-34 mentions among the Pitts 
invoked in the Pin4apittyagHa (offering of balls of rice to the manes), the 
Pardptas (those abandoned in distant places) and the Uddhaitas (those exposed 
on elevated localities). Exposure of the dead persists to-day in a modified form 
among the Tibetans and Parsis. Yuan Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim, mentions 
this as one of the three recognised methods of disposal of the dead in India. 
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continued into historic times. It is not known when the pre¬ 
historic Iron age in Southern India began, or whether there was 
any distinct bronze age there.* 

Distribution of the burials in the State. —On pages 515-18 
(Volume I, Chapter XXII) is given a list of the principal places, 
about 60 in number, where burial urns and mcgalithic tombs 
are found in the State. Kolattur Taluk has the largest number 
and Alangudi the smallest. Those discovered in the Alangudi 
Taluk are mostly near the capital, at Puttambur and Sembattdr 
and at Perungalur and Adanakkottai. A large majority of 
the burial sites occur in the northern and western parts of the 
State, which appear • to have been the earliest inhabited. 
The eastern part of the State, comprising the bulk of the 
Alangudi Taluk, seems to have been covered with jungle and 
hence sparsely inhabited in early times. 

LITHIC RECORDS. 

The earliest lithic record t in the State is an inscription 

ascribed to the 2nd or 3rd century B. C. in the natural cavern 
/ 

on the hill at Sittannavasal. It consists of a single line 
running on two adjacent sides of a “ bed ” cut on the floor of the 
cave. The characters are Asoka-Brahini, of a type peculiar to 
South India and found elsewhere only in similar natural caverns 
in the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. This script is ascribed 
by Dr. Buhler to the third and second centuries B. C. According 
to Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer the script resembles in many 
respects the character of the Ceylon cave records of the same 
period on the one hand, and the Bhattiprdlu alphabet on the 
other, and he considers that it must be ascribed to the third 

• There is a conflict of opinion among scholars as to whether the use of 
iron was introduced from Northern India into the South or vice versa. (See 
Dr. Guha's Introduction to the Census of India Vol. I, Part III. and Prof. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s ‘ Stone Age, ’ page 48.) 

1 See “ Inscriptions (Texts) of the Pudukkdttai State ” and “ Chronological 
List of Inscriptions of the Pudukkdttai State ”, Inscription No. 1. This has 
been translated and edited in the “ Inscriptions of the Pudukkdttai State— 
translated into English ” pp. 1—3. 
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century B. C. The inscription is in Tamil, and records the fact 
that the men of the Ilaiyar clan of Cittup6cil (an old name for 
Sittannavisal) lodged an ascetic (?) named KAvidi Iten, of the 
village of Kumatttir, in Oyma or Eruma nadu, in this cavern. 
Kdvidi is an ancient title conferred by kings on Yellala nobles. 
Kumattur is mentioned in the Sangam works. Efumd nadu is 
an old name for the country round Tindivanam. 

It has been suggested that the cave was originally occupied 
by Buddhist hermits, but seeing that there are a Jain rock-cut 
temple on the other side of this very hill, and images of Jain 
TIrthankaras at Annavasal not far away, it is more probable that 
it was occupied by Jaina ascetics in the pre-christian era. 

We have epigraphical evidence of other Jain ascetics 
having occupied the same cave in the 7th-9th centuries, in 
the form of inscriptions in archaic Tamil characters mentioning 
a few names of persons on the other beds in the cavern (P. S. I.* 
No 7). 

THE SANGAM AGE. 

Panrinadu and its three Kurrams -The tract now included 

in the State formed one of the twelve divisions of the Tamil 

country,! called Panrinadu (lit. ‘ the land of the Pigs ’), lying 

between Pandinadu with Madura as its capital on the south, 

and the Punal nadu+ on the north. The C61as held the northern 

portion of the State, and the Pandyas, the southern; the river 

Vellar formed the boundary between the two. The tract to the 

north of the Vellar was called Kdnadu, and that to the south, 

Kdnddu or Kananadu. Konadu comprised the following three 

divisions or Kurrams—TJraiyur Kurram (including the north- 

- 

• P. S. I. is the abbreviation used in this Volume for “ Inscriptions (Texts) 
of the Pudukkdttai State M and “ Chronological List of Inscriptions of the 
Pudukkdttai State. ”—State Press 1929. 

t According to Sangam works, these twelve divisions formed the area 
where the dialect Ko^untamil (as opposed to Sentamil, the standard dialect) 
was spoken. 

t In the wider sense of the word, Punal Nddu means C6la Nd#u. Here 
it refers to the riverine portion of C61a N4<Ju. 
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western part of the State), and Ollaiyiir Kiirram and Urattur 
Kiirram (forming the rest of the northern half of the State), and 
Kanadu included Atalai or Kdnakiirfam and Milalaikkuffam. 

Some place names in the Sangam works .—Purandniiru 
describes the Ollaiyiirnddu with its capital Ollaiyiir (the modern 
Oliyamangalam) and refers to it as the birthplace of the Sangam 
poet Ollaiyiirkilan makan Peruncattan (Peruncattan, son of the 
Kilan-chief of Ollaiyiir). On the death of this poet and hero, 
Kudavayir Kirattanar another poet sang of him—. 

‘ Oh thou, mullai (jasmine) creeper in the Ollaiyiir 
nidu, why doth thou blossom any longer? Now that Sattan 
(Peruncattan) of the mighty bow (or spear?), the hero of many 
a battle and the slayer of warriors, is dead, no more shall the 
Ilaiya heroes, the bard who gracefully strikes the chords 
of the fair ydl (harp) or the songstress wear your blossoms.’ 
{Puram 242). 

This 6tanza is of particular interest on account of the 
reference to the Ilaiya clan who inhabited this tract. (See the 
Sittannav&sal Brahmi inscription discussed above). 

One of the Pandyan chiefs, named Ollaiyurtanda Bhiita- 
jjdndyan (Bhiita Pandyan who gave Ollaiyiir), was a poet of the 
Sangam age and the author of one verse in Aliananufu and three 
in Purandniipi. His queen, who committed Sati on his death, 
also wrote poetry (See Puram 240 and 247). Ahanamiru too 
(poems 25 and 279) refers to Ollaiyur, which was probably one 
of the capitals of the Pan^yas. Inscription No. 309 of the 
Pudukkdttai State list calls it also Madurai. 

Alumbil, another town mentioned in Ahandniipi 44 and 
situated in the Pandya country according to the commentary, 
may be identified with the modern Ambukkdvil- Pudukkottai 
State Inscriptions Nos. 458, 522 and 580 refer to it as Alumbil. 
In the Ammkcatram copper plate grant, R&maev&mi Tondaiman, 
the donor, traces his descent from the chief of Ajumbilnidu 
to the south of the K&veri. 
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The late Mr. S. Radkakriskna Aiyar refers to Idaiydrpir 
in the State as a village mentioned in Sangam works. Evidently 
he identifies Idaiyaj-rur with Idaiyapu mentioned in Ahum. 

Avurkilar and Avur Miilankildr are two poets of Avtlr. 
Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar considers that the Aviir in question 
is that to the south of the Kaveri in the Cola country. 
Avurkurram is mentioned in inscriptions as part of Nitta- 
vinodavalanadu (the modern taluks of Tanjore, Kumbakonam 
and Mannargudi). There is an Avur in the Kolattur Taluk 
of the State about ten miles to the south of UraiytSr which is 
now a Roman Catholic Christian village. Poem 44 in the 
Puram describes the siege of Avur, and Poem 45 the siege 
of Uraiytir. In both, Nedungilli and his army were besieged 
by Nalangilli. The two places must therefore have been 
near each other. Avurkilar has a characteristic simile; he 
compares the thorns of the Kalli (Euphorbia antiquorum) to the 
blunted horns of a bull. This shrub is abundant near Avur and 
not in the deltaic tracts of the Kaveri. These considerations 
justify the conclusion that Avur in the State was the birthplace 
of the two poets.* 

Enadi Tirukkilli is the subject of laudatory verses by 
Madalan Maduraikkumaranar of Ericcalur situated in the 
K6nadu. Dr. Swamincitka Aiyar has the following note on 

Ejriccalur.-“ This is probably the village known as Ericci in 

Pudukkottai ” (See footnote on pages 326 and 624 and page 650 of 
Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition of the Pufandnum). Ericci is 
just beyond the State limits on the Pudukk6ttai—Arant&ngi road. 

Tradition connects Avayappatti, a village in the Kolattiir 
Taluk with the celebrated poetess Auvaiyar who is believed to 
have lived there for some time. 

There are a number of villages in the State bearing the 
C6Ja appellations— Killi and Valavan. f 

• Prof. K. A. N. Sastri, however, places it to the north of the Coleroon. 

t KiUi and Valavan mean Cdja. 
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Another town in the State referred to in the Sangain works 

* 

is Kodumbai (modern Kodumbaliir). Silappadikaram mentions 
it as an important place on the high road from Uraiytir to 
Madura. 

‘ If you travel wearily along the hilly and rugged highway 

lying straight across the arid plains with their delusive mirages 

and pass the tank common to Kodumbai and Nedungulam, you 

will see before you three roads diverging like the prongs of Siva’s 

trident. Take the road to the right and you will pass through 

forests full of .the spreading Kadambu (Barringtonia racemosa), 

the mango, the Vagai (Albizzia lebbek) with rough bark, the 

tough bamboo, and the striped bowstring-hemp-moraf or marul 

(Sansevieria Zeylanica) all dried up, where the hungry deer 

bellows loudly for water, and at last reach the district of the 

* 

hunters. Further on you will see the Sirumalai hills with their 
fields of varagu, turmeric and garlic, where plantains on the 
hill slopes bend with the weight of their clusters, and areca, 
mango, jack and other trees abound. If you take the. road to 
the left of the hills, you reach Madura. If you take the other 
road to the right, you pass through low-lying lands and flower 
gardens where the winged bees hum melodious tunes like those 
of the y&l (harp), then traverse the forest path infested with 
wild beasts and at last you reach Alagarmalai.’ 

In this free rendering of canto 11 lines 65-91 of the Silap- 
padikdram verses the reader familiar with this part of the 
country will easily recognise the high road from Trichinopoly 
to Madura that traverses the State and passes Kodumbaliir. 

The Pandya kings of the Sangam Age. —The Paridya. 
kingdom included the modem districts of Tinnevelly, Ramn&d 
and Madura and the Tirumayam Taluk of Pudukkottai State. 
The Sangam works mention about twenty names of Pandya 
kings and give interesting anecdotes about them. So far all 
attempts at establishing the chronology of these kings have 
failed. None of them except one mentioned in the Velvikkudi 
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grant as having ruled long before the Kalabhra interregnum 
(See page 540 below) can be identified in the copper plates of the 
Pandyas of the first empire (C. 590 to 920 A. D.). 

The following is a tentative list of the Pandyan kings 
referred to in Sangam literature.* 

1. Nediydn. 

2. Mudukudumi Peruvaludi (Both are referred to in the 
Maduraikkanji.) Nediydn is an almost mythical figure whose 
achievements find a place in the ‘ Sacred Sports ’ (Tiruvilaiyadal 
Puranam) of Madura. 

3. Nedunjeliyan (Ariyappadaikadanda)-ruled at the period 
in which the story of the Sllappadikdram is laid. He performed 
many Vedic sacrifices. He was also a great warrior ( Pufam 
15-11). 

4. Yerriverceliyan or Ilanjejiyan (son of No. 3) 

5. Nedunjeliyan, the victor of Talaiy&langanam, who 
defeated a formidable coalition of the Cola and Cera monarchs 
and five minor chiefs and annexed the Milalaikkiijrjram and 
Muttiirktirram after defeating Vel Evvi. 

6. Ilamperuvaludi.t 

7. Nambi Nedunjeliyan. 

8. P&ndyan Nalvaludi. 

9. Cittiramadattu Tunjiya Nanmapan. 

10. Andarmakan kujruvaiudi. 

11. Papdyan Pannadutandan. 

12. Pandyan Malaimaran. 

13. Pandyan Mudattirum&ran. 

14. Pandyan Majran Valudi. 

15. Pandyan Velliyambalattu Tunjiya Peruvaludi. 

16. Karungaiolvatperum Peyar Valudi. 

17. Pdndyan Kfran Sattan. 

• K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: ‘ The Pandyan Kingdom,’ pages 26 to 30. 

t Seliyan, Panjavan, Tennavan, Valudi, Maran, Minavan and Kavuriyan, 
all of which mean Pandyan, are titles borne by the Pandyan Kings. 
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18. Kudakarattu Tunjiya Maran Valudi.- 

19. Pandyan Apivudai Nambi (author of several short 
poems. 

20. Ilavandikaippallittunjiya Nanmaram (who was pilloried 
by two poets for his illiberally). 

21. Ugrapperuvaludi. (To this king tradition ascribes the 
collection of the Aliam poems into an anthology.) 

As Mr. Nflakanta Sastri observes, some of these * numerous 
kings ’ with their ‘ clumsy names and titles,’ as Sir Vincent Smith 
characterises them, may have only been members of the royal 
family and never have actually ruled. 

22. Ollaiyurtanda Bhritapandyau and his queen, well known 
for her song (Pitjam 846) on the occasion of her sati, have been 
referred to above (see page 528). This king, whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with Ollaiyur (Oliyamangalam) in the State, is described 
‘ as a loving husband who was lucky in the company of his 
cultured wife and dreaded separation from her, and a prince who 
valued his friends more than is the rule with princes.’* It is 
just possible, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar remarks, that 
while the Pandya king reigned at the capital, other petty chiefs 
ruled over parts of his nominal dominions. 

The Cola Kings of the Sangam Age—We shall leave out 
of account the mythical kings mentioned in the Sangam works. 
The two outstanding. Cola kings of this period are Karikala 
and Kdccenganan. 

Karikala. —His escape from prison, into which he was 
thrown by his enemies early in his youth, and his coming to 
power are a favourite theme with bards. At Veppi (Kdvilvenpi) 
ho defeated the Pandya and C£ra kings with whom were allied 
eleven minor chieftains. He destroyed the power of the many 
Oliya chiefs, of the ancient lords of the Aruva country, of “ the 
kings of the North ” and those of Kudanadu, and of the herdsman 
K. A. Nllakanta Sastri : ‘ The PAn^yan Kingdom,' page 30. 
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dynasty including the chief of Irung6vel (Patiinappalai lines 
274-282), who ruled over a district the capital of which was 
Kodumb&lur. Karik&la extended his conquests to Kafici 
(Conjeevaram), and into the country of the Poduva chiefs (the 
modem Cuddappah and Kurnool districts). The territories over 
which he held direct sway extended from the Pilar almost to 
the southern boundary of the modern Pudukkottai State. 

After Karikala, there were constant feuds between the rival 
clans of the C6)as, especially between the houses of Uraiyur and 
Puhar (Kiverippiimpattinam). One of these was the civil war 
between Nalangilli and Nedunqilli. Nalangilli is perhaps the 
Ilangon mentioned in the Manimekalcii as the hero of the great 
battle of Kariyajru in which the Pandya aud Cera hosts were 
defeated. Nedungilli the ruler of Uraiyur was once besieged in 
Avur by Nalangilli who had also besieged Uraiyur. Puram 44 
describes the horrors of the siege. 

Killivalavan, king of Uraiyur, besieged and captured Karur, 
the G6ra capital, an achievement much celebrated by contem¬ 
porary bards; and it was at the intercession of the bard Alattur 
Kil&r that the city was saved from destruction. A poem of 
Nakkfrar ( Aham 345) mentions the defeat of Killivalavan near 
Madura by the Pajidya general Palaiyan Maran. Killivalavan 
waged war against Malaiyamcin of Maladu on the banks of the 
Pepij&r. He died at Kulamurram. 

Kdpperunjdlan another Uraiyur king was himself a poet 
and was the patron of two bards Audai and Pottiyir. 

The renowned Perunarkifli conquered the recalcitrant C61a 
princes and established his sway over the whole Cola country. 
He was the first Tamil king to perform the Vedic sacrifice of 
Rajasuya, to indicate that his sovereignty was unchallenged, 
and is therefore known as Rajasuyam vitta PeruiiarkiUi. 
He was a contemporary of the Pandya king Ugrapperuvaludi 
(Ugrapaijdya). Perunarkilli, the C61a, Ugrapperuvaludi, the 
PcUj^ya, and Mari Venko, the Cera, met together on the occasion 
of the Rajasuya and received the benediction of the great Tamil 
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poetess Auvaiy&r (Puram 367). The name of Perunarkilli C61a 
is associated with a Jain shrine known as Kall&jruppaUi at 
Sadaiyarmalai (Sadaiy&pp&rai near Tirugdkarnam) in the tract 
called Tenkavinadu in inscription No. 530 of the Pudukkdttai 
State, dated the 24th year of an unidentified Pandya king 
Konerinmaikondan. 

Passing over other petty princes mentioned in the Aham 
and Puram, we shall only refer to one other king, Koccenganan 
the facts of whose life are concealed by a haze of myths and 
legends. Purananuru and Kalavali, and the hymns of Tiru- 
gn&nasambandar, Sundaramurti and Tirumangai, all post 
Sangam works, extol his piety and devotion. He defeated the 
Cera king Kanaikkal Irumporai and kept him in captivity. He 
is described as an ardent devotee of Siva in whose honour he is 
said to have built seventy temples, and among them the great 
temple of Jambukesvaram near Trichinopoly, but he was a 
worshipper of Vi$nu also. 

Government and Social Life.* 

Monarchy .—The Government was at this period a hereditary 
monarchy in theory but disputed successions and civil wars were 
very common. 

The Government was an autocracy tempered by respect for 
traditional maxims and the counsels of ministers. It appears 
however to have been generally benevolent, if only because the 
autocrat usually hesitated to run counter to custom. The litera¬ 
ture of the age gives the impression that the people were 

generally proud of their kings and loyal to them. 

/ 

The -Silappadikdram and Manimdkalai mention the atten¬ 
dants who formed the royal suite on ceremonial occasions. 
They comprised the ainperungulu (five groups) and enpdrayam 
(eight groups), but their exact functions are still doubtful 
though some historians believe that they formed a council of 
ciders whom the king consulted. 

9 The material for this section has been largely drawn from Prof, 
Nilakanta Sastri’s “Cijis" (Chapter III). 
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Assembly .—The genesis of the popular assemblies mentioned 
in the State inscriptions of later years is to be traced to the 
manram (lit. hall) and podiyll (lit. common place) described in the 
Sangam works. We learn that the manram , was an assembly 
which helped the king in the administration of justice and also 
met for purposes of general consultation. The rural manrams 
called podiyils met under the shade of a tree in the village. 
Originally they organised the folk dances, and other rural 
festivities, but later they developed into the village assemblies 
which, as described in the State inscriptions, largely controlled 
the rural administration. 

Taxation .—The three sources of royal revenue were land- 
tax, customs and tolls and conquest. The md and the vdli (see 
page ‘227) were the measures of land. It is not known what 
share the king took of the produce. The literature of the age 
depicts a happy and contented peasantry. 

The Pattinappalai describes the activities of customs 
officials; and customs must have contributed largely to the 
treasury. 

Foreign trade .—The Pattinappalai gives an account of 
the foreign trade of South India. “ Large quantities of 
Roman coins found in the interior of the Tamil land attest the 
extent of trade, the presence of Roman settlers in the Tamil 
country and the periods of the rise and decay of this active 
commerce. Casual statements made by the classical authors, 
and more decidedly, the evidence of the early Chinese annals 
prove that along the sea route from the Far-East to the West, 
India acted as an intermediary for many generations.”* Rome, 
before the reign of Augustus, got from India various articles of 
luxury. Augustus received frequent embassies from the Pandya, 
C61a and C6ra kings. But Indo-Roman trade had its maximum 
development in the reigns of the Julii and Glaudii, and though 

* Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: ‘ C6}as ’-pp. 100-1 quoting Thurston: 

1 Coins ' (Madras Museum) Sfacond Edition, 1894 and Warrington : “ The Com¬ 
merce between the Roman Empire and India " (Cambridge 1928). 
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there was trade by land, the main trade route was maritime via 
Egypt and Arabia. This trade was paid for by Rome in gold 
and silver, and according to Pliny a hundred million sesterces 
(about M 1,087,500) flowed annually to India and the East. 
After the discovery of the monsoons by Hipparchus, direct trade 
was established between Rome and South India and the route 
no longer passed through Arabia. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar* gives a long list of articles 
that were exported to Rome and the West from South India. 
From the territory forming the modern State of Pudukk6ttai 
cotton and gingelly-oil may have been sent. 

There were colonies of Roman merchants on the east coast 
which is not far from Pudukkdttai. The author of the Periplus 
says that the Roman merchants exported beautiful maidens for 
the harems of Indian kings.! South India also formed a link 
in the trade between China and the West. The carrying trade 
between the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago and 
the West was in the hands of the Tamils. 

That Pudukkdttai had a share in the trade which proved so 
profitable to the Tamils may be inferred from the discovery of a 
hoard of gold coins at Karukkakupchi in 1898, which was 
presented by His Highness the late Raja to the British Museum. 
In his account of these “ Roman Aurei from Pudukota,” 
Mr. S. F. Hill gives the following description of the finds. 
“They are unfortunately without exception in bad condition, 
having evidently been in circulation a long time before they 
were buried. In addition to this, more than 90 per cent of 
them have been deliberately defaced with a file or chisel. ..... 
Various explanations suggest themselves. One, that the 
incisions were made to test the genuineness of the coins, is 
disproved; for without exception it is the head that is defaced, 
and had the object been merely to test the metal, a stab in any 
other part of the coin would have served the purpose; and out of 

# The History of the Tamils, Ch. XIV. 

t Quoted by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: ‘ Colas ’ p. 100. 
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the heads on 461 coins some at least would have escaped. 

It only remains therefore, to suppose that the coins were defaced 
by political authority, as being too much worn for further 
circulation, and were awaiting the melting pot, when the secret 
of their concealment was lost.” 

The following is Mr. Hill’s list of the Karukkikurichi 


finds:— 

No. Name of the Emperor, etc. No. in the hoard. 

1. Augustus Caesar (B. C. 29 to A. D. 14). ... 40 

2. Tiberius Ctesar (A. D. 14 to 37). ... 163 

Tiberius and Augustus. ... 6 

3. Nero Dmsus (B. C. 38 to A. D. 9). ... 11 

4. Antonia, wife of Drusus. ... 15 

5. Germanicus and Caligula. ... 8 

6. Agrippa, wife of Germanicus. ... 1 

7. Caligula (A. D. 37—41). ... 5 

8. T. Claudius (A. D. 41—50). ... 89 

Claudius and Nero. ... 5 

9. Agrippa and Claudius. ... 22 

Agrippa and Nero. . 1 . 10 

10. Nero (A. D. 54—68). ... 123 

11. Vespasianus (A. D. 69—79). ... 3 

501 


Of these 461 were found defaced. 

Agriculture and Industry .—The chief industry then, as 
now, was agriculture, and its vital importance is a favourite 
theme of the poets. Women of the lower classes helped in the 
field. The bulk of the land was owned by the Vellhlars who 
then occupied a high social rauk. The rich VeUala landowners 
held high posts in the civil and military departments of the 
State and were honoured with the titles of vdl and araiu, by the 
C61a kings and that of kavidi * by the P&ndyas. These VeUala 
nobles shared with the king the honours of war and chase, and 
it was their families that provided brides for princes and chiefs. 

• Eg. Kavidi Iten (Sittannavasal Brahmi inscription discussed above). 

68 . 
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The poorer VeUalas were not hired labourers, but mostly tilled 
their own lands. In the next section we shall trace the origin 
of the Vellala families and villages which have for centuries 
contributed to the prosperity of the State. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton and silk were the chief 
industries. Delicate fabrics with complex patterns were woven. 

Barter .—Much of the internal trade was carried on by 
barter. Paddy was the common medium of exchange, and coins 
were rarely used in internal trade in villages. 

The army .—The P&i}dya and Cola kings equipped a strong 
army of professional soldiers. The commanders bore the title of 
inadi * which was formally conferred on them at a ceremonial 
investiture. Soldiers who fell in battle had stones erected to 
their memory bearing their names and exploits—a custom which 
survived in the State till recently. 

Kings took the field in person and fought alongside of 
the common militia. If the king was killed or was even 
seriously wounded, his followers gave up the fray and admitted 
defeat. To the king in those days nothing was more glorious 
than a warrior’s death in action. 

We find in the Sangam works frequent references to the 
horse, the elephant and war chariot, the sword, lance and bow 
and the war drum. The foot soldier and the horseman wore 
leather sandals. The nobles and princes rode on elephants and 
the generals of rank drove in pennoned chariots. Elephants 
often carried flags in the battlefield. 

Arts and letters .—The kings patronised the arts and lavished 
gifts on bards. The poets resided in the palaces of king# and 
chiefs, sharing the royal board and pastimes. There were also 
itinerant minstrels who delighted people with their songs and 
dances. 

• Enddi or Enddippatti is a village near Ponnamarav&ti. It may have 
been the home of a distinguished military leader. 
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The Silappadikaram (Canto III) depicts the high perfection 
attained by music and dancing, and gives a complete account of 
the technique of the theatre and the dance, and of the musical 
instruments among which the vinai and the ydl (harp) had the 
place of honour. 

In art and letters we observe in the Sangam age a blending 
of the old Tamil and the newly spreading Sanskrit cultures. For 
a full discussion of this subject, the reader is referred to Prof. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s “ History of the Tamils.” 

Religion, etc. —In the field of religion, the impact of what 
may conveniently be described as ‘ Aryan ’ ideas on Tamil 
thought and culture in the Sangam age is very marked. The 
Saijgam literature is permeated by the same mythology, legends, 
ethical codes and practices as the Sanskrit w’orks. The Silappadi¬ 
kdram and Manimekalai reproduce, for example, the exploits 
/ / 

of Siva, the Puranic story of Sibi, the Rama and Kri^na legends, 
and the stories of the Mahabharata. The pantheon included 
alike the gods of the Tamils and those of the ‘ Aryans ’; so 
eclectic was it that it included the Tpnurti of the Vedic pantheon 
and the minor gods worshipped under trees or at crossroads. 
Murugan and Kpijna (May6n) and his brother Balar&ma (Vellayan) 
were favourites. India was honoured by an annual festival. 

Vedic sacrifices were common. The daily worship of fire, and 
the life of a Vaidfk Srdtriya who follows the injunctions laid 
down in the Vedic ritualistic code, are extolled in the poems. 
Merchants and other non-Brahmins performed marriages accord¬ 
ing to the Vedic ritual. The poems mention P4n<Jya kings who 
performed Vedic sacrifices; Perunarkilli, the Cola king, performed 
Rdjastiya (see above) which won for him the title Rajasuyamvdtta 
Pentnafkilli. 

Side by side with the Vedic rituals there were the folk dances 
accompanied with music ( Korpavai ). Kr$na (Kannau) was 
worshipped with dance and music by shepherdesses, and Murugan 
by Kupavas (Cf. Puram 22 and 396 and Altam 118 and 232). 
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The later works of the age,, especially the poems of 
Poygaiyir, describe the beginnings of the bhakti cult that 
reached its culmination between the 7th and 10th centuries. 

The Sangam w'orks describe many of the superstitions and 
religious customs mentioned in Chapter III as still prevailing 
in the State. Self-immolation by widows was not enforced 
though it was applauded. 

Buddhists and Jains.—Aliam 181 mentions “those who 

strayed from the path of the Vedas.” “ In all important centres 

in the Tamil country,” says Prof. Nilakanta S&stri, “there were 

Jaina temples and Buddhist Caityas and monasteries in which 

Buddhist and Jaina monks lived and preached their tenets to 

those who cared to listen.” But the Buddhist and Jaina monks 

lived mostly in natural caves in the P&ndya and Cera nadus where 

they have left inscriptions. It is often difficult to say whether 

a particular cave was resorted to by Jainas or Buddhists. Some 

of the natural caverns in the State may have served as the cells of 

Buddhist monks, but we have not so far come across any 

evidence of Buddhist activities in the State. There are clear 

/ 

indications that the Jains occupied natural caverns at Sittanna- 
v&sal, Tenimali, Nirttimali, and Aluruttimalai. The Buddhist 
and Jain monks of this age had no great eagerness either to save 
souls or to establish the superiority of their dogmas over those 
of other sects, but lived in peace with the Hindus. It was only 
after about the fifth century, that the Buddhist and Jain monks 
formed their sangas or councils, became aggressive and sought 
to secure royal patronage in order to overthrow' the rival sects. 

The Kalabhra interregnum:— Sangam literature takes us 
to the end of the third century A. D. or the beginning of the 
fourth. From the fourth to about the last quarter of the sixth 
century is the ‘dark age’ in.South Indian History. There 
came on the scene a ‘ military tribe ’ known as the Kalabhras 
who overran the Pandya country and broke up the C61a king¬ 
dom. What little we know of the Kalabhras is learnt from the 
Velvikkudi grant of the Pandyas and some Pallava charters. 
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Literary tradition and the writings of the Buddhist monk 
Buddhadatta tell us of an Accuta Kalabhra who kept the three 
Tamil kings, Cera, Cola and Paijdya, in confinement. Some time 
after this Accuta’s rule, how long after we cannot say exactly, 
the Pal lavas and the P&pdyas overthrew the interlopers, 
and the first Pandya empire founded by Kadungdn (590 A. D.) 
and.the Pallava line of rulers headed by Simbavispu (575 A. D.) 
came into importance. The Cdlas remained in obscurity for 
some centuries longer, except for some chieftains ruling in 
Kodumbaltir, Shiy41i, Malepadu and other places. They regained 
their importance in the ninth century under Vijay&laya 
(850 A. D.), the founder of the dynasty popularly known after 
him. 
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SECTION II.—SETTLEMENTS OF CASTES AND TRIBES. 

The Veduvars. —The jungles of the State were originally 
the abode of the Vdduvars (hunters). These people are believed 
to have been one of the Naga tribes, and the most lawless of 
them all. Cattle-lifting, pillage and murder were their sole 
occupations. Veduvars are still found on the Piranmalai hill. 
The State inscriptions * refer to certain chieftains known as 
Ntsadardyans who in the medieval times held sway over Pir4n- 
malai and its vicinity, and hence were given the appellation 
Tirukkodunkunramudaydns (chiefs of Tirukkodunkunpam or 
Pirinmalai) with Ponnamaravati as their capital. The Sanskrit 
word Niqada means a hfinter. Max Muller refers to the Ni$adas 
living in the inhospitable regions around the Vindhyan hills by 
the term Munddri. The Nisadarayans of Ponnamaravati were 
among the surviving Veduvars in this part of India. 

The Kurumbars. —The Kurumbars are believed to have 
been the earliest settlers in the State, and to have supplanted 
the Veduvars. The Kupumbars were a section of the ancient 
pastoral people inhabiting the land known as Kurinji tinai. 
They tended the short-legged and well-fleeced variety of sheep 
called kttfuntbddu. 

In the Sangam age, the Kurumbars are known to have 
inhabited Tofldaimandalam (the country round Kdncfpuram) 
also known as Aruvanadu, the land of the Aruvalars ( = Kurum¬ 
bars?). There is the tradition, preserved in General Colin 
Mackenzie’s collection of manuscripts, that a Tondaiman Cakra- 
varti won Tondaimandalam after conquering a rude and 
uncivilised tribe known as the Kurumbars, and an Adondai 

• P. S. I.—Nos. 131—34, 136, 147, 148, 150, 161, 168, 174, 179, 213, 
244, 5 and 342. 
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C61a civilised them. Mr. Gopalan, in his book on the Pallavas 
assumes that the C61a king Karikala (or his general Toiidaiman 
Ilantiraiyan) got back the territory from the Andhra Satavahanas, 
and that Toiidaiman Ilantiraiyan was his viceroy. He says that 
“ according to the Mackenzie manuscripts one of the achieve¬ 
ments of Adondai C61a by whom probably we are to understand 
Tondaim&n Ilantiraiyan, is the uprooting of the Kurumbars.” 
It is probable that the Kurumbars now living in the State drifted 
gradually from Tondaimaiidalam to the south. 

The region of Tamilakam in which our State lies was called 
Panrin&du (land of the pigs) after it was peopled by the 
Kurumbars. The Nanniil tells us that Panrinadu lay to the 
south of Aruvanadu.* 

Vimbatturar Tiruvilaiydial Puranam, a Tamil classic, 
(chapters 5ti and 69) has the following legend. “ In the land of 
forests there was a Vaijijiya chief who had twelve sons, who on 
account of their misdeeds were re-born as pigs, but were brought 
up in the Panrimalai country by Sundaresvara, the god wor¬ 
shipped at Madura. When they grew up, these twelve pigs 
became ‘ the twelve Panrikurumbars ’. ” Panrinadu therefore 
may be taken to mean the land of the Kurumbars. Panrimalai 
(Yardhamalai) is a name for the Palnis, and the association of 
Panrimalai with the Kurumbars may show that some of the 
Kanarese-speaking Kurumbars came direct into the State from 
the Kanarese country by way of Palni, while one branch of 
them went to the east, settled in Tondaimandalam, and later 
emigrated to the south. 

Kurumbars are still found in the State, for example at 
Sellukudi and Aranippatti. They weave rough cumblies or 
woollen blankets. 

The Maravart. —These were originally a fierce war-like 
people who lived from ancient times in the barren and thinly 

• annul—Viruttiurai 273— 
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wooded regions to the south of the State. They are found 
mostly in the Ramnad and Madura districts. The land that 
they inhabited is called in old Tamil Palai (desert land). 
They were good hunters and warriors; Mapava means a warrior 
or hero. “ Of strong limbs and hardy frames, fierce-looking like 
tigers, and wearing long and curled locks of hair, the blood¬ 
thirsty Mapavars, armed with leather-stringed bows shoot at poor 

•and helpless travellers...The furious Mapavars, 

whose curled beards resemble the twisted horns of the stag, with 
the loud twang of their powerful bow-strings and the sound of 
their war drums put even kings at the head of large armies to 
flight.” * 

The Mapavars appear to have settled in the State during 
historic times if we may credit traditions known to us from 
manuscripts preserved in certain Vellala families. One account 
says that the Mapavars dwelt in the R4j6ndramangala N&du 
(the Ramnad Zamfnd&ri), and migrated thence and settled in 
the Pudukk6ttai State because the ruler of the N&du wanted to 
marry a Mapava girl, t 

The settlement of the Mapavars within the State was mainly 
due to the quarrels between the VeMlars of KAn&du and those 
of K6nkdu. According to certain palm-leaf manuscripts, 500 
Mapavar families from R&j4ndramangala N4du, 300 from 
Unjanur and Sembumirinadu, and 700 from Mangalan&du were 
imported by different sections of Yellalars to protect them, and 
settled in the southern and western parts of the State. During 
N&yak times about 200 families of M&n&madurai Mapavars were 
brought into the State by Netiraja Paijdyan, Tipparazu N&yak, 
Cinnapeddu N&yak and Periyapeddu N&yak to fight against 
Ponnamaran, who is incorrectly called founder of Ponnamar&pati 

* Kalittogai. 

t Marava brides were much sought after by Icings, and maram is the 
name given to a special class of Kalampakam (verse) dealing with the refusal 
pf Mapavars to give their daughters as brides to kings. 
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(Ponnamaravati), after whose defeat the Mapavas built a fort 
called Maravarmadurai (modern Marav&madurai). The people 
of Idaiyarrtir, Karaiyiir and other villages granted lands to the 
Mapavars in order to secure their protection. 

These Mapava warriors are referred to in the State 
inscriptions as Majumudalis, and were formed into battalions 
called Marappadai. 

The Kallars: —The Kallars also seem to have come into 
the State in historic times. Unlike the Maj-avars they w r ere not 
invited to settle in the State by people who desired their 
protection, but came as invaders, settled down and took sides in 
the local quarrels among the Vellalars. The Kallars are 
mentioned in the Sangam classics as a fearless people who lived 
orginally in the northernmost borders of the Tamil country 
about Tiruvenkadam (modern Tirupati), and as far south as 
Kinci (Conjeevaram) in Tondaimandalam. They are described 
in the Ahananuru' as a tribe who captured elephants and 
bartered their tusks through other mountaineers for grain. The 
Sangam works refer to a number of chiefs of Venkadam, the 
earliest of whom is a Tiraiyan of Pavattiri, while Pulli is 
frequently mentioned. The tribe over whom they ruled, were 
called Kalavar (Kalvar). According to Dr. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, they were driven out of their original home about 
the third century A. D. by the Pallava viceroys of the Andhra 
empire of the Satavahana dynasty, and their southward move¬ 
ment in turn caused the “ Kalabhra interregnum ”, a period 
of disorder, which ultimately brought about the temporary 
decline of the Tamil kingdoms,—Tondaimandalam, C61a Nadu, 

and P&ijdi N&du. “ Their migration.ultimately overturned 

the Tondaimandalam first, Cdlamandalam next and a consider¬ 
able part of the Pandyamandalam after that.” Since very 
little is known of the Kalabhras, their identification with the 
Kalavars is more or less conjectural. 

• Aiiandwiru. poems 62. 83, 209, 311, 159, 342 and 393, 

69 
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These Kallars seem first to have settled in the north¬ 
eastern corner of the State, and as far south as Kunnand&rkdvil. 
They then gradually spread southwards and westwards, and 
became powerful. 

At first they seem to have bound themselves to minor local 
chieftains by either matrimonial or political ties. For instance, 
we hear of Nardyanappdr Araiu Makkal , or those related to the 
chieftain N&r&yapa. They began as padaittalaivar (military 
leaders) or tantrimar (strategists or diplomatists) and ultimately 
became kartars (governors). They were given grants of lands for 
watching temples and the houses of the wealthy, and it was thus 
that they came to settle in Kalasamangalam (the eastern part of 
the modern town of Pudukk6ttai) and Vadavalam. A Vanadirayar 
of K&nadu often employed them to fight against the Konadu 
Yellilars, and as compensation for those of their men who fell 
they received grants of land (palikkani). Thus they secured a 
number of villages in the State. 

The present line of Tondaiman rulers belong to the 
Ambunadu section of Kallars, and claim * descent from Kalla 
Tirumaiigai Alvar, the Vaipjava saint of Alin&du in the C61a 
country, who is believed to have lived in the 8th century A. D. 
as a contemporary of king Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 

The Vellalars :—The Silappadikdram speaks of ‘ the old 
flourishing villages peopled by men who by their tillage relieved 
the wants of beggars and contributed to the prosperity of the 
kings.’ Puram (24) refers to a Vellala chieftain who ruled over 
parts of the Mijalai and Muttuppukkuppams (the south-eastern 
and eastern parts of the State and the contiguous parts of the 
Tanjore district). The commentary on Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
Tamil grammar, states that Agastya, the first Brahmin to settle 
in the south of India, brought with him eighteen sections of 
Vellalars. The Vellalars were therefore in the Tamil land before 
the Christian era. 

* Ammachatram. copper-plate grant of Ramaswdmi Tondaiman (to be dis¬ 
cussed later), 
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In addition to the south-eastern parts of the State, 
Kodumbalur and the surrounding villages were also the homes 
of the Yellalars even in the Sangam age. We have accounts of 
further immigration and settlements up to at least the seventh 
and eighth centuries A. D. One such settlement in the State 
is described in the Tekk^ttfir palm-leaf manuscript thus. 
“ Adoijdaicakravarti brought these VeMlars with him (from 
Conjeevaram) into the C61a territory, and Ugra Peru Valudi, the 
Prnjdya king, selected 48,000 good families and imported them 
from east Conjeevaram and settled them in Paiidya land. The 
C61an&du territory occupied by the Vell&lars was called Kdnidu 
or the land of the king, and the PSuidya territory, KAnidu or 
forest land. The former extended from Uraiyiir near Trichinopoly 
to Solavandan in the Madura district, and included Piranmalai, 
Ponnamaravati, K&raiytir, Oliyamangalam, AnnavAial and 
Vayaldgam. It formed five-eighths of the area occupied by the 
VeJIAlars, and KAnAdu three-eighths. The latter lay to the 
south and east of K6n&du, and extended as far south as Tondi 
and KAlaiyArkdvil. It thus included the whole of the present 
Alangudi Taluk and the part of the Tirumayam Taluk east of 
VirAchilai. 

The Vellalars apparently expelled the Kupumbars from the 
fertile regions. The State manuscripts call them nilattaraiu. 
(rulers of the soil). They seem to have been practically 
independent save for the general control of the Pandya or C61a 
king. We have already mentioned (page 537) how the Vellala 
nobles married their daughters to princes and enjoyed special 
privileges at court. 

The KarMa Yellalars were skilful agriculturists; they 
cleared jungles, brought the land thus cleared under the plough, 
built dams and anicuts, excavated tanks, and channels by which 
they could be fed from rivers, and dug many wells. They had 
the faculty amounting almost to an instinct of discovering 
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underground springs, and were thus able to dig wells giving an 
unfailing supply of water. These wells are to be seen even to 
this day. 

Old copper-plates found in the State mention the following 
K&r&la Vellklar settlements:—T4kk&tttir, K&raiyiir, Vir&chilai, 
Ponnamaravati, Oliyamangalam, Idaiyap-ur, Pdraiydr, Arimalam 
and Valaram&iiikkam in Tirumayam Taluk, Annavisal, Kframir, 
Vayaldgam, Kunnand&rkdvil and Vfsenginadu in Kolattiir 
Taluk, and Perungalur, Mullur, Tiruvarankulam, Kulav&ippatti, 
Ambiln&du and Kattakkurichi in Alangudi Taluk. Traces of 
forts built by the VeUcilars are to be found at Kodumbdlur and 
elsewhere in the State. 

/ 

The Vellalars were staunch Saivites. They granted rent-free 
lands to Brahmins and endowed many temples, for example those 
at Tiruvarahkulam, Kudumihmalai, Kunnhndhrkdvil, Vadavhlam 
and Kalasamangalam. 

When the Vellhlars were at the height of their prosperity, 
K6nhdu was divided into three khframs, Uraiyhr, Ollaiyhr and 
Ufattur, subdivided into 64 nidus containing altogether 756 
villages. 212 temples enjoyed grants of land and 21 villages had 
been given to Brahmins. The part of Kanadu lying within the 
State included two khrranis, Atalai and Milalai. Atalai ktijram 
comprised 24 nadus containing 10S villages, in which 16 grants 
of land had been made to temples or Brihmins. 

Disputes among the Vellalars. The Karala Vellhlars of 
Kanadu seem to have lived for a long time in peace and affluence. 
Disputes arose between them and the Konadu Vellalars in 
connection with lands, temples, tanks, ‘ temple-honours ’ and the 
right to the use of the water of the Vellar. The fights between 
the two sections of the Vellalars not only weakened the Vellilars 
themselves, but also led to the settlement of Mapavars and 
Kallars in their country. 

“The Eighteen castes." When the VeMlars settled in the 
State, the “ eighteen castes ”, that are associated with them in 
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Tamil classics as their dependents, accompanied them. These 
castes are the following:— 

1. Barbers, 

2. Potters, 

3. Washermen, 

4. Oceans (scribes and accountants), 

5. Blacksmiths, 

6. Goldsmiths, 

7. Braziers, 

8. Carpenters, 

9. Masons, 

10. Oj-jai sekkdn (oil-pressers using 

single bullocks). 

11. Irattai iekkdn (oil-pressers 

using two bullocks). 

12. Betel-leaf growers, 

13. Flower-sellers and Garland-makers, 

14. Tailors, 

15. Pallis or Watchmen, 

16. Valaiyars (or fishermen), 

17. Shepherds, 
and 18. Bards, 

As a rule these were paid for their services in kind 
immediately after the harvest, and occasionally they were fed in 
the houses of the Vellilars. 

The Chettiyars. —The NattukkOttai Chettiyars are said to 
have come from KAverippattanam. They were patronised by the 
C61a Kings and enjoyed the privilege of placing the crown on 
the king’s head at the time of the coronation. An old legend * 
relates that a Cola king had designs on the modesty of a 
Chettiy&r maiden, and that the Chettiyars therefore left the 
C61a land in a body, and settled to the south of the VeU&r, 
the southern boundary of the kingdom, and vowed never to 


forming the three 
classes of Vdniyans. 


forming the five classes of 

Kammdlars, 


9 Nagarattdr Kulavai Ndtakam. 
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allow their women to cross the Vellar into Cola territory. 
According to Mr. Thurston, “ a P&ndya king, named Sundara 
Pdndya, is said to have asked the C61a king to induce some of 
the Vai4yas in his land to settle down in the P&ndya territory 
and allowed them to settle in the tract of country north of the 
river Vaigai, east of the Pirdnmalai and south of the Velldr.” 
Another class of money-lending Chettiyars, from whom the 
modern Valndd Chettiydrs are descended, settled at Kalasa- 
mangalam (modern Pudukkdttai), Valn&d, Nambukuli and other 
places. 

The Buddhist* and the Jains— See Section I (page 640). 

The Brahmins. —There were a large number of Brahmin 
families in the State before the fifteenth century, of whom . 1 
traces appear to have now been lost. Only a few families in the 
State can claim to have lived there for more than about two- 
hundred years.* The Karala Vellalars brought with them a 
number of Brahmins, or at least permitted many Brdhmins to 
settle, and granted many villages to them rent-free. To serve 
in the temples built by the Cola Kings and others, temple priests 
of both the Saiva and the Vai§nava sects, and also lay Brahmins, 
were imported. It is clear that there must have been a fair 
proportion of Brahmins in the State before the fifteenth century, 
especially where there were temples. How these families came 
to disappear will be explained later on. 


• It may be that there are a few families of temple priests, village aoeount^^, 
ants and palace pnrohits that have been here for more than two hundred 
years. 
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SECTION III.—FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

NINTH CENTURY. 

The seventh to ninth centuries A. D., mark the ascendancy 
of the P&ndyas who extended their conquests much beyond their 
traditional boundary of the Vell&r, far into the Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore districts and as far north as Kongunadu in the 
modern Coimbatore and Salem districts. The Pallavas of 
Kancfpuram were also expanding and extending their conquests 
as far south as modern Pudukkottai State. The two powers 
often came into conflict. Parts of Pudukkdttai were under local 
chieftains who ruled either independently or as vassals of the 
Pallavas or Pandyas. 

THE FIRST PANDYA EMPIRE (590 to 920 A. D.). 
KADUNGdN AND MARAVARMAN AVANISVlAmANI (C. 590 to 645 A. D.). 

Kadungdn. —(C. 590 to 620 A. D.)* and his son Maravarman 
Avantiulamani (C. 620to 645 A. D.) put an end to the “ Kalabhra 
interregnum ” and established a new Pandya dynasty. 

StNDAN (C. 645 to 670 A. D.). 

/ 

Sdndan or Jayantavarman was a strong and wise ruler who 
was successful in his campaigns against the Cera king. 
ARIKESARI MARAVARMAN (C. 670 to 710 A. D.). 

Arikesari Maravarman or Arikesari Parankuia Nedu- 
maran fought against the Pallavas, defeated the Paravar tribes of 
the South, conquered Kupunadu and defeated the C6ra King. 
He was the first to expand Pandya rule beyond its traditional 
limits. This king is identified with the celebrated Kun Pandyan 
of the Periyapuranam. He was at first a Jain, but was con¬ 
verted to Saivaism by the Saint Tirugnana Sambandar who was 
invited to Madura by Mangayarkkarasi, the C61a queen of 
Maravarman, and Kulaccirai Xayanar, his minister. 

'* The dates assigned to the Pandya kings are those given by Mr. K. A. N. 
Sastri, Professor 6f Indian History and Archeology, Madras University. 
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KOOCADAIFAN RANADHlRA (C. 710 to 740 A. D.). 

/ 

Kdccadaiyan Ranadhira or Sadaiyan Mdfan assumed the 

/ 

titles of V4navan, Sembiyan and Cojan which imply that he 
was supreme over the Cera and C61a countries. He defeated 
the Maharattas at Mangalore. P. 8. I. 238 dated in his 
9th (?) year records that he made a gift of gold to maintain an 
“ ever-burning ” lamp in the M6laikk6vil at Kudumiykmalai and 
to celebrate a festival of seven days. 

UARAVARUAN RAJASIMHA (C. 7 40 to 765 A. D.\ 

Mdpivarman Rdjaaimha claimed to have defeated Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla in a number of battles, one of which was 
fought at Kodumbcihir. His incursions extended to the Kohgu 
country. He subjugated Malakofigam, the land on the border of 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, which probably included part 
of the present Pudukkdftai State, and married a Malava princess. 
He performed many G6sahasras *, Hiraijyagarbhas and Tul4- 
bh&ras and patronised learned Brihmins. 

llARAftJAQAIFAN or NEpURJADAIFAN ( C. 765 to 815 A. D.). 

Maraiijadaiyan or Nedunjadaiyan otherwise known as 
Jatila, Pardntaka, or Varaguna Mahdrdja defeated the Pallavas 
on the south bank of the K&v6ri. He annexed Kongun«ldu. 
He was unquestionably the most powerful ruler of the dynasty, 
and his sway extended from Venaiju or South Travancore 
which he conquered, as far as the modern Coimbatore and Salem 
districts. There are two inscriptions (P. S. I. 239 and 240) 
of the 17th and 23rd years of his reign relating to gifts of gold to 
temples, one in the G6kar$esvara temple of Tirugdkarpam, and 
the other in M£laikk6vil at Kudumiy^malai. An inscription in 
the Nfrpalani temple in the Kolattdr Taluk (P. S. I. 241) records 

• 06sa/uura - gift of a thousand oowb; Hiranyaqarbha - ceremony of 
paaaing through a golden oow, which ia believed to be equivalent to a aeoond 
birth and eo to beatow Brihman-hood on a Ksatriya (Tamil Lexioon). This 
oeremony is atill performed by the Mahirijaa of Travanoore. TuldbhAram — 
oeremony of weighing a king against gold, whioh ia then diatributed among 
Brfthmina. (Tamil bexioon.) 
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gifts of gold to the temple by several persons one of whom was 
Tambirdttiydr, probably the queen of (Varaguna ?)-pati N4yan4r, 
intended to secure merit for Mijran Tiriyan. The. gifts mentioned 
in these inscriptions of the reigns of Sadayan M4pan (see above) 
and M4ran Sadayan were placed in the hands of the naitdrs who 
were entrusted with the duty of seeing to the proper main¬ 
tenance of the charities. 

Sri mAra Sri vallabha (c. si5 to sea a. d.). 

/ / 

Sri Mara Sri Vallabha extended his conquests as far as 
Ceylon, and broke up a confederation of Gingas, Pallavas, C61as, 
Kalingas and Magadhas at the battle of Kumbak6nam. His 
sanguinary wars with the Pallava kings Nandivarman III and 
Nj-patunga contributed to the decadence of the P&ndya empire. 

varagunavarman (c. sea to sso a. d.\ 

The Pallava Nppatunga, and after him his son Apar4jit4, 
were on friendly terms with Vijayalaya C61a, who captured 
Tanjore during VaraguQa’s reign. VaragUQa staked his all in a 
final endeavour to break up this alliance, and to recover the 
sovereignty of the C61amandalam and Tondaimandalam. His 
initial success at Idavai enabled him to carry his anns further 
north. The Pallava king aided by his G4nga feudatory and the 
C61a Aditya I, the son of Vfjayalaya C61a, defeated Varaguna 
at Sri Purambiyam or Tiruppupambiyam, near Kumbak6nam. 
Varaguna did not long survive this defeat. 

Sri parAstantaka and rAjasimha u (c. sso to 9ao a. d.). 

Sri Pardntantaka also known as Viranardyana (C. 880-900 
A. D.) and Maiuvarman Rajasimha II (C. 900 to 920 A. D.) were 
the last kings of this line. Vfranarayaiia fought with the C61a 
kings of Tanjore. He made a large number of endowments to Jaina 
temples and monasteries, built streets for Br&hmins and 
excavated many tanks. Rajasimha II had to meet the rising 
C61a power of Tanjore under Aditya I and Par4ntaka I, and 
was obliged to turn to Ceylon for help. The C61a Par4ntaka I 

70 
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won a decisive victory at Velur over the Pkndya and Ceylon 
forces. Madura was captured and Rkjasimha fled to Ceylon, 
and after making frantic efforts to restore his fortunes fled to 
the Kerala country, the home of his mother Vinavan Mah&devi. 
This brought about the end of the first Pandya empire. 

THE PALLAVAS. 

There are different theories about the origin of the Pallavas, 
but the scope of this work does not permit us to discuss them. 
The history of the Pallavas including those mentioned in the 
Prikpt and Sanskrit records up to about the last quarter of the 
sixth century does not directly concern us. 

SIMHAVISNO (C. 675 to 600 A. D.). 

The accession of Simhavi$nu, also known as Avanisimha, 
(C. 575 to 600 A. D.) to the Pallava throne of Tondaimandalam 
marks a new epoch in the history of the Pallavas. From this 
time begins the Pallava expansion further south. Simhavignu 
extended his territory as far as the delta of the KAveri. 

1 IAH&NDRAVARMAN I (C. 600 to 630 A. D.). 

Mahendravarman or Mahindravikrama was a remarkable 
personality in the history of Southern India. His great rival 
was the CAlukya Pulakesi II who had become master of Vengi. 
The conflict between the Pallavas and Pandyas described above 
in this section began in this reign, and was continued during 
those of Mahendra’s successors. From the presence of cave 
temples in places in South India so far apart as Vallam in the 
Chingleput district and Mahendravadi in North Arcot and 
Sittannavasal in Pudukk6ttai State, we may infer how widely 
Mahendravarman had spread Pallava influence and authority. 

Mahendravarman was not eminent for his military exploits 
alone. Two of his titles are significant. Citthakdri or 
Caityakari means ‘ temple builder ’ and Vicitracitta means 
‘ inventive or versatile. ’ These refer to the cave-temples that 
he had excavated in various parts of the country under his sway. 
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Before his time, temples were built of perishable material so 
that no traces of them remain. Mah£ndra is said to have been 
the first to cut shrines out of the solid rock. * 

According to Mr. Longhurst, the monuments of the 
Mahendra style “ are subterranean rock-cut excavations known 
as cave-temples. They have but one external facade which is 
in the face of the rock. On plan, the temple consists of a 
rectangular pillared hall with a small square shrine chamber 
excavated in one of the side walls. As a rule the shrine faces 

the east or the west.The lingas were large and 

cylindrical in shape, highly polished and mounted on y6ni 
pedestals of the usual kind. The shrine chamber is free from all 
ornament within, but usually has a dvarapala, or door-keeper, 
carved in high relief standing on each side of the entrahce into 
the sanctum. The external ends of the facade are also often 
provided with figures of door-keepers, one at each end protecting 
the outer entrance. Some of these figures are very large and 
have a characteristic pose which is somewhat different to that 
of the door-keepers of the later periods. They generally stand 
facing the spectator,, in rather an aggressive attitude with one 
hand resting on a huge club. Others have one hand raised to 
the head in the act of adoration. . . 

“A very characteristic feature of temples in this style'is the 
type of pillar found in them. These fire about two feet square 
in section and about seven feet in height. The upper and lower 
portions are cubical, while the middle portions of the shaft has 
angles bevelled off, which makes the middle third octagonal in 
section. Sometimes the cubical portions are decorated with a 
conventional lotus flower design similar to the lotus medallions 

• See his cave-temple inscription at Mnndagappnttu in the S. Arcot 
District 

£tad—anistakaimulrunmnml6hamasuclham Yicitiicittenu ; 

Nirmmiipitan—nrpena—BrahmeSvaia—Yisnu laksiiiyatanain I! 

This is the temple that king Yicitracitta, the versatile, built for the 
Tfmiirti-Brahma. f$vara and Yisnu, without bricks, timber, metals, or mortar. 
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appearing on the stone rails of the Amar&vati stupa. The 
capitals of the pillars are simple corbels or brackets supporting 
the architrave above. The lower or underside of the bracket is 
rounded upwards and sometimes decorated with horizontal rows 
of roll ornament. Each pillar has a corresponding side pilaster. 

“ The cornice of the facade and that over the shrine door¬ 
way when decorated, usually takes the form of a heavy project¬ 
ing convex moulding decorated with the Buddhist gable and 
window ornament. ThiB ornament simulates a miniature barrel- 
vaulted roof decorated with little horse-shoe-shaped gable 
windows. Human heads are portrayed peering through the 
windows and the gables have large flat-headed finials shaped 

like garden spades. 

• • • • • 

“ The floor of the temple is usually raised a few feet above 
the natural ground level and approached by a flight of rock-cut 
steps..” 

The date C. 610 to 640 A. D. assigned to this style applies 
chiefly to the country lying immediately round K&ncfpuram. 
Further south it persisted much later than 640 A. D. 
Some cave temples of this style in Pudukkdttai must be 
assigned to a later date. As Mr. Longhurst himself observes, 
Pallava architecture was influenced by the neighbouring 
cultures of the Papdyas and the C61as. There are cave-temples 
of this style at Sittannavasal, Tirugdkarnam, and Tirumayam. 

That Mahendravarman deserved the title of Citralcdrapuli, 
‘ supreme (lit. tiger) among artists, ’ is exemplified ( by the 
exquisite paintings at Sittannav4sal which owe their inspiration 
to him. These are described in detail in the Gazetteer. The 
Mimapdfir inscription also bears witness to his great artistic 
interests. In line 12 of this inscription, there is a word that 
may be read either as Varnacaturtha or as Varnam Candrd- 
rnavam. The former would mean that the king was the 
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inventor of a fourth colour, and the latter that he was the 
author of a process of painting which he named Candrdrna- 
vam. * 

Mah^ndra bore the biruda — Sarikirnajdti. He was 
probably the inventor of a method of keeping time in music ( tdla) 
which he named Sanklrnajdti. An inscription on a rock face of 
the hill at Ku<Jumiykmalai is a treatise on musical notation. 
The colophon of this inscription reads as follows:— 

9 

Sri Rudr&c4ryaii$y6i?a Paramam&h^svarepa r^jna 

SUya-hit&rtham kptah svarkgamcih. 

“ Composed for the benefit of students of music by the king, who is a devotee of 
Mah££vara or Siva, and a disciple of Rudricirya. " 

The king referred to in the colophon is now believed 
on paleographical evidence to be Mahendravarman himself. 
In the Siva cave-temple at Tirumayam also there are fragments 
of an inscription on musical notation, but unfortunately it 
has been rendered undecipherable by a later inscription 
engraved over it by a Pagdya king. The parts now legible 
refer to such terms of Indian music as 3a(dja), gdndhdram and 
dhaiva(Ui) and are in the same characters as the Kudumiyk- 
malai inscription. This, as Mr. T. N. Ramachandran observes, 
justifies our ascribing the Tirumayam inscription also to 
Mahendravarman. It is interesting to note that there are four 
cave-temples, all in the State,—Mdlaikk6vil at Kudumiyamalai, 
the Siva cave-temples at Tirumayam and Tirugdkarnam and 
the eastern cave at Malayakk6vil—on which the word 
‘ Parivddinidd' is inscribed inside a rectangle in the same 
characters as the musical inscriptions at Kudumiyamalai and 
Tirumayam. It is not known definitely what this word means 
but it is probable that it refers to the production of notes on a 
vina■ All these cave-temples are to be attributed to Mahendra- 
varman’s time. 

• T. N. Ramachandran : The Royal Artist, Mahendravarman I, Journal uf 
Oriental Research, Vol. VII, page 237. 
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A 3 a poet also Mahendravarman made his mark. The 
verses that we find in such abundance in his inscriptions show 
his mastery both of the different metres in Sanskrit versification 
and of the Sutra or epigram. Of Mahendra’s farce Mattavilasa, 
Dr. Barnett observes—“ within this loosely jointed frame-work 
there is much rollicking fun of the knock-about kind, with no small 
measure of wit and humour. The characters are vigourously 

drawn.Altogether the little play is a remarkably 

smart production of the picaresque genre replete with mirth and 
satire. ” According to Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, Mahendravar¬ 
man is probably the author of another similar burlesque Bhaga- 
vadajjukam. Those whom the royal dramatist satirizes, though 
gently, are the KApalikas, who were distributed throughout 
South India and parts of North India, and, according to a later 
Ko^umbaldr inscription, had monasteries in the State, the 
Jainas who were numerous in the Tamilakam generally and 
particularly in the Pudukkdttai State, the Buddhists who lived 
chiefly in the North Pallava region and the Pisupatas, a class 

t • 

of Saiva devotees. 

According to tradition, Mahendravarman was at first a Jain, 
and persecuted members of other sects and amongst them 
the Saint Appar or Tirunavukkarasar. Appar is said to have 
miraculously survived all the tortures of the Jainas, and this so 
impressed the Pallava sovereign that he became an ardent devotee 
of Siva. His conversion is referred to in the Trichinopoly cave- 
temple inscription. In spite of his devotion to Siva, he had a 
rock-cut temple to Vi^flu excavated at Mahendravadi. 

NARASIMHAV ARMAN I (C. 630 to 660 A. D.). 

Narasimhavarman 1 was also known as Mahamalla. He 

inflicted a crushing defeat on the CMukyas near his capital 

KAnci towards which they had advanced. He then sent an army 

into the Cajukya country, led by the famous general Sifuttopdar, 

otherwise known as Paranj6ti, one of the Saiva saints of the 

/ 

Periyapuranam. Sijruttopdar captured the Cilukya capital 
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V&t&pi, and earned for the king the title of Vdtdpikonda - 
Narasimhavarman. Mahamalla sent a successful naval and 
military expedition to Ceylon to help a prince of that country, 
who when in exile in South India had faithfully served the 
Pallava, to secure the throne. 

Mah&malla is better known to fame as the originator of a 
style of architecture used both for cave-temples and for the 
monolithic free-standing temples commonly known as rathas. 
The “ Seven pagodas ” or Mamallapuram (Mah&balipuram) rathas 
were begun in his reign and completed in the reigns of his 
successors, Mahdndravarman II and Parme^varavarman. 

About the year 640 A. D., Hiuen Tsang the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited the Pallava capital Kdnci and stayed there a consider¬ 
able time. In his description of the Tamil country he refers to 
Molo-kin-chi (Malakdta) which Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer 
takes to mean Milalaikkiirpam, a division of P&udyanidu.* But 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri f says that this identification is not 
warranted by literary or epigraphic evidence. Prof. Sastri is 
right in criticizing Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer’s statement 
that ‘ this division covered a large area surrounding Madura, ’ 
but he does not adduce any argument to disprove the identification 
of the Chinese pilgrim’s Molo-kin-chi with Mijalaikkiiffam 
which, as we learn from the State inscriptions, included the 
southern portion of the State forming the Kflanilai firka and the 
Embal enclave, and the adjacent part of the Tanjore district on 
the east. The pilgrim says of this country :—“ The landed" fields 
are impregnated with salt. The produce of the earth is not 
abundant. All the valuable products that are collected in the 
islets are brought into this country. The climate is very hot. 
The men are dark skinned, firm and impetuous in disposition. 
They are wholly given to commercial gain. ” According to 
Mr. Iyer, the ‘ valuables ’ collected in the neighbouring islets, 

• K. VJSubramania Iyer: “ History of the Ancient Deccan” pp. 115-122. 

t K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: “ The Pandyan Kingdom ” page 29, foot-not*. 
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were pearls, and the people described are the Kallars and 
Maravars. Hiuen Tsang did not visit the P&ijdya country but 
only described what he had heard from others about it. 

MAH&NDRAV ARMAN II AND PARAM£$VARAV ARMAN I. (C. 666 to 
680 A. D.). 

Mahiniravarman II and Paramiivaravaman were the 
immediate successors of Mah&malla. In the reign of Param64- 
varavarman the Pallavas and the C&lukyas were again at war 
with varying fortunes. 

NARAS1UHAVARMAN II (C. 680 to 710 A. D.) AND PARAm£$VARA- 
V ARM AND (C. 700 to 710 A. D.). 

Narasimhavarman II or Rdjasimha (C. 680 to 700 A. D.) had 
a peaceful reign. He was the originator of the R&jasimha style of 
structural temple architecture, of which an outstanding example 
is the Kail&san&tha temple of KAncipuram, on whose walls are 
inscribed more than 250 of his birudaa. His reign was an age of 
intense literary activity. Dapdin, the great Sanskrit writer, 
flourished at his court. Bh&sa's dramas, recently published by 
the Travancore Government, are believed to have been enacted 
at his court. He was succeeded by Paramdivaramrman II 
(C. 700 to 710 A. D.). 

NAND1VARMAN D (C. 710 to 775 A. D.). 

Nandivarman II. Pallavamalla —About 710 A. D., there 
was a dynastic revolution. Nandivarman of a collateral line 
tracing descent from BHmavarman, the brother of Simhavi^nu, 
became king and ruled for about 65 years. The Pallava- 
C&lukya hostilities were renewed, and CAlukya Vikram&ditya II 
actually occupied K&ncipuram, which Pallavamalla subsequently 
recovered. Pallavamalla’s next campaign was against the 
Pajjdyas, and the Velvikudi and Sinnamanur grants mention 
P&ijdya victories at Kodumb&ltir and other places (see 
under Rijasimha MAravarman, page 552). Pallavamalla was 
besieged at Nandipura near Kumbakonam, but was relieved by 
his general Udayacandra. One other major event of the reign 
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was the temporary occupation of K&ncipuram by the Rcifjtrakiita 
Dantidurga. Nandivarman had many successes in his campaigns 
against the G&ngas. 

Nandi varman was an ardent Vaignavite. The famous 
Tirumangai Ajv&r was contemporary with him. The Vignu 
temples of K4ncipuram, such as the Vaikuijtha Perumal and 
K4sava Perumkl temples, were built in his reign, to which the 
rock-cut Siva temple of Kunn&ijdcirk6vil also may be assigned. 
P. 8. I. 16 in the Kunn&ijd&rkovil temple mentions a gift of rice 
by a chief, probably the viceroy of the province, for feeding people 
on the Ardhri festival day. The inscription is dated the third 
year of Nandip6ttaraiyar, who may have been either Nandi- 
varman II or Nandivarman III. P. S. I. 16 mentions the 
construction of a stone sluice for a tank near Rksilipatti. 
DANT1VARMAN (C. 775 to 826 A. D.). 

In this reign the Pindya Varaguiia Maharaja made consi¬ 
derable inroads into the Pallava empire, and had penetrated as 
far north into Tond&imandalam as Araistir on the bank of the 
Peijij&r, but an inscription of the sixteenth year of Dantivarman 
at Malaiyadippatti in the State shows that the northern part of 
the State was still under Pallava domination. 

NANDIVARMAN ID (C. 826 to 849 A. D.). 

Nandivarman III inflicted a crushing defeat on the Pandyas 
near Teli&pi, and this success was followed up by other victories 
such as those of Palayapu, Vell&ru, Nallaj-u and Kurug6du. The 
military exploits of Nandivarman III are celebrated in a Tamil 
poem entitled Nandikkalambakam. 

NRPATUNQAVARMAN (C. 849 to 875 A. D.). 

Njpatungavarman also won victories over the P&ndyas 
and defeated them on the banks of the Arichit (Arasal&r near 
Kumbakonam). An inscription of Nrpatung&’s seventh year 
at N&rttcLmalai (P. S. I. 19) shows that his empire extended 
south into the Pudukkottai territory in spite of the Paijdya 
inroads. Its northern limit was Gudimallam. 

71 
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APARAJITAVARMAN (C. 875 to 883 A. £.).* 

Apardjitavarman was one of the confederate princes who 

inflicted a crushing defeat on the P&ndya Varaguna II at the 
/ 

battle of Sripurambiam (see p. 553). 

About the close of the ninth century, the C61a king Aditya I 
defeated the Pallava Aparajitavarman and added Tondai- 
mandalam to his dominion. With Aparajita, the main line of 
the Pallava kings came to an end. According to Prof.*K. A. N. 
Sastrif Aparajita and Nppatunga ruled conjointly for several 
years, and Apar&jita was overthrown by Aditya two or three 
years after Nrpatunga had ceased to reign. 

Later Pallava Monuments. 

An inscription at Kunn&nd&rk6vil dated the fifth year of 
Dantivarman’s reign (P. S. I. 17) records the digging of a tank 
by a subordinate of the Muttaraiya chieftain M&ripidugu. 
P. S. I. 18 in Malaiyadippatti Siva cave-temple dated the 
sixteenth year of Dantivarman’s reign regords that the temple was 
excavated by Videlavidugu Muttaraiyan also called Kuvavan 
S&ttan, and the idol consecrated. The God in this temple was 
named Vagfsvara, evidently after Appar who was called Tirii- 
navukkarasar. * P. S. I. 19 . at Narttamalai dated the seventh 
year of Nj-patunga’s reign mentions that the cave-temple there, 
called Paliyili-lsvaram, was excavated by Sattari Paliyili son of 
Videlavidugu Muttaraiyan, and his son and daughter extended 
and endowed it. Paliyili-lsvaram must have been excavated in 
the time of Nandivarman III as shown below (p. 569). 

• The chronology of the Pallava kings given in this section is according to 
Mr. R. Gopalan. Mr. M. 8. Sarma (J. 0. R. Madras, Vol. IX, p. 219) suggests 
a revision of the chronology as follows :— 

Nandivarman II 727-791 A. D. 

Dantivarman 791-841 A. D. 

Nandivarman III 841-863 A. D. 

Nfpatuhga 863-888 A. D. 

t J. O. R. Madras XII, ii, p. 219. “ Sri Purambiyam ” 

} The Tamil words Ndvu and Arasdr bear the same meaning as the 
Sanskrit Vdk and l&vara,. The combined word means ‘ Master of language. ’ 
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According to tradition Perumilalaikkupumba Nayanar stayed 
at Devarmalai in the Pudukkottai State, and there is a portrait 
sculpture of him on the wall to the left of the entrance to the 
shrine in the rock-cut temple. This saint was a contemporary 
of Sundarar.* Sundarar is believed to have lived in the middle 
or towards the close of the eighth century A. D. Thus it is 
probable that the temple was excavated in the time of Danti- 
varman or Nandivarman III. 

There are some hymns in the Divya-prabhandam, in praise 

of the God in the Tirumayam Visnu temple, composed by Tiru- 

mahgai Alvar who according to Mr. Gopalan (‘ Pallavas of 

KAnchi’) was a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 

(C. 710-775 A. D.). An inscription (P. S. 1.13) on a slab in the 

temple records that when Sittan M&ran, also called Vid61avidugu 

Vijupperadi araiyan.made some improvements to the temple, his 

mother Perumbidugu Perundevi gave some gifts of lands to it. 
/ 

Sattan Mean’s reign may be assigned to the eighth century 
as shown below, and the paljeographical evidence also indicates 
that the inscription belongs to the same period. The Vi§iju 
temple at Tirumayam must, therefore, have been built early in 
that century. 

THE MUTTARAIY ARS. 

The Muttaraiyars were an influential line of chieftains who 
in these centuries ruled in the borderland between the Paijdya 
and Pallava kingdoms. For many generations they held 
large portions of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts and 
of the Pudukkdttai State. “ The centre of their power was some¬ 
where in the District of Tanjore. Sendalai, at present a small- 
village near Tirukkattuppalli, appears once to have been a 
flourishing town with the beautiful name of Candralekha, and 
either this place or Niyamam in its neighbourhood was most 
probably the centre of the Muttaraiya rule. There is even now 

• C. V. Narayana Aiyar—“ Origin and Early History of Saivism in 
South India”—Madras University, p. 125—126 and 462--1936. 
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in existence a village by name Muttarasanalhir within five miles 
of Trichinopoly.” * Ndlddiydr, a Sangam work said to be con¬ 
temporaneous with the epio Manxmikhcdai , twice mentions a 

Peru-Muttaraiyan. We learn more about the Muttaraiyars 

/ • 

from their epigraphs,—the Sendalai pillar inscriptions t 
those in the Pudukk6{tai State and those in the Tanjore and 
Tinnevelly districts. “ There is also a curious coincidence in 
strange birudas between these rulers and the Pallava kings. 
Examples are Perumbidugu and Vidilavidugu (and Mdfipidugu). 
These facts might lead one to suppose that these rulers were the 
subordinate allies of their Pallava contemporaries. On the 
other hand there are other facts which seem to make it necessary 
to modify this conclusion. First, some kings of the Muttaraiya 
line date their records in their own regnal years (18 of Ilang6- 
Muttaraiyan in No. 12 of 1899 from Sendalai). Secondly, one 
inscription (10 of 1899) which records a gift by a servant of 
a Muttaraiyan is dated in the the tenth regnal year of 
M4p4nja^ayan. And lastly, there is a gift by the queen of 
S&trubhayankara Muttaraiyan, recorded in a stone inscription in 
the Tinnevelly district, and dated the twenty-first regnal year 
of Sa<Jayan MApan (421 of 1906). In fact, at one stage it was 
even supposed that the Muttaraiyars were a branch of the ruling 
house of the PAijdyas, and emphasis was laid on the occurrence 
of the name of M4pan among the Muttaraiya kings. ” ....If it is 
assumed that the Muttaraiyars bore some of the birvdas of the 
Pallavas as their allies, it is equally possible that they bore the 

title M&ran as the allieso f the PAi}<jlyas. “ But the facts set 

forth above indicate clearly that no simple hypothesis is likely 
to furnish a key to the history of these chieftains. • The best way 
of reconciling all the known facts about the Muttaraiyar seems 
to suppose that they held their sway for several generations in 
the debatable land between the P&Qttyas and the Pallavas and 


• K. A. NUakanta 8Astri:—" Pandyan Kingdom," page 84. 
t Bee E. I. XIIJ, III and IV. 
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ruled, either independently or in subjugation to the P&ndyas or 
the Pallavas, in accordance with the trend of contemporary 
politics.” * 

The Muttaraiyars also called themselves by the synonyms 
Vxlu'ppiradiyaraiyar ox'Vilupiraraiyar (vilu like muttu means 
“ pearl.”) On the basis of the Sendalai records attributed to the 
second half of the eighth century A. D. and of the inscriptions 
of the Muttaraiyars in Pudukk6ttai, the following chronology 
may be suggested. 


Peru-Muttaraiyan. 

1. Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan also 
called Kuvdvan Mdran. 


2. Ilarigo<Jiyaraiyan also called Maran 
Parame4varan (probably identical with 
Semptidi also called Uaftgodiyaraiyar 
and with Pudikalari also called 
Amariinri Muttaraiyan). Son of (1). 

3. Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan also 
oalled Suvaran Mdran (of the Sendalai 
inscriptions mentioned above), Sri 
Maran, S&trukesari, and Kalvarkalvan 
and identical with Satrubhayankara 
Muttaraiyan (C. 421 of 1906).-Son of (2). 

4. Vid6lavi<Jugu Vilupperadiyaraiyar 
also called Sattan Maran. Son of (3). 


6. Mdripidugu Pdradiyaraiyar. (pro¬ 
bably son of 4). 


Sangam times. 

Probably contemporary of the 
Paliava Narasimhavarman II Raja- 
simha (C. 680-700 A. D.) and of the 
Pandya PardrtkuSa Arikdsari. Mara- 
varman (C. 670—710 A. D.). 

I 

Probably contemporary of Paramdd- 
varavannan II, Paliava (C. 700-710 
A. D.) and of the Pdiidya PardnkuSa 
AriWsari and his successor Kocca* 
daiyan Ranadhira Saddyan Mdfan 
(C. 710—740 A. D.). 

I 

Contemporary of Ranadhfra 
Sadayan Maran Pdndya and of 
Paliava Nandivarman II (C. 710-775 
A. D.) in the early years of his reign. 


Contemporary of Paliava Nandi¬ 
varman II (late in his reign) and 
Maravarman Rajasimha I Pdndya 
(C. 740—765). 

I 

Contemporary of Nandivarman II 
and of Dantivannan (C. 775—826 
A. D.) in the early years of his reign, 
and of Pandya Maraftjadaiyan (C. 
765-815 A. D.). 


• K. A. Nilakanta Sastri:— ibid, pp. 84—85. 
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6. Vi<lelavi<Jugu Muttaraiyan also 
called Kuvavan Sattan (probably son 
of 5). 


7. Sattan Pajiyili son of 6 


8. Son (name not known), and Pajiyili 
Siriyanarigai daughter of Sattan Pajiyili. 


Contemporary of Dantivarman and 
Nandivarman III (C. 826—849); and 
of Sri Mala Srivallabha P&ntfya 
(C. 815- 862 A. D.). 

• 

Later contemporary of Pallava Nan¬ 
divarman III and of the Pandya Sri 
Vallabha. 

, I 

Contemporaries of Nrpaturiga (C. 
849-875); and of the Pandyas Varagu- 
navarman (C. 862-880) and Par&ntaka 
Vfra Narayafla (C. 880—900). 


The periods in which Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan, also called 

Kuv&van Maran (No. 1 of the above list), and Ilangodiyaraiyan, 

also called Maran Paramesvaran (No. 2 above), reigned may be 

determined by working back from the time of Perumbidugu 

/ 

Muttaraiyan, also called Suvaran Maran (No. 3 of the above), 

/ 

whose first inscription at Sendalai, assigned to the first half of 
the 8th century, A. D., states that 1 and 2 were his grand¬ 
father and father respectively. We may safely say that they 
ruled iu the second half of the seventh and the early years of the 
eighth century. 


We do not know much about the first Perumbidugu 
Muttaraiyan—Kuv&van Maran, except that he was the grand- 

/ t 

father of Perumbidugu-Suvaran Maran of the Sendalai record. 
He may have been a contemporary of the Pallava Xarasimha- 
varman II Rajasimha (C. 680 to 700 A. D.) and of the Pandya 
Arikesari Parantaka Maravarman (C. 670 to 710 A. D.). 

His son Ilahgddiyaraiyan, or Maran Paramesvaran, seems to 

/ 

be identical with the Ilangodiyaraiyan, also called Serapudi, 
who is said to have been the original builder of the Vijayalaya 
Cdllsvaram stone temple at Xarl tamalai. A Muttaraiyan called 
Amarunri (firm iu battle) Pudikalari (the enemy of Piidikal- 
Kodumbajur chiefs?), referred to in a record at Puvalaikkudi 
(142 of 1907), may be identical with this chief. Maran 
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Paramesvaran, according to the above list, seems to have been a 
contemporary of the Pallava Paramesvavarman II (C. 700 to 
710 A. D.) and of the two Pandyas Arikesari Parankusa Mapa- 
varman (C. 670 to 710 A. D.) and his successor Kdccadaiyan 
Ranadhfra (C. 710 to 740 A. I).). He bore the same name as his 
Pallava contemporary, and was perhaps the first to build 
a stone structural temple in the Pudukkottai territory. This 
is probable, for the building of structural temples in stone, 
called after him the “ Rajasimha style ” of Pallava architecture 
came into vogue in the time of Rajasimha, who according 
to our scheme was the contemporary of the father of this 
Muttaraiyar chief. It is probable that the original structure, 
which was destroyed, was rebuilt a century and a half later in 
the time of Vijayalaya Cola by Malian Viduman. The temple 
that we now see exhibits certain features of later Pallava archi¬ 
tecture. 

His son Perumbidugu-Suvaran Mapan, bore the names, 
/ / 

Sri Mafan, Tamaralaya, Satrukesari, Abhimanadhfran, and 

Kalvarkalvan, all of which occur in the Sendalai records, while 

the last three occur in an inscription at Killikottai (P. S. I. 236). 
/ 

The Sendalai records are full of his exploits. The fact that they 

are assigned to the first half of the 8th century leads one to 

/ / 

identify him with Satrubayankara. Satrubayankara means “ the 

/ 

terror of enemies ” and is almost synonymous with Satrukesarai 

meaning “ a lion to hise nemies.” This Muttaraiyan, whose queen 

was the donor of a grant dated in the 21st year of the reign of the 
/ / 

Pandya king Sadayan Mapan (C. 710-740 A. D.) at Sevelipuri in 

Tinnevelly district, may therefore have lived in the early years 

of the reign of Pallava Nandivannan II (C. 710-775 A. D.). 

The first Sendalai inscription gives his genealogy and mentions 

/ 

that he built a temple for the Goddess at Sendalai. The other 
/ 

Sendalai records, which are all Tamil verses composed by different 
poets, mention that he fought a number of battles on behalf of 
the Pallavas against the Pindyas and Ceras, and gained 
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victories at :-(l) Kodumbai (Kodumbalur in Pudukk6ttai)-where 

he probably defeated the Velir chiefs. (2) Manalur in Tanjore 

district, 10 miles from Kumbakonam. (3) Tingaldr, 8£ miles 

north-east of Tanjore, where “ his enemies lost their honour, 

the P&ndyas were defeated, their wives caused to enter the fire 

and their elephants which appeared in the battlefield were 

seized. ” (4) Kandahir, on the West coast, where he defeated 

the C6ras. (5) AJundiyur. (6) K&rai (Karaiyiir in Tirupattiir 

Taluk, Raninad district). (7) Marangur. (8) Annalv&yil (Anna- 

vaial in Pudukkdttai). (9) Semponmari. (10) Yenkddai in 
/ / 

Tanjai Sembulanadu. (11) Pugali and (12) Kannantir (Samaya- 

puram near Trichinopoly). We learn* that Perumbidugu 

Perundevi, evidently the queen of this chief and mother of 
/ 

Vid41avidugu-Sittan M&ran, renovated or improved the Yi?nu 
cave-temple at Tirumayam, and endowed a village for its main¬ 
tenance. The cave-temple must have been in existence in the 
time of Nandivarman II Pallava Malla (C. 710-775 A. D.) accord¬ 
ing to the independent evidence supplied by the Divyapra- 
btiandham, which contains hymns composed by Tirumangai Alv&r 
a contemporary of that monarch, in praise of the God at 
Tirumayam. 

Suvaran Maran’s son Videlavidugu Vijupperadiyaraiyan— 
Sittan Mar an was the contemporary of the Pandya Maravannan 
Rajasimha I and lived in the latter half of the reign of Nandi¬ 
varman II. 

/ 

Sattan Mayan seems to .have been succeeded by Maripidugu 
who made grants in the 3rd and 5th years of the Pallava 
Dantivarman’s reign (C. 775-826 A. D.), and so must have been 
ruling towards the end of the reign of Nandivarman II and during 
that of the P&ndya Mayan Sadaiyan (C. 765-815 A. D.). A sub¬ 
ordinate of this chief named Valivadugan also called Kalimurkha 
Ilavaraiyan is said to have had the tank called Vali-eri dug at 


P. 8.1. 13 
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Kunnindark6vil. * Records of the C61a Parantaka I at Alam- 
b&kkam in the Trichinopoly district show that there was there 
a tank called Maripidugu dri. A large well at Tiruvellarai in the 
Trichinopoly district, called Maripidugu Perungitmru, was 
constructed between the fourth and fifth years of Dantivarman’s 
reign. Another inscription at the same place dated in Danti- 
varman’s reign mentions a Maripidugu Ilangdvel, evidently an 
officer under Maripidugu. Inscriptions of the reign of the C61a 
R&jaraja I mention a place called Maripidugu Caturvediman- 
galam in Rajendrasimha valanadu (S. I. I. II, iii, page 325). 

Probably Videlavidugu Muttaraiyan, also called Kuvavan 

/ 

S&ttan, was the son of Maripidugu. According to an inscription 

at Malaiyadipatti (P. S. I. 18) dated the 16th year of Danti- 

varman's reign, Videlavidugu excavated the Siva cave-temple 

there. The God of this place was called Vagisvara, the Sanskrit 

/ 

equivalent of Tirnnavukkarasu, a name of the Saint Appar, who 
was a contemporary of Mahendravarman I. His son Sattan 
Paliyili, has been mentioned (see page 562) as the excavator of 
the cave-temple called Paliyili hvaram at Narttamalai. He 
lived towards the end of Dantivarman’s reign and the beginning 
of that of Nandivarman III. S&ttan Paliyili was probably a 
contemporary of Nandivarman III, and the Pandya Sri Mara Sri 
Vallabha, and his son whose name is not known, erected a 
mandapam in front of the cave, and had a vehicle in the form of 
a bull made for the idol, and also a shed to keep it in, as we learn 
from an inscription (P. S. I. 19) dated the seventh year of the 
reign of Pallava Nrpatuhga (C. 849—875 A. D.). This chief 
was therefore contemporary of the latter and also of the P&ndya 
Parantaka Vfra Narayana (C. 880 to 900 A. D.). 

The second half of the ninth century marks the rise of the 
C61as under Vijayalaya to power, and their capture of Tanjore 
territory from the Muttaraiyars. The latter “ either of their own 


• P. S. I. 17. dated the fifth year of Dantivarraan's reign. 
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accord or as a result of the temptation offered by Varaguna, 
appear to have thrown in their lot with the Pandyas. The result 
was that they lost Tanjore which was captured by VijayMaya 
acting in the interests of the Pal lavas.”* 

A single inscription of a certain Konalapu Muttaraiyar is 
found in the Kfranur temple (P. S. I. 237) dated in the 13th year 
of his reign. The characters are in old Tamil and may belong 
to a century later than the ninth—perhaps the tenth.f We 
know' nothing more about him. 

We hear of Muttaraiyars only as vassal chiefs under the 

C61as till the time of Kul6ttunga I. An inscription at 

Kudumiyamalai (P. S. I. 31) of the 20th year of the reign of a 

R&jakesari mentions a Muttaraiyar Nambi and a Perumbidugu 

Muttaraiyar; another at the same place (P. S. I. 45) dated the 

6 th year of the reign of a Parakesari mentions the daughter of a 

/ 

Muttaraiyar who was the queen of Sembiyan Irukkuve}, and a 
third (No. 69) of the 23rd year of the reign of a Parakesari 
mentions a Vilupperaraiyar Velan Pugalan and his mother 
Udaiyal Kavimadi. An inscription in the Tiruvilahgudi Siva 
temple (P. S. I. 90) dated the 14th year (1012 A. D.) of the reign 
of Rajar&ja Cola I mentions that Ntirruveli, a hamlet near that 
village which had long been deserted, was named Pasurnangai 
Nalliir, after Pasurnangaiyar, the mother of the Senapati, or 
General, Mudikondacoja Vijupperaraiyan of Uttamacolanalhir. 
Another inscription in the Irumbanadu temple (P. S. I. 126) 
dated the 46th year of the reign of Kul6tturiga I (1115 A. D.) 
mentions Anukka Vijupperaiyar, a Revenue Survey and settle¬ 
ment officer. A Vijayalaya Muttaraiyar is one of the signatories 
in an inscription of the reign of Kul6ttunga I discovered at 
Tiruneduhgulam in the Trichinopoly district (No. 670 of 1909). 

* K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: C6jas, Vol. I, page 134. 

t The inscription is on the wall of the central shrine of the Siva temple, 
which'from the architectural style appears not to be earlier than the 10th 
century. 
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Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer observes that “ there is a class of 
people who call themselves Muttarasans (mostly in the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore districts), and this is perhaps the only 
living remnant of this ancient dynasty.”* (See Mutturaja in 
Yol. I, p. 129). 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE (7th-9th CENTURIES). 

Government. —The king was assisted by ministers in charge 
of the several departments. There were governors or Viceroys 
in charge of the provinces— rdqtraa or mandalas, which were 
subdivided into kurrams and nadus. The smallest unit of local 
self-government was the gramam or village, and the names of 
villages usually had one of the suffixes mangalam, kudi, tir or 
vayal which still survive. 

Civil and military functions were not rigidly divided. 
Inscriptions and grants refer to officers who distinguished them¬ 
selves both as ministers and generals, and were also diplomats 
and poets. The king set up monuments to commemorate the 
gallantry not only of Enadis or commanders but even of private 
soldiers. 

Taxation and revenue. —\Ve have no detailed information 
about the system of revenue collection and taxation prevalent 
during these centuries. The nature of the taxes and rents to 
which a village was subject can only be determined from the list 
of exemptions mentioned in the inscriptions relating to grants 
other than Brahmadeyam, or grants to Brahmins, and Devadanam, 
or grants to temples: lands so granted were iraiyali or tax-free. 
Such grants of land were believed to secure spiritual merit. An 
Irukkuvel chief making a tax-free endowment to a religious 
institution winds up with the formula, ‘ may the feet of whoever 
respects this grant he for ever on my head. ’ (P. S. I. 9). The 

perpetuation of such an endowment was looked upon as a 
religious obligation (P. S. I. 237). Tax-free lands carried with 


E. I. Vol. XIII, i). 139. 
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them the kardnmai, or tenancy, and cultivators’ rights, and mlyatci 
or freehold rights. Gifts to temples were entrusted either to 
the nattars of the village, as in P. S. I. No. 238, in which a grant 
to the temple of Kudumiyamalai or Tirunalakkunjam, as it was 
then called, was placed in the hands of the people of Pinnangudi 
and Parambaiyur, who were charged with the responsibility for 
its proper administration) or to the chief of the assembly—the 
Sdttan of the Sabha as in P. S. I. No. 19. All breaches of such 
trusts were penalised w’ith fines payable to temples. For example, 
it was stipulated in the Narttcimalai inscription (P. S. 1.19) that 
for any breach of trust, the trustee who was responsible for the 
proper conduct of the endowment should pay a fine of 25 
kalahjus .* The boundaries of grants of land were demarcated 
with stones or Euphorbia hedges. 

The Assembly .—Membership to the village assembly was 
strictly regulated by qualifications of property and learning. 
Committees called vdriyams formed its executive. The 
committees were responsible for the prompt despatch of business, 
and drastic penalties were imposed upon members who obstructed 
business. 

The assembly attended to almost all the affairs of the 
village. One of its chief functions was to look after the temple 
administration, manage endowments, and conduct the daily 
temple services and periodical festivals. Another important duty 
was to supervise repairs to tanks. The inscriptions of this period 
mention the excavation of a number of irrigation tanks (e. g. 
P. S. 1.17). An interesting inscription relates to the construction 
of a stone sluice at Rasalippatti in the reign of Nandivarman 
(P. S. I. 16). 

There are references in the State inscriptions of this period 
to village assemblies at Narttamalai. Peruvilattur in Annalvayil 
(Annavasal) kurram, Kfranur, Pinnangudi and Parambaiyur. 

• Kalanju mentioned in the inscriptions is the gold ka£u, ' the coin being 
apparently described by its weight.' 
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Religion. —The period that we are now studying was an age of 
Hindu revival. X wave of the Bhdkti cult swept over the Tamil 
land. Devotion to a personal God, in the aspect of Siva or of 
Vi?nu, service to God’s devotees, feeding and clothing them and 
otherwise ministering to their happiness and comfort, were the 
chief duties of those who practised this cult The new revival 
had a militant side also ; it tried to suppress the ‘ heretical sects ’ 
of the Jainas and the Bauddhas. The leaders of this revival 
were the 63 Saiva N4yanmars and the 18 Vai^nava Ajv&rs. 
Four of the Nayanmars, Appar, Tirugnanasambandar, Sundara- 
murti and Manikkavacakar, and all the Alvars, composed hymns 
and travelled all over the Tamil country, and even outside it, 
singing the praises of God to the accompaniment of the ydl , and 

carrying on disputations with the Jainas and the Bauddhas. 

/ 

The hymns of the Saiva 1 Four ’ are known as the Tevaram, 

and those of the Vai§nava ‘Eighteen’ as the Tiruvaymoli 

prabandham. There are references in the Tevaram to some 
/ 

shrines in the State." The Peiiyapurdnam which treats of the 
lives of the 63 saints refers to the great importance of Kdnadu 
and mentions Kodumbalur as its chief town.f The Vai$nava 
saint Ti ruraa dgai Alvar sang hymns in praise of the God at 
Tirumayam.J 

Two of the Nayanmars are associated with the State. 
Idangaji Nayanar was a Vdir chieftain of Kodumbalur, and 
Perumilalai Kupumba Nayanar, who obtained psychic powers 
and finally salvation by meditating upon the greatness of the 

• of. Kaijuvayar tain a i nfkki yennai yatkol 
Kannudald nannu midam Annalvdyil 
Neduvayil Nirai vayal Sul neydal vayil 

• • • 

Tirunavukkara$u Nayanar—Tiruttandakain 6th Tirumufai. 
t Periyapuranam—Idanqali Ndyandr Purdnam , Stanzas 1 and 2. 
t Tirumarigai Alvar —Periya Tiruvioli , II Hundred vth ten eighth verse ; 
Ill.vi, 9; V, v, 2; VI, viii, 7; VIII, ii. 3 ; IX, ii, 3 ; X, i, 5 ; XI, vii, 5. 
TirukhiTunddndakmn, verse 19, line 3. Periyatiruma4al % verse 126 line 1. 
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Saint Sundarar, was a Kufumbar of Mijalaikurram. The 
sculpture to the north of the entrance into the central shrine of 
the rock-cut cave-temple at Devarmalai is believed to represent 
this Saint. In his account of Saint Kujruva Niyan&r, a 
chieftain of Kalandai, Mr. C. Y. Narayana Aiyar says, “very 
probably he was connected with the Kodumbalur chieftains in 
the vicinity of Pudukkdttai.”* 

The monolithic cave-temples excavated in this period have 
already been mentioned. Great importance seems to have been 
attached to temple festivals. Two inscriptions in the Sri 
Parvatagirfsvara temple at Kunn&ndirkovil (P. S. I. 8 and 15) 
mention gifts of rice to be cooked and distributed among 
Brahmins on the Tiruvddirai day sacred to Siva in December— 
January. P. S. I. 19 at N4rtt&malai mentions an endowment 
for daily service in the temple. Endowments for the maintenance 
of ‘ perpetual lamps ’ were common (e. g. P. S. I. 238 at 
Kudumiy&malai). A Tirugdkarnam inscription (P. S. I. 239) 
records an interesting gift to the temple of a lamp bought 
with money collected by begging ( unnattudal ). Such gifts are 
common. Endowments to temples were made by people of all 
ranks and grades in society, by chiefs and ordinary citizens, and 
by village assemblies. 

The Jains■ —We have already mentioned that there were 
/ 

colonies of Jains at Sittannavaial, Tdnimalai, and Nartt4malai. 
During these three centuries (7th to 9th) the Vaiijriava and Saiva 
saints went about the country preaching against the Jains and 
the Buddhists. They almost succeeded in suppressing the 
Buddhist faith in the Tamil country, as was noted by the Chinese 
Pilgrim Hieun Tsang (Yuan Chwang) when he visited K&nci in 
the middle of the seventh century. But even the dialectical 
skill of Appar and Sambandar did not succeed in suppressing the 
Jainas. Jaina Sangas flourished in the land. A Tenimalai 

* C. V. Narayana Aiyar: “ Origin and Early History of Safvism in 
South India ” : University of Madras : 1936. 
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inscription (P. S. I. 9) mentions that Malayadhvaja, a Jaina 
ascetic, lived there, and that an Irukkuvel chief gave him a 
rent-free avippuram or endowment of land for his maintenance. 
Another inscription of this period (No. 10) in the same place 
mentions that there was a matha there called Andarmadam, and 
that one Valla Udana Seruvotti made an image of the Tirthankara 
Mahavfra. An inscription in archaic characters on the * beds ’ 
in the Sittannav&sal natural cavern, which is on palseographic 
grounds, assignable to the 8th or 9th century, gives the names of 
ascetics who retired to the cave to perform penance. The 
excavation of a rock-cut cave-temple on the western side of the 
same hill in the reign of Mahendravarman I for the benefit of his 
Jaina subjects has already been mentioned. Jain images— 
Tfrthankaras and Yakijis,-are found in different parts of the State, 
but there is no clear evidence of their date. The Jaina sect was 
flourishing in the State side by side with the other Hindu sects. 

Literature, Art, and Architecture.— 

The Tdvaram and the Nalayira Prabandham were the out¬ 
standing contributions to Tamil literature in this period. The 
kings, both Pandya and Pal lava, were patrons of learning and 
encouraged both Sanskrit and Tamil scholars. Some of them 
were themselves poets of no mean order. We have mentioned 
Mahendravarman’s contribution to poetry, drama, music and 
painting. 

This period marks a new stage in the evolution of temple 
architecture. The old temples in wood and other perishable 
material gave place to stone structures. The first stage was the 
excavation of cave-temples originated by Mahendravarman. 
The salient features of his style have been described above (see 
pages 555-556). The next stage was the carving of M&malla’s 
monolithic free-standing temples at Mah&mallapuram. An 
inscription on the basement of the main shrine beneath a 
Dvdrapalaka image in the Vijay&laya C61fsvaram temple at 
N&rtt&malai mentions that it was a stone temple built by Ilango^i- 
yaraiyar, otherwise known as Sembtidi, that it was struck by 
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lightning and was rebuilt by Malian Viduman. The original 
temple may have been a Pallava structure of the Rajasimha style 
(see page 567 above). Unfortunately all traces of structural 
temples of the Pallava period, if any did exist, are now lost, and 
the next stage in the evolution of Dravidian architecture is 
marked by a group of early C6la stone temples and the Miivar- 
kovil of Kodumbalur, which will be described in the next 
section. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to attempt a detailed 
account of the iconography of the Pallava period. The images 
found in the cave-temples of the State compare favourably with 
those in the temples of the Seven Pagodas and at Conjeevaram. 
We find here the massive cylindrical lingas fixed to yoni pitJuu, 
usually associated with Pallava temples, images of Ganesa with a 
prominent forehead and his trunk sometimes curled to the right in 
the manner characteristic of Pallava Ganesas, figures of Gods 
and Goddesses, two armed in the early stage and four-armed in 
the later stage, and bas-relief representations of the Tfmurti, the 
Lingddbhava and Gangadaresvara forms of Siva, and Sukhasana- 
mtirtis. The Durga panel in the Malaiyadippatti Siva cave 
compares well with the Durga or Mahi§asuramardhani at 
Mamallapuram; and the Goddess here as at the Seven Pagodas, 
is represented with a benign countenance, eight-armed, astride 
on her lion, and aiming a spear at the demon. The panel 
representing the Saptamatrka or seven Goddesses in the 
same cave deserves mention. Anantasayanam, the figure of 
Vieflu reclining on a serpent, common in Pallava iconography, is 
the principal idol in the two Yi§nu cave-temples in the State, 
Malaiyadipatti and Tirumayam. The Gapas and Gandharvas 
(particularly the flying Gandharvas) and Nandikesvara, are as 
common here as in Pallava shrines elsewhere. 

The dvarapdlakas in the State cave-temples are a distinctive 
feature of Pallava iconography. Their long thick yagndpavita 
corresponding to the modem punul or holy-thread, the peculiar 
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body ornaments, the serpents entwining their limbs, and their 
huge- clubs, are characteristic. They stand either facing the 
spectator or turned sideways exhibiting their profile. Occa¬ 
sionally one arm grips the club, and the other is lifted up in 
token of adoration. They wear a tall head-dress, and their hair is 
often done up in a mass resting on the shoulders. Sometimes 
they wear a flat turban from which occasionally bull’s horns 
project on either side. Mr. Venkata Rangam Raju thinks that 
these are not horns but represent the Valari, a weapon some¬ 
thing like a boomerang. Another suggestion is that the horns 
are those of a crescent, and are intended to recall the fact that 
the Pallavas, as is mentioned in the Nandikalambakam, claimed 
descent from the ‘ lunar ’ race of kings. 

Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan suggests that some of the figures 
usually regarded as dvarapalakas or gate-keepers may really be 
portrait-sculptures of the builders-of the temples. This theory 
has met with almost general acceptance. “ In the rock-cut cave- 
temple of Kunnandarkdvil stands, for instance, a relief which is 
very probably a portrait of a Pallava; the prominence given to it, 
the care bestowed on it, and its marked individuality, suggest 
that the sculptor had chosen a Pallava chieftain for his subject.”* 
Devannalai, Kudumiyatnalai, and the Siva temples at Malai- 
yadippatti and Tirumayam also contain portrait-sculptures. 
The northernmost relief on the left of the entrance to the shrine 
in the DSvarmalai cave-temple, according to tradition, is said to 
represent the saint Perumilalaikupumba Nayanar as already 
mentioned. These Pallava sculptures are simple in style, 
natural in pose and expression, and not loaded with conventional 
ornamentation. 

Among the Sittannavasal frescoes is a much damaged panel 
on a pillar showing king Mahendravarman with his queen. This 
closely resembles the bas-relief of the king and his queens in the 
Adi-var4ha cave-temple at Mahabalipuram. 

*T. G. Aravamuthan : “ Portrait sculptures in South India ” India Society, 
London, 1931. p. 27. 
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SECTION IV.—FROM THE NINTH TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE C6LA EMPIRE—THE VIJAYALAYA LINE. 
PARAKGSARI VIJAYALAYA (C. 850—871 A. D.). 

The first capital of the C61as after the revival of their power 
under Vijay&laya, the first of a line of rulers who are known 
in history as the Imperial C61as, was at Upaiyur. Vijayalaya 
defeated the Muttaraiyars who had thrown in their lot with the 
Pandya king Varagunavarman, and captured Tanjore. Though 
nominally a Pallava vassal, Vijayalaya was practically the inde¬ 
pendent ruler of the territories comprising the modern districts of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and South Arcot, and parts of North 
Arcot and the Pudukk6ttai State. 

Monuments in the State of Vijayalaya's time :* 

As Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri observes,! “Possibly 
VijayAlaya, though a vassal of the Pallava ruler, still dated his 
records in his own regnal years—a privilege exercised by certain 
vassals at all times and by all of them when the power of their 
suzerain was on the decline. It is certain, however, that some 
of the Parak4sari records nearer home (Ujraiyiir) are really his.” 
On this assumption, we may conclude that some of the Parak^sari 
inscriptions, P. S. I. 61 for example, and perhaps many of those 
found in the Pallava rock-cut shrines in the State belong to 
the reign of Vijayalaya. An inscription of Raja Raja I J 
mentions a village named Vijayalaya CaAurvidimangalam in the 
Tanjore district; it was evidently named after VijayAlaya. 

• The only 1 Parakesari ’ record that can be assigned to this reign is 
P. S. I. 61 at Munasandai, dated the 20th year of the reign. It mentions for 
the first time the famous merchant guild of South India, ndnd-disa-ti&ai- 
dyirattu-ainnurruvar (‘ the five hundred of the thousand districts in the four 
quarters ’) which is described at the end of this section. 

t “Ctflas,” Vol. I, page 131. 

$ 8. I. I. II, No, 69 and III, p. 327, 
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A Pandya inscription in the State (No. 282) mentions under the 
name Vijayalaya Cdll&varam, the structural temple, or rather 
group of temples with a central shrine and the remains of seven 
smaller shrines round it, on the Melamalai in the Narttamalai 
where, as has been mentioned above (pages 566-7), is an inscrip¬ 
tion recording how the stone temple originally constructed by 
/ 

Sempudi Ilangodiyaraiyar was destroyed by lightning and rain 
and rebuilt by Tennavan Tamijadiyaraiyan. This reconstruc¬ 
tion must have taken place in the time of Vijayalaya, and the 
temple been named after him. It has a circular garbhagrham 
surrounded by a square prakdram-, the vimanam above the 
garbhagrham and prakdram has four storeys of which the lower 
three are square and the uppermost circular; and above the 
grlvam is a dome-shaped iikharam. There is an ardhamandapam 
in front. A circular garbhagrham within a square prdkdram is 
unusual; and the external appearance of the edifice reminds 
one of the later Pallava style. 

There is a group of small temples in the State—at 
Kaliyappatti, Tirupptir, Visalur and Panangudi—which are 
evidently much earlier in date than the more elaborate C6Ia 
temples, at Tirukkattalai and Kannamir for example. In the 
Kaliyapatti temple there is an unpublished inscription of the 
18th year of a Parakesari, in which according to Messrs. 
K. Venkatarangam Raju and S. R. Balasubramanian, * the 
figure ‘ 8 ’ in the year ‘ 18 ’ and many of the vowels are 
sufficiently archaic to warrant our assigning it to the 9th 
century. This Parakesari cannot have been Parakesari 
Parantaka I, who prefixed the title of Maduraikonda- he who 
took Madura, ’ to his name long before the 18th year of his 
reign, and may therefore be taken to be Parakesari Vijayalaya. 
The absence of niches in the main walls of the garbhagrha, the 
style of the kudus, the shape and ornamentation of the iilchara 
and the angular profile of the corbels, characteristic of this 

• J. O. R. XII, 1, pages 67-68. 
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temple, mark the transition from the Pal lava to the purely Cola 
style. The temple resembles the shrine represented in the rock- 
cut relief now known as ■ Bhagfratha’s penance ’ at Mahabali- 
puram.* ^ 

The temples at Tiruppur, Visalur, Panangudi and Enadi are 
of the same type. The first three may be cceval with Kaliya- 
patti, and the last perhaps a later imitation. 

BAJAKESARI ADITYA IfC. 871-907 A. D .): 

VijayAlaya’s conquest of Tanjore, and the defeat of the 
Muttaraiyare, weakened Varaguna PAndya who, in an endeavour 
to regain his supremacy, advanced successfully on Idavai, but 
soon met the allied forces of the Pallava AparAjita, the 
GAnga king Prithvfpati I, and the C61a Aditya I, in the battle 
of Sri Purambiyam where he was signally defeated. The 
GAnga king lost his life, AparAjita did not pursue the victory, 
and Aditya took advantage of the situation and consolidated 
his position by defeating the Pallava king and annexing 
Toijdaimandalam to the C61a dominions in C. 890 A. D. 

Aditya’s successful arms penetrated into the Kongu country, 
and the GAnga king Pfthvipati II acknowledged the C61a 
suzerainty. At the time of Aditya’s death the C61a kingdom 
extended to KAlahasti in the north, and included much of modern 
Pudukk6ttai State. 

Monuments in the Stale of Aditya's time :f 

The Anbil plates proclaim Aditya as the ‘ famous builder of 
tall rows of stone temples from the SAhyAdri mountains or the 
western ghats to the sea.’ The Sundaresvara temple at Tiruk- 
kattalai called Kaj-kuricci Tirukkarrali in the inscriptions, has 
two early Parakesari inscriptions and one of Rajakesarivarman 
(P. S. I. No. 21). The palseographical features* of the RAja- 
kesari inscription enable us to assign it to Aditya Rajakesari. 

# Longhurst " Pallava Architecture ”—Part II. Plate XXX. 

t Six of the ' RAjak^sari ’ inscriptions in the State (P. S. I. 21 and 31 to 
35) with regnal years ranging from 3 to 40 may be assigned to this reign. 

t See J. 0. R. X, iii, page 232. 
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The Mucukundesvara temple at Kodumbalur, named 
Tiruppudisvaram in the earliest inscription there—P. S. I. 33, 
is similar to the Tirukkattalai temple in style and ornamentation, 
and may be assigned on architectural grounds alone to the 
middle of the 9th century. The earliest inscription in this 
temple (P. S. I. 33) is dated the 21st year of a Rajakesari. 
The two other Rajakesaris of this century, i. e., those before Raja 
Raja I, were Gandaraditya and Sundara Cola; the first ruled for 
eight years, and the second for 18 years, and it is therefore evident 
from this inscription, in which a much higher regnal year is 
given, that the temple must have been built in the time of 
Aditya Rajakesari, and named after Mucukunda, the legendary 
ancestor of the Colas. 

In the Balasubrahinanya temple of Kannanur, which was 
recently renovated under orders of the Darbar, there are two 
inscriptions of a Rajakesari which have not been included in 
the ‘Chronological list of Inscriptions’, or published in the 
volume of the ‘ Inscriptions—Texts of the Pudukkottai State.’ 
“ The palieographical features of the inscriptions, the style of 
architecture and the details of decoration clearly indicate that 
the Rajakesarivarman referred to in the newly discovered 
inscriptions is none other than Aditya Cola I.* 

PARAKESARI PARANTAKA I (C. 907-953 A. D .): 

Soon after his accession, Parantaka invaded the Paiidya 
kingdom. The campaign was prolonged and difficult. 
Rajasiwha, the Paiidya king, secured the help of the king of 
Ceylon, but the combined Pandyan and Ceylonese forces were 
defeated at the battle of Velur in about 915 A. D. Gradually 
Parantaka conquered the whole of the Pandinadu. Rajasimha 
lied to Ceylon, and failing to get further help went to the 
Kerala country (see page 554 above) leaving behind in Ceylon his 
diadem and other insignia of royalty. Parantaka sent an army 

* Messrs. K. Venkatarangam Raju and S. R. Balasubramanyan : J. O. R. 
XI, pages 315-317. 
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to Ceylon to seize the P&ndyan diadem and insignia, but though 
his commander succeeded in defeating the Ceylon army, he could 
not secure the diadem. Parantaka celebrated these successes by 
assuming the title of Maduraiyum llamumkonda or ‘ he who 
conquered Madura and Ceylon.’ 

Parantaka was assisted in his campaigns by the Velir 

chieftains of Kodumbalur who were in close alliance with the 

Cola sovereign.* Parantaka’s son Arikulakesari had married 

Piidi Adicca Pidari, daughter of Tennavan Ilangdvelhr of 

/ 

Kodumbaltir. The Sinnamandr plates of the sixteenth year of 

Rajasimha (C. 916) give an embellished account of a surprise 

victory that R&jasimha won over the Velir forces at the battle 

of Kodumbaldr, in the prolonged Cola-Pandya war of 

Parantaka’s reign. A Kudumiyamalai inscription (P. S. I. 255) 

of Mapavarman Sundara Pandya I dated 1219-20 A. D. mentions 

a Cola inscription of the reign of Parantaka I which was 

/ 

reinscribed when the prakdra of the Sikhanathasvami temple 
was widened. It refers to a grant of land by Yfra-C6]a 
Ilangovelar before he set out to ravage llam (Ceylon). 
This is clear evidence that a Kodumbalur Velir headed 
Parantaka’s army of invasion. This inscription is dated 
the thirty-third year of Parantaka’s reign, and helps us to fix 
the date of the Ceylon expedition, which mu6t have begun in 
939-40 A. D. 

In the intervals between the Pandya campaigns, Par&ntaka 
subdued the Bana chiefs and made his Ganga ally Ppthivipati II 
overlord of the Bana country, that is, the modern Nellore district. 

By 940, C61a authority extended from modern Nellore 
in the north to Cape Comorin in the south. The neighbouring 
powers, the Ra§trakutas and the Eastern C&lukyas, were jealous 
of this rapid expansion. Parantaka’s grateful vassal and ally 
Pjrthivlpati, the Ganga king, died about 940 A. D. His successor 
Butuga II, who had married a Ra$trakuta princess, allied himself 
9 See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri's ‘ Colas * Vol. I, page 149. 
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with Kr?na III, the Ra$trakrita king. This strengthened KrW&, 
who invaded the Cola kingdom and slew the prince R4jendra, 
also known as K6dandarama, the eldest son of Parantaka. 
The death of the prince cast a gloom over Parantaka during the 
rest of his life, and brought about a temporary decline in the 
power of the Colas. 

This intrepid and ill-fated prince Rajendra or Kddandarama 
is mentioned in two Kudumiyamalai inscriptions (P. S. I. 78 and 
80). The first, dated the fifteenth year of Parantaka I, 921-22 
A. D., mentions a gift of gold to the God at Kudumiyamalai by 
an officer of the prince’s household, and also by a servant 
employed to prepare sandal-paste for the prince’s toilet. The 
second inscription, dated in the same year, mentions that the 

/ 9 

prince himself, ‘ Sri Kodandarama, son of the great Cola lord Sri 
Parantaka, also called Maduraikonda Parakesari, ’ made a gift of 
gold to the same temple, and that the amount was invested with 
the residents of Pinnangudi, a neighbouring village. These gifts 
may have been made by the prince and his servants while they 
camped at Kudumiyamalai during the Pandyan campaigns. 

Monuments of Parantaka's reign : 

The architectural features of Tiruvagnfsvara temple at 
Cittur in Tirumavam taluk, and the character of the epigraphs 
in it, mark it as an early Cola monument. The central 
shrine and the ardhamandapa, both of the same period, have 
different kinds of corbels; the corbel of the former has the 
characteristic Pallava roll-moulding, but instead of a roll at the 
lower edge of the curved part of the corbel, we find a hollow 
moulding as in the Tirukkattalai temple, while the ardhamandapa 
has the ordinary plain bevelled corbel. The earliest inscription 
in the temple (P. S. I. 24) is of the 4th year of a Rajakesari 
who may be identified with Gandaraditya, the successor of 
.Parantaka, and the next earliest (P. S. I. 27), of the 7th year of 
Raja Raja I. The occurrence of an inscription of the fourth 
year of Gandaraditya supports the view that the temple may 
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have been built in Par&ntaka’s time (C. 907-953 A. D.). 
The temple with its sub-shrines is now partly in ruins, but 
the central shrine, the ardhamandapa and the lower portion 
of the vimanam have now been conserved by the Darbar and 
renovated. 

/ 

The Siva temple at Nfrpalani has all the characteristics of 

the early C61a temples. The earliest C61a inscription (P. S. I. 30) 

in it is of the 6th year of a Rajakesari identified as Gandaraditya. 

In front of the mandapam, in which there is the image of a nandi, 

there is a stone slab bearing a trident and an inscription (P. S. I. 

/ 

241) of an early P&ndyan king, Maran Sadayan (C. 765-815 
A. D.) mentioning endowments to the God of Nfrpalani. 
This inscription shows beyond doubt that there was a temple here 
in the 8th century. It seems certain that a stone temple of this 
style could not have existed in the 8th century. We may 
therefore conclude that the original structure was probably of 
brick and mortar, and was rebuilt in stone before the 6th year of 
Gandaraditya, probably in Par&ntaka’s time. 

* 

The main shrine of Sikhanathasv&mi in the temple at 
Kudumiyamalai seems to have been built about this time. It is 
an interesting fact that all the early C61a inscriptions in this 
temple are on the walls of its second prakara, and not on the main 
shrine. There are four early Parakesari inscriptions (P. S. I. 48, 
49 and 50 of the 8th year and 56 of the 13th year). This Para¬ 
kesari must have been a predecessor of Raja Raja I—either 
Parantaka I or Uttama Cola. We know from P. S. I. 78 that 
the shrine was in existence in 922 A. 1). in Parautaka’s time, 
when the attendants of Prince Kodandarama made gifts to the 
Gods of Tirumulattdnam and of Tirumertali ; the former refers 
to Sikh&nathasvdmi and the latter to the God of the Melaik- 
k6vil (Mer-tali = Melaikkovil, western shrine). It is quite 
probable that the shrine was constructed in Parantaka’s time, if 
not earlier. The absence of early inscriptions on the original 
shrine, and their presence on the prakara walls, suggest 
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that the shrine has been remodelled. Tradition ascribes 
the building of the central shrine to one of the Sundara P&ndyas. 
We know from the State inscriptions (P. S. I. Nos. 248, 255, 
285 and 506) that in the time of the second Pandya empire, 
especially in the reign of M&ravarman Sundara Pdiidya I, the 
structure of the temple underwent considerable modifications. 

/ . 

The Siva temple at Madattukk6vil is another example of 
an early C61a temple that was reconstructed after the decline 
of the second Pandya empire in an altogether different style. Of 
the 14 inscriptions found in this temple, 12 of C61a and P&ndya 
times are found on the entrance and on the walls of the cloister 
of the prakdram. The only inscription on the walls of the 
main shrine are the names in modem Grantha script of the 
Tfta represented as worshipping Siva, which are sculptured in 
relief under the cornice. The earliest inscription on the prakara 
wall (P. S. I. 56) is dated the 13th year of a Parakesari and 
mentions a chief, Udaiy&r Vfracdjan Uttamasllan who bore one 
of Parcintaka’s surnames. The regnal year and the name of the 
chief suppoi't the inference that the Parakesari of this record was 
Pardntaka I; in which case the date would be 920 A. D. The 
original shrine seems to have been intact in 1030 A. D. when, 
according to an inscription of the 13th year of Rajadhiraja I 
(P. S. I. 105), a njUamandapam, * no trace of which remains, 
was added to the main shrine. An inscription (P. S. I. 358) 
of the 17th year of Jatdvarman Sundara P&ndya I (June 3, 
1267 A. D.) mentions repairs to or reconstruction of the temple, 
and another (P. S. I. 1107), undated, mentions a chief—Udaiyar 
Gangaiyarayar, who renovated the temple. It is thus evident 
that in the time of Parantaka there already stood, if it was 
not actually built then, the original shrine, surrounded by a 
prdkdram with a cloister in which the minor deities were 
housed, an arrangement similar to that at the Kail&sanatha 
temple at Conjeevaram. The present shrine, which is a monument 

■— . . ■ . - -- - . . —■— ■ r - ■ 

• (nfUa * dance). 
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‘of elaborate and exquisitely beautiful architecture was probably 
built to replace the original shrine in about the second half of 
the 16th century. The Amman shrine standing outside the 
enclosure is later than the original shrine, but earlier than 
the present main shrine. From an inscription (P. S. 1.140) of the 
twelfth year of R&j&dhiraja II, mentioning an endowment to the 
Goddess, it may be. inferred that this shrine was in existence 
in 1179 A. D. The Amman shrines, or Tirukkamakdtfam, as 
they are called in records, attached to the temples where the 
main shrine is of the early C61a period, are generally of later 
date. 

The records of the reign *: 

The State inscriptions mention by name some feudatory 

chiefs and principal officers of Parantaka. We have mentioned 

the references to Prince Kddandarama and the officers of his 

retinue. Kudumiy^malai has 15 inscriptions of Parab&rari 

Parantaka. P. S. I. 69 mentions a Muttaraiya chief, Viluppera- 

paiyar V6lan Pugalan of Mannaikkudi, on whose behalf his 

mother Udaiyil Kavimadi made a gift to the temple. Two 

records (P. S. I. 63 and 65) mention gifts by an Irukkuvel 

chief, Madurantaka also known as Adittan Vikramakesari; the 

chief, as was the custom in those days, assumed his suzerain’s 

title Madurantaka and the name of Aditya C61a. Arinjirai 

Bhatt^ran, named after prince Arinjaya, also known as Valavan 

Poraiyan of Nfrpalani in Opatturkuppam, figures in P. S. I. 68. 

/ 

No. 67 mentions a Pandyan princess of Sevalur—Pattam Pad&ri 
Pandyadi Arasi. Probably she was married to the local chieftain. 
One of the earliest State records that mention a Pallavar4yar 
chief—Avantiyak6va Pallavarayar or Mayilai Tindan, is P. S. I. 
70_!_ 

• There are 22 inscriptions of this reign in the State,—Nos. 38, 42, 48 to 
51, 53, 56, 63, 67 to 75 and 78 to 81. These cover the period from the 2nd 
to the 38th year of the reign. In the first eighteen, the Ruler is referred tp 
simply as ‘ Parak64ari ’ without any other title. 
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Udaiyar Vfra C61an Uttamasflan mentioned in an in¬ 
complete inscription at Madattukkovil (P. S. I. 56) may be 
either the king himself or one of his vassal chiefs who was 
called after him. 

Accan (Adityan) Murti, a minister, Panaiyankiifran, the 
Perunjarpadaittalavan or commander of the Perunjar forces, and 
Kari, the Perunjar Pidaran, another military officer, are 
mentioned in a Munasandai inscription (P. S. I. 71). 

RAjAKiSARI QANDARADTTYA (C. 949 to 957 A. D.): 

Tondaimandalam was still in the hands of Kj-sna III who 
parcelled it out among his allies. GaJidar&ditya made frantic 
efforts to retrieve the loss of this province, and succeeded in 
weaning the Banas from their allegiance to Krsna III. 

/ 

His famous queen Sembiyan Mahad^vi, a very pious lady, 
survived her husband for many years and lived on till 1001 A. D. 
She is reputed to have built many stone temples and made 
•endowments to many others already in existence. There is no 
evidence at present to show that she built any temples in the 
State. 

The three inscriptions in the State that may be assigned to 
the reign of Gandaraditya' mention Udaiyar Mahimalaya 
Irukkuvelar who was also known as Parantakan Vfra Cdlan. 
The title of Udaiydr shows that he was an Irukkuvel chief of 
Kodumbalur who ruled Kudumiyamalai and Cittur. His other 
name Parantaka Vfra Colan shows that he was a vassal of the 
Cola Emperor. 

PARAK^SARI ARItsJAYA (C. 956 to 957 A. D.): 

Arinjaya followed the policy of his brother Gandaraditya 
in giving his daughter in marriage to a Bana king. Little 
is known of him except that he fell in battle at Afrur, and he is 
styled Aj'Turt-tunjina-dtvar. 

• The three ‘ Rajakdsaii ’ records P. S. I. 22, 24 and 30 with regnal 
years 3, 4 and 6. 
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RAJAK£SARI SONDARA C6lA PARANTAKA IL (C. 956 to 973 A. D.): 

AND PARAKJZSARIADITYA II(C. 966 to 969 A. D.j: 

Sundara C61a first directed his attention to the South. 
Vira Paijdya had set himself up as an independent ruler in the 
reign of Gafldaraditya. Aditya, the son of Sundara C61a, 
exhibited great heroism in the battle of Cevur in which Yfra 
Pindya sustained a heavy defeat.* 

One of the commanders of the C61a forces was Par&ntakan 
Siyiya V£lar of Kodumbaliir. He led the army into the southern 
Paodya country, and even crossed over to Ceylon to punish the 
Ceylonese for helping Vira Pandya, and fell in battle there 
in 959. 

In spite of the successes of Aditya and the C61a generals, 
Vfra Paijdya was far from being subdued. Sundara C61a met 
with better success, however, in the Kagtrakiita wars, and thereby 
re-established C61a rule over the territory now forming the 
districts of South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput. He died 
in his ‘ golden palace ’ at Kancfpuram, and was thence known as 
Ponmdligait-tuiijina ddvar. 

Sundara C61a spent the last four years of his life under the 
shadow of a great bereavement. His son, Aditya, was assassina¬ 
ted in a palace intrigue, and Sundara was not able to bring the 
culprits to book. It is believed that Uttama C61a, the son of 
Gandaraditya and cousin of Sundara C61a, was responsible for 
the assassination, and on the death of Aditya II, he was recog¬ 
nised as the heir-apparent. 

•p. 8. I. 82 in the MucukundeSvara temple at Kodumbdltir mentions 
Udaiyar Madurintakar-Sundara C61an. As Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
points out, “this unique record disposes of the notion that the title of 
Madurantaka (Maduraikon^a) in the records of this period must have been 
borne only by a son of Pardntaka I. The inscription offers the clue to the 
correct identity of Maduraikoflija Rijak^sari."—Cdjas—Vol. 1, p. 173. 
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The young Raja R4ja, who was the natural heir * either felt 
himself powerless to oppose Uttama C61a or preferred to wait for 
the crown until after his death. 

Aditya II, though a provincial viceroy in the reign of his 
father, issued records in his own name and shared his father's 
royal authority. 

Professor K- A. Nilakanta Sastri has convincingly shown 
that Parakesari Parthivendravannan, whose name occurs in 
inscriptions of this period, is none other than Aditya II whose 
full title was Vfra-Pandyan-talaikoflda-Parthivendra-Karikala- 
Para-kesari Aditya. 

The commentary on the Viracdliyam, a Buddhist .work, 
eulogises Sundara Cola. He is there described as a great 
patron of letters. This is a testimony to the tolerance of the 
C61as, and their friendly attitude towards the Buddhist Sangha 
in Southern India. 

PARAK&SABI UTTAMA COlA (C. 970 to 985 A. D.): 

Little is known about the reign of Uttama. There are two 

records of his in the Melaikkovil at Kudumiyamalai—P. S. I. 45 

/ 

and 521 which mention Sembiyan Irukkuv^lar, a nobleman or 
chief of the Irukkuvel family—the allies and vassals of the 
C61as. The first is a grant by Varaguxjanatti, the queen of 
Sembiyan who is described as a Muttaraiya princess. This proves 

# The following genealogical table will help the reader to understand the 
relative claims of Uttama C6Ja and Rdja Raja I. 

Parantaka I. 


Rajiditya (fell in the Gandaraditya. Arinjaya. 

battle of Takkdlam | | 

949 A. D.). Madurantaka Sundara C6ja Parantaka II. 

Uttama C61a. 

X 1 I 

Aditya II Raja Raja I. 
(assassinated 
969 A. D.). 

t They belong to the 6th and 10th years of his reign. 
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that the Irukkuv61s of Kodumb&lur and the Muttaraiyars inter¬ 
married. The second record mentions a gift to the same 

/ 

temple by Nangai Nandeviyar, queen of Sembiyan Irukkuvelar. 
C6la monuments in the State between C. 950 and 985 A. D .: 

The most outstanding monument of this period is the 
group of three temples at KodumbRltir known as the Muvark6vil, 
The Pallava—grantha inscription (P. S. I. 14) on the south wall 
of the shrine of the middle temple records that they were built 
by Vikramak^sari, the V61ir chief, for himself and his two queens, 
Karrali and Varaguni. There is a reference to a temple of 
Yikramakesari in a Kanarese inscription (P. S. I. 1086) on three 
stoned now built into the side walls of the tank in front 
of the Mucukunctesvara temple at Kodumb&lur. Vikramakesari 
was the ally and vassal of Sundara C61a Par&ntaka II, 
and Varagunk, one of his queens, was the Cola king’s sister. 
The temple must therefore have been built in Sundara C61a’s 
reign between C. 960 and 970 A. D. A detailed description of 
the Miivark6vil is given in the Gazetteer. 

The other temples of this period are the Agastf^vara temple 
at Vellanur, the Puspavanesvara temple at Puvalaikkudi and 
the Vyeigrapurfsvara temple at Tiruvehgaiv&sal. The earliest 
inscription in the Vellandr temple is No. 25 in the State list, 
and is dated in the 4th year of a Rajakesari; that in the 
Piivilaikkudi temple is No. 42 dated in the 5th year of a 
Parakesari, and refers to certain constructions in the temple; 
that at Tiruvengaivasal* is dated in the 5th year of a Parakesari. 
We are not able to identify these Rijakesaris and Parakesaris, 
but from the absence of the names of the kings after the title 
‘ Rajakesari ’ or ‘ Parakesari, ’ we may safely conclude that they 
were kings of this period earlier than Raja R&ja I, since from 
his time onwards the kings recorded both their names and their 
titles in their inscriptions. 

• No. 239, A. E. E. 1914, not published in the State List. 
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RAjAKliSARl RAJA RAJA1(C. 985-1014 A. D.): 

The reign of RAjak6sari Arumojivarman Mummudi C61a- 
deva also known as R&ja Raja, the Great, marks the beginning 
of a century of Cola ascendency. 

His conquests: 

The praiasti of the king in the State inscriptions beginning 
with the words “ tirumakal-pdla ” mentions his conquests. He 
led more than one expedition to the south to break up the 
Pandya-Cera-Sinhalese alliance, and after his victory at Kanda- 
liir, he assumed the title Kdndalur-SdlaikkalamafuUu-aruliya, 
meaning, “ He who destroyed the fleet in the roadstead of 
K&ndalur, ” a division of modern Trivandrum town. He then 
occupied Coorg, and parts of Mysore, and of the Bellary, Salem, 
Chittoor and North Arcot districts, then known as Nulambap&di, 
and conquered Rattap&di, the Western CAlukya country. The 
Tungabhadra formed the boundary between the C61a and Western 
C&lukya empires. Vengi became a C61a protectorate and RAja 
RAja cemented the C61a alliance with the Eastern CAlukyas by 
marrying his daughter to Vimal&ditya of V6hgi. 

In A. D. 993, he led naval expeditions to Ceylon and the 
Maldives, and annexed the northern half of the former island 
which he renamed Mummudiccdlamandalam. 

P. S. I. 84 has a variant reading in his praiasti which 

/ 

mentions an engagement on the banks of the Siruturai* which 
does not occur in other versions of the praiasti found in the 
State or elsewhere. 

Raja Raja's vassals, allies and officers—in the State : 

P. S. I. 26 of the 7th year of Raja R&ja’s reign mentions a 
gift of land to the Tiruvagnfsvara temple at Cittiir in the State 

by a KodumbMur chief R4singan Uttama Sflan also called 

— ■ — ■ - — - ■ - - _ 

• “- polil ani dlikol SiTutiirai (*» the Turigabhadra which flows into 

the sea, and the banks of which are adorned with groves). 
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Mummudi C6Ja Irukkuv61 preparatory to his marching with his 
army on an expedition to the north, evidently into Nolambapadi 
and Gahgap&di, now parts of Mysore State. The administration 
of the charity was entrusted to the officer in charge of the nadu, 
iUsingan Pallavaraiyan also called Parintakankunjaramallan 
P. S. I. 23 of the 4th year of the reign at Kilattanaiyam records a 
gift by Raja Raja Ilangovel, probably of the Kodumbalur line. 

P. S. I. 90 at Tiruvilarigudi mentions the distribution of the 
temple land among the temple servants, by the village assembly 
here known as the Perunguri Sabhaiydr, and the reclamation 
of certain other land in a deserted hamlet which was overgrown 
with rank vegetation, and unfit for cultivation owing to breaches 
in the irrigation tank. These transactions were made under the 
orders of the K?etran or district officer, Uttama C6Ja, chief of 
KerapLntakanalliir. The original documents relating to the 
endowment were reported to have been lost; the perunguri sabha 
met on the tank bund, a report was made by the temple trustees 
on the condition of the land, and the repair of the tank was 
sanctioned. The hamlet where the land was situated was 
renamed Paiur Nangai Nallur, in honour of the mother of 
Mudikonda C6Ja Vijupparaiyar or Muttaraiyar, also called Paiur 
Ambalatt&di, a general and chief of Uttama C6Ja Nallur, while 
the tank was named Attani Piriri, evidently in commemoration 
of the meeting of the Attani or Sabha on its bund. Another 
record in the same place (P. S. I. 89) mentions taxes assessed in 
very small fractions of the kd?u, such as 1/32 of 1/320 and even 
smaller fractions. The K^tran Uttama C6jan is stated 
(P. S. I. 90 and 92) to have made an* elaborate survey and 
settlement of this part of the empire. We know from Raja 
RAja’s inscriptions elsewhere that in . his reign the whole 
empire was surveyed. A recently discovered inscription on the 
pitham of a Jain Yak?i image at Sembattur in the State 
mentions Jayankoiida Cojan, the Mtivendavelan or administrator 
of Kulamangala N&du. 
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Rdja Rdja's titles : 

R&ja RAja styled himself R&ja R&jakesari in his praiasti. 

His other titles were (1) Mummudi C6la, (2) Ksatriya iikhd 

/ 

mani, (3) Jayangonda Cdlendra Simha, (4) SivapadaUkhara, 
(5) Janandtha, (6) Nigarili C6la, (7) Rajindra Simhai (8) C6la- 
mdrtanda, (9) Rdjamartdnda, (10) Nityavindda, (11) Pdndya - 
kula&ani (12) Kdralantaka, (13) Singalantaka, (14) Ravikula- 
manikya and Telihgakulakala. Some of his provinces and 
districts were named after one or other of his titles. The 
following provinces covered portions of the Pudukkdttai State. 

1. Rdja Rdja Valanddu had about seven kurrams and 
included the following villages—Tirumananjeri, Majaiyiir, Kovi- 
ltir, Tiruvidaiyapatti, Ambukk6vil, Pajahgarai, Tiruvappuri 
Tirug6karnam and Kalasamangalam. 

2. Kdraldntaka Valanddu comprised modern Kulitalai 

taluk, parts of modern Trichinopoly taluk and parts of the 

State; the Pudukkdttai portion was covered by three kurrams, 

Urattiir, Annalv&yil and Ollaiyur and included the following 

villages:—Kodumb&lur, Tiruvilihgudi, Madattukk6vil, Paiyiir, 

Nanguppattl, Nfrpajani, Mfuaveli, Alattur, Kadavampatti, Pudu- 

vayal, Pappakkuricci, Narttamalai, Kflattayanallur, Madiyanur, 

Irumbali, Ariydr, Annavasal, Sattaniir, Karaiyur, Piivalaikkudi, 

Melattagaiyam, Maravamadurai, Kijattanaiyam, Kallampatti, 

Sundaram, Idaiyarpur, Oliyamangalam, Kudumiyamalai, Param- 

/ 

bur, Pinnangudi, Sevalur and Kudaliir. 

3. Pandikuldianivalanddu had about nine nadus including 

Malaiyadipatti, Vi^alur, V&luvamangalam, Kfranur, Tirupptir, 

Vfrakkudi, N&njiir, Odukkiir, M6Aakudi, Kallikudi, Cettippatti, 

Vellanur, Todaiyur, Kunnandarkovil, Varappur, Sirusunai, 

Sellukudi, Perumanadu, Tiruverigaivasal, Sendamangalam, 
/ 

Tennangudi, Semb&ttur and Puttkmbur. 

Narttamalai, then an important city, was named 
Telingakulakalapuram after one of the titles of Raja Raja. 

75 
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Monuments of the time of Raja Raja in the State* : 

/ 

The earliest inscriptions in the Siva temples at Kflat- 

tanaiyam (P. S. I. 23), on a tank bund near Melattajjaiyam 

/ 

(P. S. I. 84), in the ruined Siva temple at Tiruvilangudi, and on 

a rock near the Kadambarkdvil at Nartt&malai (P. S. I. 91) 

belong to this reign. P. S. I. 23 at Kflattanaiyam records a 

gift by R&ja R&ja Ilangovel to Sri Uttamadanfsvara, the God of 

the temple there, and is dated the fourth year of Raja Raja’s 

/ 

reign (989 A. D.). P. S. I. 84 mentions a grant to the Siva 

temple on the foreshore of Angaraikkanmai near Melattanaiyam 

in the 17th year of Raja Raja’s reign (1002 A. D.). It is 

probable that these temples were built in the latter half of the 

10th century. P. S. I. 89, 90 and 92 at Tiruvilangudi or Vikrama- 

k4sari Caturv6dimangalamt are dated the 27th and 28th years 

of his reign. It appears from these inscriptions that the 

temple was then flourishing, and it is probable that it was 

constructed in the latter half of the 10th century. The 

Kadambark6vil at N&rtt&inalai, the earliest inscriptions in which 

are P. S. I. 86 and 91, belongs to the close of the 10th or the 

first decade of the 11th century. Two recently-discovered 

inscriptions, one on the basement of the newly excavated central 

shrine at Cettippatti, and the other on the pitham of a Yak?i 

/ 

image on the site of a ruined temple at Sembattur, belong to 
R&ja Raja’s time. The first contains portions of his prasasti , 
and the second mentions a Muvendavelan who, as was the 
practice, assumed one of the titles of the sovereign, namely, 
Jayangonda C61a. Thus there were two Jaina structural temples 
in the State in R&ja Raja’s time. 

# There are 18 inscriptions of Raja Raja’s reign in the State (P. S. I. 23, 
83-89, and 36 besides the two at Cettippatti and Sembdttiir). 13 of these have 
the complete pra&asti while 2 have only parts of it. They cover the period 
from the 4th to the 28th year of his reign. 

t Village.given to Brahmins versed in the four V6das. 
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PARAKZSARI BAJ&NDRA 1(1012 to 1044 A. D.): 

R&jendra was declared heir apparent in 1012, and shared 
the administration of the empire with his father till 1014. 
In 1018, Rajendra appointed his son Rajakesari Rajadhiraja as 
yuvaraja or heir-apparent, and between 1018 and 1044, father 
and son carried on the administration and extended their 
empire. Rajendra’s praiasti, beginning with the words tiru- 
mannivalara, gives a summary of his military exploits and 
conquests, and Rajadhiraja’s records of the years up to A. D. 
1044 beginning with the pra&asti ‘ tingaXir taru, etc., supplement 
the account of his father’s. 

Rajendra’s jyrasasti, as recorded in the State inscriptions, 
mentions the invasions of the C&lukya country by his father, 
and that by himself in 1021-22. He completed the conquest of 
Ceylon, and captured the Pandyan regalia and diadem left 
behind by R&jasimha in his flight, which Par&ntaka I had failed 
to secure (See page 582). He also captured the jewelled crown 
of Kerala. 

In about 1018, he nominated one of his sons as viceroy of 
the P&ijdya and Kerala countries with the title of Jatavarman 
Sundara-C61a Pandya. The C6Ja-Pan<Jyas have left a large 
number of records, one of which is at Perundupai in the State 
(P. S. I. 242). 

He conquered all the important cities in the modem 

province of Orissa and the Central India Agency, and defeated 

Mahipala, the powerful Pala King of Bengal, and his vassals. 

In commemoration of his victory on the banks of the Ganges, 

he renamed his capital Gangatkonda Colapuram. Another 

remarkable exploit of Rajendra was a naval expedition to the 

Malay Peninsula, or Kadaram, and Sumatra, or Sri Vijaya, 

/ 

which then formed the empire of the Sailendras. His forces 
captured a number of towns and forts from Palembang in 
Sumatra to the isthmus of Kra in the north. For a fuller account 
of this expedition, the reader is referred to Prof. Nilakanta 
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Sastri’s account in ‘C61as’, Yol. I, pages 254-268, and his 
identification of the place-names found in the piaiasti, following 
Prof. G. Coedes, Directeur de 1’Ecole Francaise d’Extr6me- 
Orient. 

In the last years of his reign, the Emperor no longer took 
the field in person, but his sons were engaged in quelling 
rebellions in different parts of the empire. The allies of the 
vanquished Sundara Pandya, the Ceylonese, and the chiefs of 
Ven4du and other territories in Kerala rallied to him, but they 
were all overcome. By 1042 A. 1)., the C&lukyas had got back 
the Raichur doab, and driven the C61as from modern Bellary 
district. 

Rdjendra’s greatness—the monuments of his reign * : 

His birudas were Mudikonda C61a, Pandita C61a, Vfra- 
rkj£ndra and Gangaikoiida C61a. 

Rajendra’s reign was the most prosperous period of the C61a 
empire. Though only for a short time, a Tamil ruler actually 
held sway over dominions across the sea, and the considerable 
overseas trade with China, Farther India and the East Indies 
was protected by a strong navy. Rajendra founded a new 
capital Oangaikonda Cdlapuram where he erected a Siva temple, 
which is practically a replica of the Tanjore temple, and a large 
irrigation tank. 

Monuments of Rdjdndra's time in the State: 

The earliest lithic records in the Cdlfsvara temple at 
Parambur (P. S. I. 99) and the Naganathasyami temple at 
Peraiyiir (P. S. I. 103) belong to Rajendra’s reign. At Parambur, 
the old C61a record dated the 17th year of the reign, 1029 A. D., 
was reinscribed at a later date when- the temple was renovated. 

•There are 10 Inscriptions of Rijdndra's reign in the State (P. S. I. 
Nos. 95-104). In four of them we have the complete praiasti. Nos. 96 and 
104 narrate events up to the Calukya wars and the conquest of Rattapadi 
which did not take place before the 13th year of his reign, 98 and 100 have 
the complete narration of the king's conquests; three contain only parts of the 
praiasti. The inscriptions cover the 3rd to the 26th year of Rajendra’s reign. 
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The date of the Peraiytir record is not legible. It is probable 
that the Parainbiir and the Peraiyur temples were constructed 
towards the close of the 10th or the beginning of the 11th 
century. An Amman shrine mentioned in the Tiruvengaiv&sal 
inscription (P. S. I. 100) may have been built about this time. 
Early C61a temples of the 9th and 10th centuries had no 
Amman shrines. An inscription of the 13th year of RAjendra’s 
reign at Madattukkovil mentions the construction of a 
Nrttamandapam or dancing hall dedicated to Nataraja which is 
no longer in existence. There is a Cdla-Pandya inscription 
(P. S. I. 242 of Jatavarman Sundara C6la Pandya dated 1031-32 
A. D.) at Perundurai; and the temple there may also belong to 
this period. 

RAJAK£SARI RAjADHIRAJA I(C. 1018-1054 A.D.): 

Rajcidhiraja’s pra&asti beginning with the words tingalertaru 
(P. S. I. 108) describes three Calukya wars. The first was in 
his father’s time ; the second in A. D. 1044—6; and the third in 
1054 which ended in the decisive engagement at Koppam, where 
the king while mounted on an elephant was fatally wounded. 
His brother, Ilajdndra, however, though also wounded, rallied 
the retreating Cola forces, and actually won the battle. 
Rajadhiraja is referred to by his successors as Annimirrunjina — 
“ He who died on the back of an elephant. ” 

Raj&dhiraja’s titles were—Yijayarajendra, Vfrarajendra- 
varman, Ahavamalla kulantaka and Kalyauapurankonda Cola. 

Pudukkdttai records of Rajadhiraja's reign * : 

From an inscription at Tennahgudi (P. S. I. 107) we learn 
that there were araiyars at Koraikkuricci and at Puttambur. 
The inscription describes how these two chiefs, who were 
previously enemies, became reconciled, and celebrated the event by 
a gift to the temple. This is the earliest inscription in the temple, 

• There are four inscriptions of Rajadhiraja's reign (P. S. I. 105-108) from 
the 13th to the 30th year. Of these one inscription (108) has the proAasti — 
‘ tinqalir tain, etc.’ 
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which may have, been built in the 10th century.* P. S. 1.108 
gives Rajadhiraja’a prasasti in full, and gives particulars of the 
lands given to the temple at Tiruvengaivasal as ddvadana. 
PARAK&SARI RAjSNDRA U (C. 1052 to 1064 A. D.): 

Raj6ndra was crowned on the battlefield of Koppam. His 
shorter praiasti mentions only his campaign in the Irattaipadi 
or C&lukya country, while the longer begins with tirumddu puvi- 
yennum (P. S. I. 112). There is a third form which begins 
with tirumakal maruviya (P. S. I. 111). The Kalingattupparani 
and Vikramacdlan uld describe his valour at Koppam. 

In the C&lukya war of this reign, the crown prince 
Rajakesari Rdjamahendra and Vfrarajendra took the field, 
and the victory is described in the records of each. The Calukya 
king was defeated on the banks of Mudakkaj-u. Prof. Sastri 
thinks that this battle was the same as Ktidal Sangamam 
mentioned in Vfrarajendra’s records. In 1054 an expedition was 
led to Ceylon, in the course of which the Ceylonese army was 
routed, some princes were put to death and Vijayabihu forced to 
take shelter in a mountain fortress. 

The crown prince Rajakesari Rajamahendra died in 1062-3 
in the life-time of his father, and Rajakesari Vfrarajendra the 
brother of R&jendra was anointed yuvaraja. 

Pndukkottai records of the reign \ : 

An inscription at Cittur in the State (P. S. I. 109) mentions 
the installation and consecration of the image of Candrasekhara- 
deva in the temple by a lady named Sadiran Venangai. 

* The original C61a structure at Tennahgudi has since undergone 
considerable modification, and the lion pillars and other parts of the ruined 
10th century Jaina temple of Sembattur near by have been utilised in the 
remodelling. 

t There are six inscriptions of this reign (P. S. I. 109-114). The shortest 
of the three forms of his praSasti, giving a brief narration of his victories 
beginning with that at Irattapadi is found in Nos. 113 and 114; another 
slightly more elaborate but having much in common with the first and 
beginning with tiru ( makaj ) maruviya, etc., is given in Nos. 109, 110 and 111, 
while the third, a longer form, beginning tiru mddu puvi yeyinuvi, etc., is given 
in 1J2. The inscriptions belong to the 3rd and 5th years of his reign. 
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The inscription is fragmentary, but it appears that she was of a 
noble family. P. S. 1.112 in the Kadambarkdvil at N&rtt&malai is 
of great interest. It shows that the town assembly, or Nagarattar, 
distributed the revenue survey and accounts work of the village 
among themselves. Though their names are incomplete, with 
the help of S. I. I. No. 22, we can recognize Vanavan Palla- 
varaiyan, the royal secretary, and Accudan (Acyutan) RAja RAjan 
also called Tondaiman&r, the survey officer. The same inscription 
gives the names of some Chettis, most of whom bore the names 
of Cola kings. At Narttimalai, then known as TelihgakulakAla- 
puram, there were influential Chetti merchants. A Puv&laikkudi 
inscription (P. S. I. 112) mentions a gift to the temple intended 
to secure merit for two dignitaries of the court styled Att&ninavar 
and Att&nikalan. 

RAJAEZSARI VlRARAj£NDRA {C. 1063 to 1069 A. D.): 

There are two inscriptions * of this reign in the State, but in 
neither has the pra&asti been given. 

Vfrar&jendra helped Vikramaditya, second son of the 
C&lukya king, Ahavamalla, to overthrow his elder brother 
Somesvara and become king of the Western CAlukyas. He 
married his daughter to Vikram&ditya. 

Parakesari Adhirajendra deva succeeded his father Vfra- 
rajendra in 1070 with the help of his hrother-in-law VikramAditya, 
but was only on the throne for a few weeks. With his 
assassination, the direct C6ja line of Yijayalaya became 
extinct. 

Rajendra II, the Eastern Calukya prince and viceroy of 
Vengi, was three-quarters C61a by blood. His mother and grand¬ 
mother were C61a princesses. His wife MadhurAntaki was 

"These are P. S. I. Nos. 115 and 116 of the 7th and 24th years of the 
reign. The former is a Tamil verse. The year 24 conjecturally supplied in the 
text is too high for the reign of Vfrar«Lj6ndra. If the figure 24 is correct, it is 
probable that the inscription is one of Kuldttuiiga I. who also bore the name 
Vfra rajendra, 
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daughter of the Cola R&jendra II. It is not known how far he 
was responsible for the murder of Adhirajendra, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1070 under the title of Kuldttuhga I or ‘ the reviver 
of the line. ’ 

Pudulckditai records of the reign: 

P. S. I. 115 at Vellamir mentions the construction of 
an ardhamandapam in the temple there by Mudikonda 
N&d&lv&r, a chief of Sifuv&y, the son of Malan, head of the Kalla 
community, who styles himself the protector of the C61a crown. 
Probably he was a general. 

Resume: 

The empire of the Colas of the Vfjay&laya line was one of 
the greatest Hindu empires known to history; and the 
territory now included in the Pudukk6ttai State contributed 
materially to its growth. This territory gave to the empire soldiers 
and commanders, administrators, revenue officials and surveyors. 
It was the home of merchants who carried on trade all over 
India and the Far East. The towns and villages were 
administered by their own assemblies. Though the C61as 
lavished their resources on the irrigation channels of the deltaic 
regions, rain-fed areas such as Pudukkottai were not neglected 
but received due attention, and the State records speak of repairs 
and reconstructions of irrigation sources. The Vellala cultivators 
seem to have led a happy and prosperous life, and were able to 
make donations to temples and charities. Several temples, 
Hindu and Jain*, were built in Pudukk6ttai during this period, 
and though none of them is comparable in grandeur to the Raja 
Rdjttvaram at Tanjore or the CdlUvaram at Gangaikonda 
C61apuram, they are interesting examples of Cola art, and of 
interest alike to the artist and the archaeologist. Details of the 
C61a system of administration are given later in this section. 

* There are remains of two Jain structural temples in the State of the 
ime of Rdja Raja I, one at Chettipatti, and the other at Sembattiir. 
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THE VfiLfRS—THE IRUKKDVfiLS. 

There is a legend in the Purandnuru (No. 201) which tells 
how the Vtllr came out ef the sacrificial fire-pit of a sage from 
Northern India, and reigned for forty-nine generations over 
Tuvarai, which commentaries on the Sangam poems identify 
with Dvaraka in Gujarat, but modern historians with Dvirasa- 
mudra in Mysore. Naccinirkkiniyar, the commentator, adds 
that eighteen families of V41frs came south with Agastya,and 
established their rule in different parts of Tamilakam. Some of 
them were connected with the Pudukk6(tai State. V61 Ewi 
who ruled over the Milalai and Muttiifrukkurrams, correspond¬ 
ing to the eastern and southern parts of the State and the 
adjacent parts of the present Tanjore district, was defeated by 
the Pandya king Nedunjeliyan, the hero of the battle of 
TalaiyAlangaijam (see page 531 above). 

The most renowned of the ancient Vel chiefs was Y61 P4ri, 
whose name was celebrated in Saint Sundaramurti’s Tivdram. 
He was highly praised by the poets for his benevolence and 
patronage of men of letters. He is believed to have lived in 
the second century A. D., and his territories, known as 
Parambunadu, were situated in Pandinadu .* M. E. R. 136 of 
1903— t (S. I. I. Vol. VIII. No. 423) mentions that Tiruvidavtir 
in the M61dr taluk of the Madura district belonged to South 
Parambun&du. Inscription No. 435 in the same volume mentions 
a temple called Pdrlivaram in Piranmalai on the south-western 
border of the Pudukk6ttai State. It is probable that V41 P&ri’s 
territories included Piranmalai and parts of the modern Ponna- 
maravati Revenue Firka■ Pari was ‘ invincible, ’ and the Tamil 
kings, despairing of ever slaying him in open battle, brought about 
his death by stratagem. On his death, his friend, the bard Kapilar, 
offered P&ri’s daughter in marriage to Irung6v61 Ewi, but 
since he refused to wed her, she was married to a Br&hmin. I 

• S. I. I. ( — South Indian Inscriptions). \ol. VIII, Preface page iv. 

•t M. E. R. — Madias Epigraphical Reports, 
t Piiram. 

76 
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The only V61fr family about whom we have much information 
is that of the Irukkuv^ls, who ruled over Kodumbcihir in the 
K6n&du. They claim to belong to the Y&dava clan, and hence 
one of them, named Samarabhirama, was styled Y aduvamsakitu. 

The Periyapuranam gives a brief account of another 
named Idangalinayandr , w T ho ranks as one of the 63 Saiva saints, 
and in whose family was born Aditya, who may be identified 
with Aditya C61a 1, father of Parantaka I. On the south wall 
of the central shrine of the Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur, there is a 
Sanskrit inscription (P. S. I. No. 14) in Grantha characters, the 
opening verses of which give a genealogical table which starts 
from a*, chieftain whose name is lost, who “ vanquished the 
Pandya elephants.” A descendant of his was Paravfrajit, who 
was succeeded by Vfratunga, the conqueror of Malava or Maja- 
nadu which lay between the modern Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
districts, probably extending as far as Kollimalai. Ativfra 
AnupamA, Sanghakrit, Njrpakesari and Paradurgamardhana, 
conqueror of Vatapi, are then mentioned. The last-named was 
succeeded by Samarabhirama Yaduvamsaketu, who married 
Anupama, a Cola princess, and killed the Calukki at the battle of 
Adhirajamangala or Tiruvadi in the Tanjore district. Calukki 
here does not refer to the Calukyas, but means a local chieftain.* 
Blniti Yikramakesari, who is mentioned in the inscription at 
Kodumbalur referred to above, was his son. 

The Muvarkdvil inscription gives the Sanskrit praiasti 
of the chiefs and not their names, and it is therefore difficult to 
identify the Irukkuvel chiefs, mentioned in the inscriptions in 
the State and in the Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, with the 
names in this list. An inscription at" Tenimalai (P. S. I. 9) 
assignable on paleographic grounds to about the eighth century 
A. D., mentions an Irukkuvel who honoured a Jain ascetic, 
Malayadhvaja by name, and made an endowment for his 
maintenance. 

The Tamil word Salukki means a local chieftain (KuTnnila mannar), 
K. A. N. Sastri, J. 0. R. VII, 1933—pp. 1-10, 
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P. S. I. 63 and 65 at Kudumiyamalai, of the twenty-first year 
of the reign of a Parakesari believed to be Parantaka I (928 A. D.) 
mention Madurantaka Irukkuvel also known as Accan or Adittan 
Vikramakesari or Tennavan Irukkuvel&r. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Rajakesari Aditya I and Parakesari Parantaka I, 
and his daughter Adicca (Adittan) Pid&ri was married to 
Arikulakesari, a son of Parantaka I. 

Another Irukkuvel contemporary of Parantaka I and of 
Gandar4ditya was Mahimalaya Irukkuvel, also called Parantaka 
Vfra Cdlan or Kunjaramallan. P. S. I. 22 at Kudumiyamalai, 
of the third year of RAjakesari Garidaraditya, corresponding to 
951-952 A. D., refers to a gift by Tirai Amman UdaiyM, a female 
relative of the Udaiyar or chief Mahimalaya Irukkuvel. P. S. I. 
24 records a gift of land by this chief to the Tiruvagnfsvara 
temple at Cittur. P. S. I. 30 at Nfrpalani records a gift to the 
temple made by this chief at his camp at Tiruppalatturai in the 
Trichinopoly district. P. S. I. 255 is another of his records, but 
it was later reinscribed by M&ravarman Sundara Pandya I in 
1221 A. D. It mentions the chief’s title Kunjaramallan. 

The Yelfr chiefs of Kodumbalur aided Parantaka I in his 

f 

Pandyan campaigns. The Sinnamanur plates of the sixth year 
of Pandya Rijasimha (C. 916 A. D.) give an exaggerated account 
of a surprise Pandyan victory at Kodumbalur. 

It is not known whether Mahimalaya and Madurantaka 
belonged to the main ruling family of Kodumbalur or to a colla¬ 
teral one. 

Bhuti Vikramakesari of the Muvarkovil inscription referred to 
above, was also known as Tennavan IlangdveHr or Mapan 
Piidiyar, or Parantaka llangdvelar, and was a contemporary of 
Rajakesari Sundara C61a Parantaka II (C. 956 A. D. to 973 A. D.) 
and Parakesari Aditya II (C. 956-969 A. D.). Vikramakesari 
was an ally and vassal of the Cola emperor, and, as the following 
genealogical table shows, was closely connected with the C61a 
royal family. 
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Parintaka I C<SJa. 


Piidi Alicea) 
Pi<JAri 

(a Kodumbi- 
J\ir princesB). 


Arifijaya C61a 


Anupami = Samaribhiriroa 
(Vijfr chieftain 
of Kodumba- 
Idr). 


Sundara Cdla Varaguna (married to) Vikramakesari. 

Parintaka II. 


From this grant we learn that Bhiiti Vikramakesari took a 

prominent part in the campaigns against Vlra PAndya. It is 

further claimed that the V£jfr chieftain defeated the Pallava 

forces on the banks of the Kaveri, and put an end to the 

Vancivel.* The Pallavas mentioned here could not have been 

the Pallavas of Kanci, since the Simliavisflu line of Pallava 

rulers had already ceased to rule. They may have been the 

Pallavariyars who had then come into prominence or, as Prof. 

Sastri surmises,! the expression Pallavasyadhvajinyah in the 

inscription might be read as Vallabhasyadhvajinyah meaning 

Vallabha or Ra^trakuta forces under Krsna III who invaded the 

C6Ja country towards the close of the reign of Parantaka I. 

The Mtivarkovil inscription mentions that Vikramakesari built 

/ 

three temples to Siva in his own name and those of his two 
wives—Kajrali and VaragiuiA, built a monastery to an ascetic of 
the KAlamukha * sect of Saivism, and endowed villages to the 
temple and the monastery. 

Vikramakesari had two sons by Karrali, Parantaka and 
Adityavarman. Prince Parintaka Sipyavelar headed an expedi¬ 
tion to Ceylon during the Paridyan campaigns of Sundara C61a, 
and there died in battle in C. 059 A. D. 

Sembiyan Irukkuv^l&r, also called Piidi Parantaka, was a 
contemporary of Parakesari Uttama C61a. P. S. I. 45 dated 

• It may be that the name Vancivel refers to Pandya Rajasimha who burnt 
Vafici. 

t J. O. R. Vol. VII, page 7. 

t Kdlamukhas or Asttavakras were extreme Saivites. 
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975-76 A. D. mentions a gift to the Melaikkdvil at KudumiyA- 

malai by one of Sembiyan Irukkuv&’s queens—VaragunanAtti, 

the daughter of a Muttaraiyar. This record and P. S. I. 31 which 

mentions the elder sister of a Vikramakesari, who married 

Perumbidugu Muttaraiyar, show that the Irukkuv&s and the 

Muttaraiyars intermarried. P. S. I. 52 records a gift to the 

/ 

Melaikkdvil by another queen of Sembiyan IrukkuvelAr. 

/ 

It is not known whether Sembiyan IrukkuvdlAr is iden¬ 
tical with Yikrama or Vfra Cola UangovelAr who married a 
daughter of Paluvettaraiyar, and is mentioned in an inscription 
at Uyyakkondan Tirumalai in the Trichinopoly district (470 of 
1908, S. I. I. iii-98) dated in the tenth year of the reign of a 
Parakdsari who may be identified with Uttama C61a. 

P. S. I. 23 at Kflattanaiyam, of the fourth year of the reign 

of RAja Raja I (C. 989-990 A. D.) records a gift by RAja Raja 

Ilang6v61Ar. Here again it is doubtful whether this Ilangdvel is 

the same as Mummudi Cola Irukkuvel, also called Irasingan 
/ 

Uttama Sflan mentioned in P. S. I. 26 at Citttir as having 
made a gift to the God, thereafter joining the C61a army at 
KodumbAlur, preparatory to marching northwards to Nolamba- 
pAdi in modern Mysore. Mummudiccdla is a title of RAja Raja 1. 
RAsingan was the name of a Cera king, and the chief probably 
bore it to commemorate his victory over him. 

An inscription of the seventh year of Rajdndra I (1019- 
1020 A. D.) at Uyyakkondan Tirumalai (97. of 1892, S. I. I. iv, 
644) speaks of a gift made by Sdlai IrAyasingam, to secure merit 
for her mother D6van Perramai, the queen of Rajendra C61a 
IrukkuvelAr. Nothing more is known of this chief. 

Up to the eleventh century, the Velir chieftains of Kodum- 
bAliir were the staunch allies of the C61as, fought against their 
enemies, and wpre closely connected with the C61a royal family 
by marriage alliances. They bore the names and surnames of 
their C61a overlords. 
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We do not heat much of them after the reign of RAjendra I. 
The outstanding monument of the Irukkuvdls in the State is the 
Muvarkdvil at KodumbAlur. The Mucukundesvara temple there, 
mentioned in one of the inscriptions as Tiruppudisvaram * is 
another Irukkuvel monument of the early Cola type. One of the 
Miivarkdvil, the one built in the name of the king,—in all pro¬ 
bability the central one—is referred to in the Kanarese inscrip¬ 
tion (P. S. I. 1086) as Vikramakisari'svaram. 

THE COLA EMPIRE (CONTINUED). THE C6LA-CALUKYA LINE. 
RAJAKZSARI KULdTTUNQA I (C. 1070-1122 A. D. t); 

The Eastern CAlukya, RAjendra II, Viceroy of Vengi, 
assumed the name of Kuldttunga I on his accession to the C61a 
throne. Before he could establish himself on his new throne, 
he had to repel the invasion of Vikramaditya VI, the Western 
CAlukya prince, who was eager to avenge the murder of his 
brother-in-law Adhirajendra (see page 599 above). Kulottunga’s 
success was due to the help given him by VikramAditya’s brother 
Sdmesvara. 

Towards the close of the 11th century, Kuldttunga led two 
expeditions into Kalinga, which are described in the poetical 
work Kalingaltupparani. The second expedition was led by an 
intrepid general, KarunAkara Tondaiman. 

There were troubles in the PAndya country. C61a adminis¬ 
tration came to a standstill while Kuldttuhga was engaged in 
the north, and the PAndya and Cera princes began to reassert 

• Piidi, the Tamil form of Bhiiti, was the title of Vikramak^sari, and 
evidently his family name. The title Piidi (** Bhiiti in Sanskrit) is associated 
with the names of many Irukkuvel chiefs and their queens, and sometimes with 
the names of places with which they were connected (e. g. Plidivaykkal— 
S. I. I. VIII, No. 550)—See. S- I. I. VIII Nos. 554, 560, from Tiruppalitturai 
in Trichinopoly District, Nos. 601, 604, 608, 616, 618, 621, 623, 624, 626 
and 627 from Tiruchendurai in the same district, and No. 668 from Andanalliir 
in the same district. No. 555 from Tiruppajatturai and 602 from Tiruchen¬ 
durai mention the Tiruppudisvaram shrine at Kodumbajiir. 

t See K. A. N. Sastri: ' Colas' Vol. II, pages 4S-49 and footnote on p. 127. 
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their independence. Kulottuhga had to reconquer the P&ndya 
and Cera nidus. He was not able to restore the C61a adminis¬ 
trative machinery, but had to rest content with establishing 
military colonies * in the south. Vijayabahu of Ceylon succeeded 
in re-capturing the whole island. 

Kuldttunga sent an embassy to China, and in his turn 
/ 

received one from Sri Vijaya. That there was a growing volume 
of trade between the Cola country and the Far East is borne out 
by a fragmentary Tamil inscription of 1088 A. D. in Loboe 
Toewa in Sumatra, which mentions the name of a celebrated 
merchant guild or corporation of South India, the Tisai-dyirattu- 
Ainiiuri-uvar, which Prof. Sastri translates as “ the Five Hundred 
of the thousand (districts) in the (four) quarters.” Inscriptions 
in the Pudukkottai State mention the charities of this guild in 
the State (See page 578 above). 

His praiastis: 

Kuldttunga styled himself Tir-ubhuvana Cakravartin (the 
ruler of the three worlds). There are a number of his praiastis, 
but the one most usual in the State inscriptions begins 
pukalmadu vilanga or virumba. 

Vassals, officers, etc. 

A Palamandalapperaraiyar and his brother Anukkan are 
mentioned in a Tirukkattalai inscription (P. S. 1.118). Palaman- 
dalappdraraiyar is a title which means ‘ the great chief of many 
mandalams. ’ Who he was is not known. Another inscription at 
the same place (P. S. I. 119) mentions BAjendra C61amangala 
Nadklvan, also known as Araiyan Sendan, Araiyar of Karkuricci. 
Yikramacdla Pallavataraiyan is mentioned in P. S. I. 121 as the 
chief of Vesalipp&dippakkam in RAj6ndra C6Ja Valancidu. 
P. S. I. 124 mentions Alagukanda Perumal Nidalvan, the chief 
of Perumbiidanadu or Irumb&n&du. 

• Nilappa4ai, 
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Inscriptions of the reign in the Stale :* 

P. S. I. 122 at Kalasakk&du, east of modern Pudukk6t$ai 
town, mentions the Nagaratt&r, who constituted either the Town 
assembly or a merchant guild. A Kudumiy&malai record 
(P. S. I. 126) mentions two Brahmins from the Telugu country, 
brokers in the betel trade, who made endowments for the daily 
offering of betel and areca-nuts to the God there, and the 
grant was entrusted to the Town Assembly and the battalions t 
stationed there. The Town Assembly of Nirttimalai is 
mentioned in an inscription of this reign also. P. S. I. 126 
records a royal grant to the Agastfsvara temple of Irumbi- 
n&du, and recites the terms of the grant and the officers 
concerned with it. P. S. I. 127 in the Svayamprakcisamtirti 
temple at Idaiy&ttur is a re-inscription of an old record of the 
fifth year of a Parakesari, probably Parantaka I. This temple, 
originally built in the time of Parintaka I, may have been 
renovated in this reign. The Sundar&ja Perumil K6vil and the 
Agastfsvara temple at Irumbcinadu are mentioned for the first 
time in the records of this reign. They probably belong to the 
11th century. 

PARAK&SARI VIKRAMA COlA (C. 1118-1135 A. D.) :J 

Vikrama’s praiastis do not record any political event other 
than victories won in the Kalinga and Telugu countries during 
the period of his Viceroyalty in Vengi. 

Vikrama succeeded in partially stemming the Western 
C&lukya advance over Vengi, and re-established his rule over the 
southern half of the tract. 

• Ten inscriptions may be assigned to this reign—P. S. I. 117-119, 121- 
122, 124-137, and an unpublished inscription at Narttdmalai, J. O. R. Yol. 
VIII, pp. 26—28; 1934. These range from the sixth to the fifty-second year 
of the reign. 

t The ' miinrupa4ai-jx>rkdyil Kaikk6]ar ’ and the n i lappa if ai Paliyili 
AiiMiirruvar. 

J P. S. I. 128 is the only inscription of this reign in the State. 
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RAJAKZSAM KULOTTUNGA II !C. 1133 to 1160 A. D.): 

Kul6ttunga II became heir-apparent about the year 1133— 
two years before his father’s death. His praiastia do not record 
any wars or expeditions, and his reign was peaceful. His records 
mention that he was a devout worshipper of the God Nataraja 
at Chidambaram. 

Kuldttunga is identified with Anapiya, mentioned in the 
Periyapurdnam as the king who 4 covered the Perambalam or 
inner shrine of the Chidambaram temple, with fine gold. ’ The 
king was at first a great admirer of the Jain epic poem Jlva- 
kacintamani, but Sekkijar later weaned him from his Jaina 
propensities and composed at his request the Periyapurdnam, the 
epic history of the sixty-three Saiva saints, at least two of whom 
belonged to the modern state of Pudukkottai. (See pages 573-4 
above). 

Vcuaala, officers, elc.: 

A Madattukkovil record (P. S. I. 129) mentions a chieftain, 
Tiruccijrambalam Udaiyan Vedavanamudaiy&n of Paiytir*. He 
is perhaps the same Tirucciframbalam Udaiy&n of Uratttir who 
figures as the vendee in P. S. I. 212 at Nirpalani. 

Anapaya N4daiv4n, a lord of Irumbali, as the record 
describes him, figures in P. S. I. 123. P. S. I. 147 in the 
Cdlfivara temple at Ponnamarivati mentions the chief Rijendra 
C6Jan Iieralan Nigadar^jan. The Nigadar&jas of Ponnamar&vati 
and those of Tirukkodunkkunram—the modern Pir&nmalai, were 
connected by marriage as other State records show. 

Inscriptions of the reign :f 

Another record, P. S. I. 120 in the G6kan>esvara temple 
Tirugdkanjam, mentions a Brahmin family who had emigrated 

* If he was a Pallavaraya, he may be identified with Karlgaiku|attiir 
Tiniccirrambalam Udaiyan, also called Peruminambi, who placed Rijadhi- 
raja II, on the throne, and distinguished himself in the Pandyan wars. 

t P. S. I. 120, 123, 129, 147 and 212 may be assigned to this reign: and 
they range from the ninth to the thirteenth year. 

77 
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from Tuvaraimanagar * and enjoyed the privilege of placing the 
crown on the heads of the C61a rulers at their coronation. 

PARAKtSARI RAjA RAJA JJ (C. 1146 to 1173 A. D.): 

Raja Raja shared the administration of the empire with his 
father from 1146 until he became sole ruler in 1150. His 
praiaatis describe him as a great patron of Tamil, and style him 
muttamilkkiU-Uilaivan\, the patron of the ‘ three-fold ’ Tamil, as 
Prof. Sastii translates it. 

His empire nominally extended as far as the G6d4vari in 
the north, and eastern Mysore in the north-west. But a process 
of attrition had begun within the empire. The central authority 
had considerably weakened, and the vassals, as inscriptions 
prove, had succeeded in usurping royal authority. 

Vassals, officers, etc. 

A notable chieftain of this reign mentioned in State 
inscriptions was Kuldttuhga C6Ja Kadambarayan, also called 
Tannan Edirillapperumal or the Lord who had no rival, 
Viceroy of Uratturkiifram in Irattap&di Konda C6ja Valanadu. 
He made grants to the temples at Kudumiyimalai (P. S. I. 
*35, 181 and 188) and at Madattukkovil (P. S. I. 138). 
Among the signatories of another Kudumiyamalai inscription 
(P. N S. I. 182), which is a royal grant, was the U<Jaiy4r of 
Palaiyandr, who may perhaps be identified with Annan Pallava- 
r&yan, also called Palaiyanurudaiy&n-vedavanam-udaiycin— 
Ammaiyappan, who distinguished himself in the next reign. 
The same record also mentions a Tondaiman who was a high 
official in the Revenue Department. Four inscriptions mention 
Rajendra Cojan Keralan Ni§adarajan, chief of Ponnamara- 

vati.t 

* See page 601 above. 

t Muttamil here means iyal (prose and poetry), iSai (that which is set to 
music—musical compositions) and ndtakam (drama). 

1 See page 614 below for the Ni$adarAjans of this period. 
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- inscriptions of the reign.* 

The inscriptions relate mostly to grants to temples, either by 
the village or town assemblies or by merchants or chiefs. 
P. S. I. 186 at Kunnaiidarkovil records an agreement of the 
nattars of the adjacent villages to impose a fine of one ma of 
cultivable land on persons guilty of offences against person or 
property. 

RAJAK£SARI RAjADHIRAJA II (C. 1163 to 1179 A. D.): 

As there was no prince in the direct male line to succeed 
Raja Raja II, Rajadhiraja, a grandson of Vikrama Cola by a 
daughter, became king. 

After Ivuldttunga I’s death, the Cola-Pan^ya viceroys ceased 
to exercise any real authority over the Pandyan country, and 
Pciijdyan princes, set up independent principalities. Towards 
the close of the reign of R&ja Raja II, the succession to 
the rulership of Madura was disputed by two princes. One of 
them, Parcikrama, enlisted Ceylonese help, and his rival, 
Kulasekhara, appealed to the Cola emperor for help. On the 
death of Parakrama, his son Vfra Pandya, with the help of a 
large Ceyicnese army, defeated Kulasekhara at Kfl&nilaya 
(modern KfHnilai in the State) and Ponnamaravati, and crowned 
himself king at Madura. The C61a emperor R&j&dhir&ja then 
sent his General Apnan Pallavaravan to wrest Madura from Vfra 
Pcindya and place Kulasekhara on the throne, which he success¬ 
fully accomplished. But the treacherous Kulasekhara made 
peace with Ceylon, and drove the Mayava chieftains who w r ere 
loyal to the C61as across the Vellar. Anpan Pallavarayan 
thereupon marched again on Madura, deposed Kulasekhara and 
replaced Vfra Paridya on the throne. To commemorate 
these expeditions, Raj&dhir&ja assumed the title of Maduraiyum 

• P. S. I. 131 to 137, 181, 182, 184, 186-188 and 190, may be assigned 
to the second to the nineteenth years, of this reign. 
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IVamum kondarulina meaning—“ He who was pleased to taka 
Madura and Ceylon. ” * 

Vassals, Officers, etc. t 

The Pallavar&ya general Anijan, also called Palaiyantir 
Udaiy4n-V6davanam Udaiyin Ammaiyappan, mentioned in the 
Kudumiyctmalai record (P. S. I. 182) of the previous reign, 
distinguished himself in the Madura campaigns as narrated 
above. Another officer of high rank was Kuldttunga CGJa 
Ki^irattaraiyan, also called Sadiran Trasan, Araiyar of Kunj-iyiir 
nidu, who made a grant to the temple at Pinnangudi (P. S. 1.141), 
and consecrated an image in the Tiruv6ngaivasal temple, and 
instituted a festival at which plays were acted (P. S. I. 139). 
PABAK&SAB1 KOLOrrUNQA in (C. 1178 to 1223 A. D .) 

The disruption of the C61a empire had begun, but Kul6t- 
tunga Ill’s personal ability put off the final catastrophe. He 
tried to weld together the different provinces, but not with much 
success; and before his death, the Pandyan kingdom had become 
really independent and powerful, and threatened to overcome the 
C61a empire. 

Two inscriptions from the Pudukkdttai State (P. S. I. 163 
and 166) are unique among all his known records since they 
give a more or less complete account of Kul6ttunga’s 
military career, and add considerably to the information 
given by his numerous inscriptions elsewhere. The praiasti that 
they embody records the improvements made by the king to the 
Chidambaram, Tjrbhuvan&varam, R4ja Raje&varam and 
other temples, his northern campaign against Vengi and 
the recapture of Kincfpuram. The three campaigns of the 
Piujdyan war are then mentioned. In the first, Kuldttunga 

• “ The inclusion of flam (Ceylon) in the title must be understood only as 
a claim to that kingdom like that set up by the English kings to the throne o 
France, or as merely indicative of the military successes achieved by the C<S|a 
ruler against the Ceylonese.”—Prof. Sastri: ‘ C6las ’ Vol. II, p. 107. 

t P. S. I. 138-141 and 208 recording grants from the second to the 
year may be assigned to this reign. 
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deposed Vlra Pindya and placed Yikrama Pindya, the successor 
of Kulasekhara on the throne. This campaign must have been 
undertaken some time before 1182, in which year the king 
assumed the title of Maduraiyum Paridiyan-mudittalaiyum konda- 
ruliya meaning—“ He who was pleased to take Madura and the 
crowned head of the Pandya.” * Vfra Pandya made an effort to 
recover his kingdom, but was defeated at Nettur; he then sought 
refuge at Quilon and at last surrendered. This campaign was 
undertaken some years before 1189. The records then mention 
Kuldttnnga’s conquest of Ceylon, and the capture of Karuvdr in 
the Kongu campaign, after which the king wore the vijayamudi or 
‘crown of Victory.’ Then to win the vlrumudi or ‘crown of 
Valour ’ he set out against the Pandya for the third time, invested 
and captured Madura, demolished the coronation-hall of the 
P«tndyas, ploughed its site with donkeys and sowed Icavadi 
or coarse millet on it. After a triumphal procession round the 
city, he worshipped the God of Madura.' He finally restored the 
kingdom to the Pandya. This campaign must have taken place 
about 1205, and the Pandya king must have been Ja^avarman 
Kulasekhara, the date of whose accession has been fixed 
as 1190. 

The Pindya-Kerala-Sinhalese alliance had all along defied 
C61a authority in the south, and had never been completely 
broken, notwithstanding the frequent victorious campaigns of 
the C61a monarchs. M&ravarman Sundara Pandya, the 
brother and successor of Jatavarman Kulasekhara, assured of 
the help of his allies, carried the war into the Cola country as 
far as Chidambaram, leaving behind a trail of plunder and 
carnage. Kuldttunga III fled, but was finally restored to the 
C61a throne on his acknowledging Sundara Pandya as his 
overlord. This war, which occurred about 1218, practically 
marks the end of the C61a empire. The C61a power would have 
become extinct but for the intervention of the Hoysalas. 

• This is evidently an exaggeration. Perhaps what was meant was that 
he captured the Pii^lyan Crown. 
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Vassals, officers, etc .:—* 

Kulottunga Cola Kadambarayan, also called Tannan 

Ediril&pperumal figures in this reign as a donor to the 

temples at SAttaniir (P. S. I. 146), Kudurniyamalai (P. S. I. 

151), Madattukdvil (P. S. I. 130) and Karaiyur (P. S. I. 

157). The Kulottunga Cola Kadambarayan Tepran Araisarkal 

Anjappirandan, meaning ‘ he of vast knowledge and a terror to 

enemy kings ’ mentioned in a Vayalogam inscription (P. S. 1.178) 

is perhaps a different Kadambaraya chieftain. Kul6ttunga 

C6].a Kidarattaraiyar is referred to in P. S. I. 169, a Pinnan- 

gudi record. P. S. I. 155 is a royal grant signed by a 

number of chiefs and officers, among whom were AJagiya 

Cola Tenkavirnattu Muvenda Velan, and Tennavan Pallava- 

daraiyan. Lankesvara. an officer under Raja Raja II and 

Kuldttunga III, is mentioned in aKottaiyiir inscription (P. S. I. 

220). A Pillai (prince) C'61ak6nir is mentioned in an Annavasal 

inscription (P. S. I. 172). V&nadaraiyan, a Bana administrator, 

/ 

is mentioned in a Serantir inscription (P. S. I. 163) and a 
Topdaiman in two inscriptions P. S. I. 163 and 153. 

The Ni§adarajans appear to have ruled over the south-west 
of the State and the surrounding country. The State inscriptions 
refer to two Ni§adaraja families, one of which ruled in Ponna- 
maravati, and the other in Tirukkodunkunram-(modern Piran- 
malai). P. S. I. 174 (1217 A. D.) mentions a Pir&ttiy&lv&r 
(royal devotee) Kannudava Perumal who calls herself the 
daughter of Xisadarajan Keralandar, chief of Ponnainaravati, and 
the queen of the Kigadarajan chief of Piranmalai. The Ponna- 
maravati chief was Rajendra Co![an Keralan, also called Yfman 
Rajendra. In 1154 A. D. he built the Vimanam of the Rajendra 
C61fsvaram-temple at Ponnamaravati, installed and conse¬ 
crated the lirigam, and made arrangements for the daily service. 

• 39 inscriptions in the State may be assigned to this reign P. S. I. 130, 
143 —46, 148—80 and 220 extending from the second to the fortieth year of 
the reign. 
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He installed the goddess at Kallampatti and made grants to the 

/ 

Sattantir temple. Nilamaiyaiagiya * devan Ni^adarajan was 
the chief of Pir&nmalai referred to in the records of this period. 
He made grants to the temple of the Goddess at Kallampatti, 
to the Idcliy&ttur temple, and to a monastery at Ponnama- 
r&vati. 

P. S. I. 245 of the 23rd year of the reign of the Pdndya 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara I, (1212-13) refers to Tirukkodunkun- 
ram Udaiyan Keralan, of Ponnamaravati, the lord of Pirctn- 
malai.. This record read with P. S. 1.174 (1217 A. D.) leads to 
the belief that the two Ni^adaraja families of Ponnamaravati 
and Pirctnmalai were united under the same chief at the 
beginning of the 13th century. 

Kuldttunga III was a great temple-builder, and a number of 
temples in the State were built in his reign. P. S. I. 158 
at Kadambarkovil, Nirtt&malai, mentions for the first time that 
the lands belonging to the Arhard^var or Tfrthankara of the 
monastery of Tiruminamalai were sold to a Hindu merchant 
and made tax-free on his endowing them to the temple. 

RAJAK£SAR1 RAJA RAJA III (C. 1216 to 1257 A. D.). t 

The Hoys&las in the north-west and the Paijdyas in the 
south were the chief powers in South India. The Telugu C6das, 
a branch of the C61a house, held sway in Nellore and the 
adjoining country. The Kadavas, a branch of the Pallavas, had 
waxed powerful in Kiidaldr and S^ndamangalam in the modern 
South Arcot district. R4ja R4ja was a weak king, and under 
him, the C6la empire suffered further reverses. He broke the 
terms of the treaty with Maravarman Sundara P4ndya I and 
went to war with him. Sundara P&ndya drove back the C61a 
army, captured the C61a capital, and drove out R&ja Rilja. 
K6pperunjfnga, the most powerful of the K&dava chieftains, 

• Also called Viramalagiya in some inscriptions in the Raninad District. 

t P. S. I. 183, 185, 193—196, 198 and 199 ranging from the second to the 
thirtieth year may be assigned to the reign of Rija Raja HI. 
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captured the C61a king and kept him a prisoner till he was 
released and regained his throne with the help of the Hoysalas. 

Vassals, officers, etc :— 

A P6raiyiir inscription (P. S. 1.193) mentions Srim&n Mah&- 
pradani Meycatrukaijdan Samantan, chief, general and minister. 
Meycatrukandan means ‘ destroyer of personal enemies.’ He was 
perhaps the officer who was to subdue the treacherous vassals 
and chiefs who rose in rebellion in the reign of R4j4ndra III, and 
safe-guard the person of the king. Kalingar&yan, also called 
Tiruvan Araiyapperum&l (P. S. I. 194), Kid&rattaraiyan, also 
called Tiruvudaiyan Udaiyapperumal, and Tirubhuvana Vfra 
Kidarattaraiyan also called Tiruvudaiyan Vframalagiyadevan, 
(P. S. I. 195) are other officers mentioned in the State inscrip¬ 
tions. 

PARAKtSARl RAj£NDRA 1U (C. 12*6 to 1279 A. D.). * 

Raj4ndra III was an abler king than R&ja Raja III. He 
avenged the humiliation that had been inflicted on his house by 
defeating Majravarman Sundara Pandya II face. 1238) who had 
none of the abilities of Maravarman Sundara I. The Hoysala 
king, hitherto the ally of the C61as, now lent his support to the 
Pandyas, and Rajeudra turned to the Telugu C6das of Nellore 
for help. 

The accession of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I in 1251 
marked the rise of the Pandyan empire to the hegemony of 
South India. The Hoysalas once more allied themselves with 
the Colas in order to stem the tide of Pandyan expansion. Before 
1258 A. D.. however, Jatavarman Sundara succeeded in inflic¬ 
ting a crushing defeat on the C61as and the Hoysalas. The C61a 
dominions became a province of the Pandya empire, and were 
henceforward known as C6jamandalam, later corrupted into 
Coromandel. Thus disappeared from the scene one of the most 
glorious Hindu empires known to Indian History. 

* P. S. I. 200 is of the seventh year of the reign of Rijendra III. 
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Cola-Calukya monuments in the State :— 

\ 

The Vi^rn and Siva temples at Irumb&n&du are first men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of the reign of Kuldttunga I, and may be 
assigned to the second half of the 11th century. The RAj6ndra 
Cdlfdvaram temple at PonnamarAvati was constructed, and the 
idol installed, by RAjendra C61an Keralan NigadarAjan, a chief 
of PonnamarAvati, about 1150 A. D; and the Madfivara temple 
at Kallampatti was built by the same chief about 1157, as the 
name of the temple, RAjendra C61fsvaram, indicates. The earliest 
inscriptions in the following temples belong to the twelfth century, 
and it is probable that they were all built in that century, or 
towards the end of the 11th century :-the PuhgAvanaWara temple 
at Pinnangudi, the UttamanAthasvAmi temple at Klraniir, the 
UmApatfAvara temple at SAttanur, the Siva and Viijiju temples 
at K6ttaiyfir, the Siva temples at Tirumananjeri and Irumbali, 
the Sundara Cdlisvaram at Kujattiir, the PerumAl K6vil at 
Sendamangalam, the Vj-ddhapurfsvara temple at AnnavAsal, the 
Visvanatha SvAmi temple at Yayalakam (Vayal6gam), the 
Kadalfsvara temple at Tirukkalambiir, and the SvayamprakAsa- 
miirti temple at Sundaram. In the following temples the 
earliest inscriptions belong to the 13th century :-the Tiruman- 
ganfsvara temple at KAraiyur, the Siva temples at PerumAnadu, 
Palankarai, Mfnav^li, TiruvidayApatti, Pilivalam and VAlara- 
mAnikkam. Early in the 13th century we hear of the Amman 
shrines in the temples at PonnamarAvati and KudunriyAmalai, 
and of a number of new mandapams erected in the latter temple. 
The earliest inscription in the RAja RAjedvaram temple at 
Tiruv6tpiir—the modern Tiriivappur, a suburb of Pudukk6t{ai 
town, is dated in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of 
Kul6ttunga III and this temple was probably built in the reign 
of his predecessor RAja Raja II (C. 1146-63 A. D.). 

The Siva temples at S6ramir, Adanakkdttai, Peruhgahir 
and Vaittiir are known as Kul6ttunga C61isvarain, • and may 

• KvUttung6ivara is also mentioned by its synonym VamS6ddh4raka, 
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have been built in the reign cf Kul6ttunga III. The stala- 
purdnam of Tiruvarahgulam says that Kalmd$apdda, meaning 
Karikdla, built this temple. Karikdla is one of the titles 
assumed by R&ja R&ja II (C. 1146 to 1163 A. D.) and Kuldttuiiga 
III (C. 1178 to 1216 A. D.). According to P. S. I. 174 of the 
39th year (C. 1217-18 A. D.) of the reign of Kuldttunga III, the 
Amman shrine in this temple was built by Kaprmdaiyaperumil, 
queen of the Ni^adarija chief of Piranmalai and daughter of the 
Nigadarcija chief of Ponnamarivati. This record falls rather 
late in the reign of Kuldttunga III, and the original shrine may 
have been built either in the beginning of this reign or in that 
of R&ja R&ja II. 

P. S. I. 369 dated 1266 A. D.—the 14th year of the reign of 
Jat&varman Yfra P&ijdya I-the earliest inscription in the Siva 
temple at Ambukkdvfl, calls the shrine Vira Rdjtndra Cdlidvaram, 
evidently after one of the names of Kuldttunga III. From its 
architectural 6tyle, the temple may be assigned to the time of 
Kill6ttunga III. 

The Jain cave-temple on the Melamalai at N&rttamalai, 

/ 

familiarly known as Samanar kudaku, was converted into a 
Vi$nu shrine in the reign of M&ravarman Sundara P4ridya I. 
An inscription of the 12th year of his reign (1228 A. D.) refers 
to the consecration of the Vigiju images and the goddesses in 
this cave-temple. This and another inscription (P. S. I. 158 of 
the 27th year of the reign of Kuldttunga III) indicate that about 
the beginning of the 13th century Jainism was on the wane. 

Resume:— 

The empire founded by Vijayalaya and built up by Raja R&ja 
the Great,, and his illustrious son Rajendra 1 began to decline in 
the 12th century. Kul6ttunga I was perhaps the last of the 
great C61a monarchs. The central authority weakened after 
his time; and the feudal vassals became independent chieftains in 
all but name. The P&ndya-K6rala-Sinhalese combination, 
though frequently beaten, had never been dissolved- 
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The C61a-P4n4ya viceroys of the South, set up by R4j6ndra I, 
had ceased to exercise authority after the reign of Kuldttunga I. 
The area now covered by the Pudukkdttai State does not seem 
to have come completely under the jurisdiction of these viceroys* 
There is only one C61a-Pchjdya inscription in the State (P. S. I. 
242 at Perundujrai). The distribution of the C6Ja inscrip* 
tions in the area now included in the Pudukkdtfai State leads to 
the conclusion that the State was under direct C61a rule till 
some time before the close of the reign of Kuldttunga III, since 
his records are found practically all over the State. After this 
reign we find a number of P&ijdya inscriptions with high sound¬ 
ing praiaatia declaring that the P&udyas were the real rulers 
of the territory. During the last years of the reign of 
Kuldttunga III, the south-western part of the State, south of the 
VeUcir and west of the present Pudukkdttai—Kkraikkudi road, 
had passed into P&Jjdya hands, as the distribution of the inscrip¬ 
tions of JatAvarman Kulaiekbara Paijdya’s (acc. 1190 A. D.) 
reign indicates. The inscriptions of MAj-avarman Sundara 
P«LU<jlya I (acc. 1216 A. D.) cover a much wider area from 
Tirumayam in the south to Ko<Jumb&hir and Nfrpajani in the 
north, and from PonnamarAvati and Idaiy&tttir on the west to 
VAlaraminikkam in the south-east, and Tiruvarangulam and 
Palankarai in the modern Alaugudi Taluk. RAja R4ja III seems 
to have recovered the northern part of the State; and the records 
of his reign are to be found at places between Nfrpalani on the 
north and Melattauiyam in the south, all in the western half of 
the State. We know at present of only one inscription of the 
reign of Rajendra III in the State. In the time of Ja^avarman 
Sundara PAjdya I (acc. 1251 A. D.) the whole State was under 
P&$dya rule. 

$£MA PI^LAIYAR : 

It has generally been believed that RAj6ndra III had two 
sons one of whom was called S6ma PillaiyAr. Prof. Sastri points 
out that the expression ‘ nammagan , ’ meaning * our son ’ by 
whioh this prince is referred to in an undated inscription of 
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Rcijendra at Tirukkapnapuram (A. R. E. 616 of 1922) was often 
applied to feudatories in C6)a inscriptions. It is therefore 
doubtful whether S6ma Pillaiy&r was really a son of R4j4ndra. 

In P. S. I. 427-437, of the reign of Jat&varman Vfra 
Pindya (acc. 1263), Sema Pillaiy&r is designated ndyandr or 
king and Sdmantan or vassal chief, and gifts to temples were 
made in his name by Bhuvanasinga Deva, an dhambadi mudali 
or chief officer of the royal household. He is also mentioned in 
P. S. I. 443 at Tiruvi<Jaiy4ppatti, belonging to the reign of 
MApavarman Kulasekhara I. He was therefore a feudatory of 
Jatavarman Vfra P4i?dya I (acc. 1263) and M&pavarman 
Kulasekhara P2tfldya I (acc. 1268 A. D.). * 

/ 

There are four inscriptions in the State in which S6ma 

Pi}Jaiy&r is mentioned; he is styled Ndvilangddharan, Araiakanda- 

/ 

rdrnan, Alagiya Siman, Arulperiya Candiivaran and Tiru- 

vambalapperumdl. In an incomplete inscription (P. S. I. 1119), 

the village of Tenv&ytir or Temmivur in the Kojattiir Taluk is 

called Arasakai?4ar4mank6ttai. Evidently this prince had a fort 

/ 

there. P. S. I. 1054 at Sembattur records that he renovated the 
main shrine of the Tiruvaiy&ru^aiyir temple. P. S. 1.1067 on a 
wall of the Amman shrine in the Tirumaijanjeri temple records 
that the shrine was built by this prince. An inscription in the 

* The earliest inscription in the State in which §ema PiUaiyar is mentioned 
is No. 371 of the 14th year of Jativarman Vlra P4n<Jya, corresponding to A. D. 
1267-8. P. S. I. 427-436 Which also mention him are attributed in the 
'Chronological list of Inscriptions' to the Jatavarman Vira Pagtfya who 
ascended the throne in 1296-7* and are dated from A. D. 1300 to 1310. 
P. S. I. 443 is assigned to the 10th year (A. D. 1324) of Marivarman 
Kula^khara II (acc. 1314). This gives us a period of about 60 years between 
the dates of the earliest and latest inscriptions in the State in which S6ma 
PiUaiyar is mentioned, which seems rather too long. We must not forget that 
&ma is mentioned in the TirukkaOTapuram inscription as an important 
feudatory of R£j£ndra III C6Ja (acc. 1246). Taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, it seems safe to assign inscriptions Nos. 427 to 436 to Jatavarman Vira 
PiQ^ya I in which case the dates will range from A. D. 1267 to 1267, and 
No. 443 to Mafavarman Kula44khara I dating it A. D. 1278. We may 
therefore conclude that &ma PiUaiyar governed parts of the State between 
about A. D. 1267 and 1278. 
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Siva temple at Tiruvarangulam (P. S. I. 1063) mentions a 

plantation given by AraAakaijdarAman to the temple. 

/ 

Serna must have administered a large part of the State 
judging by the distribution of his inscriptions. 

THE SECOND PANDYAN EMPIRE. 

Event* that led to the establishment of the second empire : 

With the flight of RAjasimha (see page 664) the PAij^yan 
kingdom lost its independence for about three centuries from 
920 A. D., and was a province of the Cdla empire. The ruling 
line was not however extinct. When the RAgtraktita Krwa HI 
attacked the C61a empire, Yfra PAndya rose against the C61a 
Governor, but was finally subdued. RAja Raja, the Great, 
reconquered the South, and changed the name of PAndinAdu to 
RAja RAja PAndinAdu, which included the southern part of the 
State. RAj^ndra I appointed his son as viceroy of the PAijdya 
and Cera countries with the title of ‘ C61a-PAijdya.’ For 
nearly fifty years, up to about 1070 A. D., the C61a PAndyas ruled 
over the South. There is an inscription at Perundupai in the 
State (P. S. I. 1242) of the twelfth year of the administration of 
JatAvarman Sundara C61a-PAndya. The troubles preceding and 
following the accession of Kuldttunga I to the C61a throne gave 
the PAijdya princes of the old family an opportunity to reassert 
themselves, and the rule of the C61a-PAjrjdya viceroys came to an 
end. Jatavarman Srivallabha, who was contemporaneous with 
Kuldttunga I, reigned over the PAijdya country. P. 8. I. 263 
in the AgastfAvara temple at K6t{aiyur in which the praiasti 
beginning with the words tirumadandaiyum jayamadandaiyum 
occurs, mentions a royal grant of tax-free divaddna land to the 
temple, which the king Srivallabha made when seated on the 
throne called Pdndya rdjan in the hall called A lagiya-Pdndyan 
in his palace at Madura. The next three princes who exercised 
some sort of authority over the State were MAravarman 
ParAkrama PAijdya (C. 1100), JatAvarman ParAntaka PAijdya 
(C. 1120), and MAravarman Srivallabha (C. 1132). 
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About the middle of the 12th century, two rival claimants 
contended for the throne of Madura. One of them, Par&krama 
PMjdya, was helped by the Ceylonese, but his rival Kula^ekhara 
succeeded in capturing Madura and killing him (C. 1162). 
Thereupon the Sinhalese general Lank&pura landed in India, and 
defeated Kulas^khara at the battles of Kfjenilaya,—the modern 
Kfjanilai—and Ponnamaravati, both in the State, and placed 
Par&krama’s son Yfra P4i>dya on the throne. The C61a Emperor 
sent help to Kula^ekhara, and the C61a general Annan Pallava- 
r&yar restored him to the throne of Madura. 

Kulai6khara, however, deserted his C61a overlord and ally, 
and joined the Sinhalese. Aijijan Pallavar&yar again marched 
on Madura and set Vfra P&pdya on the throne. How long 
this Piijdya ruled is not known; but in the reign of Kul6t- 
tunga III he rose against the C61as, and relying on the traditional 
P2Uj<jlya-C6ra-Sinh41ese coalition tried to overthrow C61a 
dominance. In his first campaign in the South, Kuldttunga 
placed Yikrama P4ijdya, son of Kulas^khara, on the throne of 
Madura (C. 1180), while in the second, he defeated the armies of 
Vfra Pipdya and his allies. Two Pudukkdttai inscriptions of 
Kuldttufiga III, No. 163 at S^raniir, and No. 166 at Kudumiy^t- 
malai, which contain the praiatti beginning with the words 
puyal vdUtu, a variant not so far found in any other inscription, 
the first dated in the 31st year of the reign, and the second in 
the 34th, carry the story of the C61a emperor’s campaigns much 
farther than any other record, mentioning a third campaign and 
how after his final victories, he assumed the vijayamudi or 
‘ crown of victory, ’ and viramudi or 1 crown of heroism, ’ 
worshipped at the temple at Madura to which he made rich 
grants, arid finally restored the kingdom to Vikrama Pipidya. 

P. S. I. 631 and 632 in the Bilasubrahmaijya temple at 
Kaijijantir in the State, dated in the 15th year of Vikrama 
Pigdya’s reign, and P. S. I. 633 and 634 in the Karukamaijikka 
PerumiJ terafle at K6(taiytir dated in his 20th year, register the 
orders of Lank&vara, a general and officer of Kul6ttui?ga III 
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cancelling the taxes on the divaddnam lands, and these prove 
that Vikrama Paridya ruled over Madura as the vassal of 
Kul6ttunga III. 

JATAVARMAN KULA$£KHARA 1 (C. 1190 to 1217 A. £>.)• : 

The accession of JatAvarman Kula66khara marks the 
establishment of the second Pandyan Empire. P. S. I. 246, in 
the rock-cut temple at Malaiyakk6vil, contains his praiasti 
beginning with the words puvinkilatti meyvlffiruppa, and refers 
to the cancellation of taxes on divaddnam lands. No. 244 at 
Tirukkalambiir and 245 at Ponnamarivati refer to gifts by 
K6ralan Nigadar&jan of Tirukkodunkuurara or Pir&nmalai. In 
his inscriptions referred to on pages 609, 610 and 614 above 
Keralan Ni^adar&jan dated his grants by the regnal years of the 
C61a Emperors, but about 1199 A. D. he seems to have transferred 
his allegiance to Jatavarman Kula^khara P&ndya. P. S. I. 331 
to 337 mention a feudatory Kaijdan Aludaiy&n (or Avudaiyin) 
also called Kalviyil N&d&lv4n and his brother Kandan Alagu- 
kaijda Perumal. 

The south-western part of the State as far north as the 
VeMr was included in Kulasekhara’s territories, which extended 
over the modern Madura, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly districts. 
MARAVARMAN SUNDAE A PANDTA I {Ace. 1216 A. D.). 

This monarch extended his kingdom at the expense of C61a 
territory in a campaign begun in the third year of his reign, in 
which he destroyed Uraiytir and Tanjore, and put to flight the C61a 
R&ja RAja III who was only restored to his throne after paying 
homage to the P&ijdya. Sundara P&ndya then assumed the 
titles Sdnddukonda meaning ‘ He who captured the C61a country’; 
Sdnadukondu Mudikonda Cdlapurattu-virar-abhi^kham-panni - 
aruliya,- He who was pleased to take the C61a country and 
perform, Vlrdbhi$6kham\ at Mudikondac6]apuram, ’ and Sdnddu- 
valangi-aruliya- He who was pleased to restore the C61an4du.’ 

• P. S. I. 244 to ,246 and 333 to 337 belong to this reign. The highest 
regnal year is 26. 

t V{rdbhi$ikham is the ceremonial anointment of a victorious warrior. 
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In C._ 1234-36, RAja RAja again rebelled but was easily defeated. 
RAja RAja III recovered his throne with the aid of the HoysAlas. 
In the time of Narasimha II the HoysAlas were connected by 
marriage with both the Cdlas and the PAijdyas, and Narasimha’s 
military and diplomatic interference secured the continuance of 
the C61a monarchy for some years longer. 

Inscriptions of the reign. —A number of inscriptions at 

NeivAial, and in the reconstructed Vi$iju temple at Munasandai, 

mention GAngaiyarAyan Kasdan UdayanceydAn, a native of 

Niyamam who enjoyed a jivitam, or grant of land for military 

services, in NeivAsal and the adjacent villages. Other 

GAngaiya chiefs or officers mentioned are ArrtirudjyyAn Ponnan 

Gahgaiyarayan (P. S. I. 255 at KudumiyAmalai) and Kaplan 

Akkam PerumAl GAngaiyan (P. S. I. 303 at NeivAsal). The 

GAngaiyarAjas, who came into prominence as chiefs and generals 

under the PAndya kings, continued to exercise authority in the 

country now included in the State till about the 16th century, 

and renovated and endowed many temples. AjrtirudaiyAn 

Ponnan Gangaiyarajan, for example, widened the narrow 

/ 

prdkdram of the SikhAnathasvAmi temple at KudumiyAmalai. 
They exercised considerable authority, abolishing some taxes and 
imposing others. Other officers mentioned in inscriptions are 
KalvAyil NAdAlvan Kasdan AvudaiyAn (P. S. I. 252), TyAgan 
CfpiyaperumAl, probably a prince of the blood, (P. S. I. 256), 
Devan kilavan Cola Divakara Muvenda Velar of KAraiyiir 
(P. S. I. 266), Sankaran Kandan, also known as Kalika^inda 
Pandyadevan of Kolattur (P. S. I. 290), and Tehran Araiyar- 
kalanjappirandan, also known as Kadambarayan, a viceroy or 
administrator. Only one form of the king’s praiastis, that 
beginning with the words pumaruviya-tirumadandaiyum, occurs 
in the State inscriptions—P. S. I. 250, 256, 290 and 323. 
A Kdttaiytir inscription, P. S. I. 270, records that the king issued 
royal orders from the audience hall Olakkappalliyarai in his 
palace at Madura. An inscription in the RAmnAd district,— 
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No. 77 of 1916 dated in the seventh year of this reign, refers to a 
throne called Malavardyan at Ponnamar&vati. In the body of 
P. S. I. 326 two engraved figures of the carp, the emblem of the 
Pipdyas, occur. 

The inscriptions of the reign mention various taxes, sales of 
land by auction, and mutual arrangements made by villages to 
irrigate their lands. These are briefly examined in a later part 
of this section dealing with the C61a and PAndya administrative 
system. P. S. I. 288 at P6raiytir mentions the sale of village- 
sites in auction by the temple authorities, in order to form a new 
extension named KulaMlcharaperunderu. 

P. S. I. 310 at Kdttaiyiir mentions the levy of oppressive 
taxes by the HoysAla generals who were camping in the south. 
The residents of Kdttaiydr had no money in the temple treasury 
and had to sell their land in public auction. P. S. I. 309 at 
IdAiyAtttir mentions a similar sale. 

As mentioned above, the SikhAnAthasvAmi temple at 
KudumiyAmalai was renovated during this reign, and the inner 
prakdram and entrance were widened. P. S. I. 279 and 325 
record that the Amman shrine of the Tirumalaikkadambar temple 
at NArttAmalai was built by MarududaiyAn PeriyadevanudaiyAn. 
P. S. I. 281 refers to the consecration of the Vi$nu images in the 
cave temple on the M61amalai at NArttAmalai which had 
previously been a Jain shrine.* 

The inscriptions of MAj-avarman Sundara PApdya It are 
distributed over a wide area in the State from PonnamarAvati 
and NeivAsal in the south to Kolattiir and Nfrpajani in the north, 
and from IdayAttiir in the west to Tiruvarangulam in the east. 

• From a newly discovered inscription on the basement of the mukha 
mantapam, dated in the 45th year of the reign of Kuldtturiga I ( — A. D. 1115), 
we learn that it was already a Vai$navite temple in the beginning of the 12th 
century. (See J. O. R. Vol. VIII, page 25). 

t P. S. I. 247 to 327, 467, 468, 506, 518 and 520 may be assigned to this 
reign; the highest regnal year being 28. 

79 
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J AT A VARM AN KULASZKHARA U (Acc. 1238): 

Kula66khara as heir-apparent ruled jointly with Sundara 
P&ijdya for about two years. 

P. S. I. 328 and 329 at Neivisal are the two inscriptions of 
his reign in the State. They are dated in his second year 
(1239 A. D.) and refer to remission of taxes by Kaiidan Udaiyan 
Ceyd&n G&ngaiyarkyar of Niyamam. 

MARAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA II (Acc. 1238): 

Another joint-ruler, Sundara P&ndya, became the sole ruler 
in about A. D. 1239 and reigned till about 1263. 

Inscriptions in the State and outside refer frequently to 
Hoysala incursions, and Sundara had to resist their apparently 
friendly but meddlesome influence. Under him, however, the 
P&iidyan kingdom suffered no diminution, and he ruled the 
decaying C61a kingdom also. 

Inscriptions of this reign : 

Seven inscriptions, P. S. I. 338 to 343 and 472, ranging 
from the 2nd to the 12th regnal years may be assigned to 
this reign. P. S. I. 338 to 339 refer to repairs to the 
Vayal6gam temple. P. S. I. 340 and 341 mention a dispute 

f 

between the Saivites and Vaiwavites of Tirumayam which 

/ 

resulted in the stopping of the daily services in both the Siva and 
Vi§nu temples. The Hoysala general Appanna Dandanayaka 
who was camping there convened a general assembly of the 
residents of the district, cities and villages, and the religious heads 
and Araiyars of Virudarijabhayankara Valan&du, and settled 
the dispute to the satisfaction of both the parties. 

j at Avar man sundara pAndya kacc. mi): 

In this reign the C61as suffered complete eclipse. Sundara 
stormed the fort of Kaijnantir in the Trichinopoly district and 
put the Hoys&la Vfras6m4svara to flight. Then he conquered 
S6ndamangalam and subjugated the Pallava or Kitdava chief¬ 
tain. Kongu also was subdued. Thus, before he had been seven 
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years on the throne Jatavarman Sundara Pandya had brought 
under his rule practically the whole of South India, from 
Travancore as far north as Nellore and Cuddapah, and also 
Ceylon. He styled himself mahardjddhirdja or paramount 
sovereign. 

Inscriptions of this reign :* 

P. S. I. 354-356 refer to a Gingaiyar&ya chieftain who 
granted villages to the trustees of the Kail4saneitha temple at 
Adandr. One of the donees was Vannakkan Sellappillai, also 
called Par4krama Pkndya Amarakdndr, who is mentioned as a 
lessee in P. S. I. 351 also. The village given to him originally 
belonged to a Secretary of the chieftain, Sankaran&r&yaua 
Pallavar&yar. It was confiscated for his default in payment 
of taxes. Vir&chilai and Kurundanpifai are mentioned as 
padaippaj-j-u, or villages held under, military tenure. 

P. S. I. 345 and 349 mention repairs to the Varagune4vara 
temple at Oliyamaiigalam, and 358, repairs to the Madattukk6vil 
temple. P. S. I. 353 is a royal order instituting a daily 
service called Rdjardjan Sundara Pandyan Sandhi in the 
Parvatagirfivara temple at Kunnandarkdvil in the name of the 
king. 

JAtAVABMAN VtRA PANDYA I(Joint-king: Acc. 1253): 

Sundara Pandya was ably assisted by Vfra P&ijdya, who 
came to power in 1253 and ruled jointly with him. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Vfra P&ndya corroborate the main facts recorded in 
those of Sundara. Vfra Paijdya played an important role in the 
establishment of Pandya hegemony in the middle of the 13th 
century, and the reign of these two kings is a brilliant page in 
Pctndyau history. 

Inscriptions of Vira Pdndya's reign: 

P. S. I. 370 at Perungaltir, 372 at Irumb&nadu and 379 at 
Kodumb41fir contain the praiasti beginning with the words 

• Fifteen inscriptions P. B. I. 344-858 ranging from the 2nd (1253 A. D). 
to the 17th year (1267 A. D.) may be assigned to this reign. 
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Icongllankondu and referring to the conquest of Koiigu and Ijam 
or Ceylon, to the destruction of a hill-fort of the Ya^ugas 
(Kanarese or Telugus ?) and the capture of both banks of the 
Ganges (?) and the K&veri. P. S. I. 370 also mentions that 
the king received tribute from the Kadava Perunjinga. 

P. S. I. 366 in the Melaikkovil at Ku^umiyamalai is 

unique in containing an elaborate praiasti of the king beginning 

titumakal-valarmulai-tirumarpu-talaiya, and will bear brief 

examination as throwing light on the relations between the 

P&ndyan kingdom and Ceylon in this period, and ‘ incidentally 

also on South India’s live contact with the Hindu kingdoms 

across the seas, a contact of which we have only a very few 

traces left in contemporary records.’* This inscription gives a 

list of kingdoms in India and beyond the seas which sent 

tribute to Vfra Pandya, among which are mentioned Kacj&ram 

* 

in the Malay Peninsula which belonged to the Empire of Sri 

Vijaya, and Cinam or China. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

rightly observes,—“ It will be seen that this is court-poetry, not 

history; the names of countries have been chosen with a view to 

euphony and metrical effects, and there is no attempt here to 

state facts.” The particular historical fact that we glean from 

this praiatti is that Vfra Paijdya killed one of the kings of 

Ceylon, captured his army, treasures and paraphernalia, hoisted 

the Pafldyan flag bearing the two carp on the peaks of K6ija- 

malai and Trikutagiri and forced another king to surrender. 

/ 

Finally, 4 the son of Savaka(n) who had previously been recal¬ 
citrant and hostile came and prostrated himself (before Vfra 
Paijdya) and was duly rewarded.’ The Savaka mentioned in 
this inscription is not Java alone, according to Prof. Coed6s 

• Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has discussed the significance of this 
Kudumiyamalai inscription in his paper —The Ceylon Expedition of Jatdvarman 
Vira Pdn4ya published in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Eighth All- 
India Oriental Conference , Mysore . 
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but means Indonesia * as a whole. The Savakans of this in¬ 
scription are probably Candrabhanu and his son, two adventurers 
from Indonesia, who ruled by right of conquest over a part of 
Ceylon and had to acknowledge P&i?dyan suzerainty for a time. 

Among the feudatories mentioned in the State inscriptions 
of this reign are Kandan Ajagukanda Perumil G&ngaiyariyan 
(P. S. I. 360 and 375) and DSvar Vin^darkya (P. S. 1.375). This 
V£iiadarayan was perhaps the same as the MAveli Vagadariya 
mentioned in P. S. I. 380 whose men were defeated by Tiruk- 
kodunkunpa N&d&lv&n at Idaiy&ttiir. P. S. I. 378 records a gift 
to the Tiruvarangulam temple by a chief of Arantkngi. Peruhgufjli 
is referred to in P. S. I. 364 as a padaipparfu, or village held 
under military tenure. 

P. S. I. 366 records the consecration of Aruvudai Malai- 

mahgaiyar, the goddess of the Melaikkdvil temple at Kudumiya- 

malai, by Nicci, a dancing girl, and the gift of a village to this 

shrine by the king when camping at KAraiyiir. The reconstruc- 
/ 

tion of the Siva temple at Sundaram is mentioned in P. S. I. 382. 

P. S. I. 365 enumerates articles such as salt, dholl, betel, 
etc., on which custom duties were levied; and P. S. I. 601, which 
Prof. Sastri assigns to this reign, mentions a fire-ordeal to which 
the accused in a case of theft were subjected in the Kudumiyi- 
malai temple. A tank named Ainnfirjruvar after the famous 
merchant guild of South India is mentioned in P. S. I. 363. 

P. S. I. 359 to 382, 427 to 436 and 601, may be assigned to 
to the reign of this joint-king; the highest regnal year being 23. 

MXrAVABMAN KULA$£KRARA PAnQYA I(Aco. 1368): 

Mapavarman Kulaiekhara shared the kingdom with a 
Mdravarman Vikrama Pdndya who is not mentioned in any in¬ 
scription in the State, two Jatdvarman Sundara Pdndyaa 

# Simplement un nom ethnique designant Us Indonesians —B. K. I. 83 
(1927), quoted by Prof. Sastri. 
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(acc. 1276 and 1303), Jatdvarman Vlra Pdndya II (acc. 1296-97) 

✓ 

and Jatdvarman Srivallabha (acc. 1291). Marco Polo, who visited 
the P&ndyan kingdom about this time, speaks of the 1 five royal 
brothers ’ and 1 five crowned kings ’ of this ‘ great province of 
Ma’bar.’ Chinese records also mention the ‘ five brothers.’ The 
Muslim historian Wassaf speaks of Kales Dewar (Kula- 
iikhara Deva) and his three brothers. As Prof. Sastri observes— 
“ The system of joint rulers or co-regents which thus prevailed 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century in the P&ijdya empire 
must have been the result of the great extension of the empire 
during this period and an imitation of the practice of sending 
out princes of the royal family as viceroys which had prevailed 
in the C61a empire.”* 

The C6la line had been annihilated when Kulasekhara 
ascended the throne, and the titles that he assumed refer to 
his rule over all the country from Ijam or Ceylon and Malai- 
n&<Ju or Travancore in the south to Kongu and Tondaimandalam 
in the north. 

Jatdvarman Vira Pdndya II (acc. 1296-97) and Jatdvarman 
Sundara Pdndya III (acc. 1303) ruled jointly with Kulaiekhara 
in the closing years of his reign, and, according to Wassaf, were 
brothers. Civil war broke out between them, taking advantage 
of which the Khilji general Malikk&fiir invaded the P&jjdya 
country and sacked Madura. This invasion marks the beginning 
of the decline of the second Pindyan empire. Ravi Varman 
Kulaiekhara of the old C6ra dynasty, the ruler of Travancore, 
also seized the opportunity to attack the Pandya brothers and 
defeated them in 1315. The invasion of the Kakatiy&s of 
Warangal almost completed the disintegration of the Paiidya 
empire. 

* The Pdndyan Kingdom pp. 181-182. 
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Inscriptions of the reigns of these kings :* 

A Toi?daim4n figures as the royal secretary in P. S. I. 388 
at Tirukkalambiir, and another Tondaimin bearing the title of 
the Pindya king, viz., Bhuvanikavira, in a Tiruvarangulam 
inscription, P. S. I. 547. Emmandalamum-koijdaruliya P&rtdya 
devan, a mudali or commander of the royal forces (P. S. I. 391), 
Sikkank&4an, also called Vajudinittinaraiyan of Nedumpurai- 
n&du (P. S. I. 566), Dharman Atkonda-d6van-Dharmar4yan, 
chief of S^ndamangalam (P. S. I. 407, 410-11), Uyyavand&n 
Arasan, also called Tennavadaraiyan (P. S. I. 413), and Ponnan 
Alagapperumid T6van, chief of -Siiraikkudi, are the principal 
feudatories mentioned in the State inscriptions of this reign. 
P. S. I. 402 and 403 mention a padaipparru, or village held under 
military tenure, near P^raiyur and the Mapimuddlis or Marava 
generals and the Araiyars of the same place; and P. S. I. 439, 
refers to Melaikkurundanpipai, another padaipparpi near Tiru- 
mayam. A G&ngaiyar&yar chief appears as a donor in a Neiv44al 
inscription (P. S. I. 420- 

Repairs and improvements to the Kadalfsvara temple at 
Tirukkalambiir are mentioned in P. S. I. 388, and to the Siva 
temple at Oliyamangalam in P. S. I. 441, and the consecration of 
the principal deities in the Bilvavanesvara temple at Vir&chilai 
in P. S. I. 421. 

MAR AVAR MAN KULASRKHARA U(acc. 1314): 

This king assumed the vainglorious and empty title ‘ He 
who conquered every country ’-and ruled till about 1346. 

The State inscriptions of this reign are P. S. I. 444, 445, 556, 
565, 573, 579, 582 and 586, the highest regnal year being 31. 

• P. 8. I. 383 to 420, 443, 547 and 566, with regnal years from 3 to 43 
may be assigned to Miravarman Kula&khara I; P. 8. I. 421 to 425 from the 
4th to the 13th year of the reign to Jatavarman Sundara P4n<Jya II-joint-king; 
P. 8. I. 426 having the regnal year 10 to Jatavarman Srivallabha-joint-king; 
.P. S. I. 438 to 440 to Jatavarman Vfra Pirnjya-joint-king; and P. 8.1. 441 and 
442 to Jatavarman Sundara Piij^ya Ill-joint-king. 
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P. S. I. 582 at P6yal in the Kolattur Taluk mentions a 
Kaxjlambar&ya chief, and P. S. I. 444, the installation of the 
goddess in the Pu$pavanesvara temple at Ptiv&laikkudi. 

Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya I (acc. 1315): was co-regent. 
P. S. I. 446-449 are the inscriptions of his reign found in the 
State. 

The Sultanate of Madura—The end of the Pandya Empire: 

It has been suggested by some historians that in the civil war 
between Sundara Papdya and Yfra Pandya, Sundara, having been 
defeated, appealed to the Muslims for help against his brother, 
and that this was the cause of Malikkafur’s expedition to Madura. 
But there is no convincing authority for this theory, and Malik- 
k&fiir was equally hostile to both the brothers. 

After subduing the Hoys&la kingdom, Malikkafvir turned his 

attention to Ma’bar, the name by which the C61a and Pandya 

countries were known to foreigners at that time. From 

/ 

Dvarasamudra he proceeded to Kannanur, Srirangam and Trichi- 
nopoly. According to Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar* he marched 
from Trichinopoly to Madura by way of Mattvirkulam-which is 
evidently the village of Mattur in the State on the Trichinopoly— 
Pudukk6ttai road—Kadambarkdvil at Narttamalai, Annav&sal, 
Kudumiy&malai, Ponnamaravati, and Tiruppattvir, whence he 
probably followed the line of the present road to Madura. The 
route suggested seems probable; and perhaps he also visited 
Kodumbalvir either on his way to Madura or on his return, as 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the destruction of so many 
temples and villages in the western part of the State. The Jain 
monasteries and temples at Narttamalai and Annav^al, and the 
temples of Kodumbalvir were probably sacked by the Khiliji army. 
After the sack of Madura, Malikkafvir advanced to Ramesvaram, 
which is believed to be the farthest limit of his advance in the 
Pandya country. He returned to Delhi about the end of A. D. 1311 
* South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders , pp. 104-108. 
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or early in A. D. 1312. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar thinks* that 
“ there are good reasons for believing that a Mussalman garrison 
continued in Madura. If it did, its authority must have been 
confined very narrowly, not extending in all probability to very 
much beyond the territory immediately round Madura.” Khusru 
Khan was the second Muslim invader of Ma’bar, but his expedi¬ 
tion was uneventful. The kings of the south fled before him, 
and he returned to Delhi with enormous booty. 

MA’BAR UNDER THE IMPERIAL RULE OF DELHI f (1824, to 1334): 

The P&ndyan kingdom was incorporated with the Delhi 
empire in 1323, when Jatavarman Par&krama Paridya was made 
prisoner. Nothing definite is known about the history of Ma’bar 
between 1324 and 1334, except that between 1326 and 1334 two 
governors, both named Ul&pati Kh&n, are mentioned. Ibn Batuta 
says that Sultan Muhammad Tughlak appointed Sharif 
JalM-ud-Din as governor, but other Muslim historians tell us 
that the Sharif was only the head of the Police or Kotw&l at 
Madura. 

P. S. I. 669 at R&ngiyam in the State dated A. H. 732, 
corresponding to A. D. 1332 is an inscription of the reign of Adi 
Stirattkn (Sult4n), who has been variously identified with 
Jal&l-ud-Din Ahsan Sh4h by Dr. S. K. Iyengar and in J. R. A. S. 
(1909 pp. 671 and 682), and by others with Sult&n Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlak. P. S. I. 670 at Panaiyur is dated in the 9th regnal 
year of Muhammadi Siirattan, who is clearly Sultan Muhammad. 
It is therefore evident that the Sultin in both the inscriptions 
was Muhammad-bin-Tughlak himself, and that in A. D. 1334, 
the date of the Panaiyfir inscription, Ma’bar was under the 

• Ibid page 123. But this is doubtful. See Prof. Sastri: The Pdn4yan 
Kingdom pp. 207-208, and Dr. Venkataramanayya’s article Ma'bar- J. O. R. 
Vol. XII—ii-pp. 192-3. 

t For a full account of Ma'bar under Muslim rule, the reader is referred to 
Dr. Venkataramanayya’s recent articles in the J. 0. R. Vol. XII—ii and the 
Journal of the Madras University Vol. XI—i, January 1939, 

80 
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Imperial rule of Delhi. During this period, as Dr. Venkata- 
ramanayya observes, “ Hindu political life was in a state of 
suspended animation and the country was passing through a 
period of great distress.”* 

THE SULTANATE (1334 to 1350): 

In A. D. 1334—35, Sharif Jal&l-ud-Dfn slew the governors 
of Madura and proclaimed himself Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn Ahsan 
Shah. We shall not here examine the circumstances that led 
to the rebellion, but content overselves with pointing out 

that by that time Madura was cut off from Delhi by the 
establishment of strong Hindu rule in Telingana and in the 
North Tamil country where the Hoysala Ballala III was 
operating from Tiruvann&malai. The following were the 
Sultans of Madura, t 

Jal41-ud*Dfn Ahsan Sh&h .... 1334—39. 

Ali-ud-Dfn Udaijf . 1339—40. 

Qutb-ud-Dfn .... .... 1340. 

Ghaiyds-ud-Dfn Damghani .... 1341—43. 

Nasir-ud-Dfn . 1343—53 (?) 

Qurbat Hasan Kangu .... .... 1353—71. 

When Ghaiyas-ud-Dfn was on the throne, Ballala III 
invaded the Coromandel coast, and laid siege to the fort of Kanna- 
niir, north of Trichinopoly. The -Muslim garrison was in grave 
danger, but Ghaiyas-ud-Din managed by treachery to capture 
Ballala and put him to death. 

The final blow to the Ma'bar Sultinate came from Yij&ya- 
nagar, the new Hindu power in the south that had supplanted 
the Hoysalas. Two Vijavanagar princes, Yira Savanna Udaiyar 
and his cousin Kumara KampanaJ marched into the Tamil 

* Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XI—i. p. 43. 

t Ibid. p. 65. 

t P. S. I. 681 (A. D. 1374) and 960 (A. D. 1376) which refer to Kumira 
Kampala’s rule in the State, and 682 (A. D. 1380) and 683 (A. D. 1382) to 
Vila Savanna's, are discussed in the next section. The State was annexed to 
the Vijayanagar empire in about A. D. 1371, though the districts to the north 
of the K&v6ri had been conquered from the Muslims about A. D. 1353. 
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0 

country in A. D. 1352—53. Vlra SAvanija came as far south as 
/ 

Sendalai near Tanjore, and proceeded west to Kanir along the 
banks of the Kaveri. He was joined by Kampana. Sultan 
Qurbat Hasan Kangu of Madura was a profligate, unworthy 
of the royal dignity to which he had been called. This 
was Kampala's opportunity. He captured Kannaniir, marched 
on Madura and put the Sult&n to death (A. D. 1371). 

The country south of the K4v6ri, including Pudukk6{tai 
was under Mussalman rule for nearly half a century. 

That the rule of the Sultans was one of unbridled oppression 
is shown by the writings of Ibn Batura, the historian and 
traveller, who stayed in Ma'bar for several years, and by a 
number of inscriptions in the State and the adjoining districts 
of Madura and Ramnad. 

P. S. I. 669 at Rihgiyam states that in consequence of the 

confusion and troubles caused by the Muslim raids, the residents 

of Adaniir placed themselves under the protection of the assembly 

of R&jasingamahgalam in Ponnamaravati nadu, and sold their 

pddikaval right to the latter. An inscription at Tirukk6lakku<Ji, 

Tiruppattiir Taluk, Ramnad district, situated just beyond the 

State limits, records the destruction of Siiraikkudi by the Muslim 

soldiery, and an agreement by which the citizens of Yir&chilai 

and Kottiyiir placed themselves under the protection of those of 

Ponnamaravati. A Tiruppattiir inscription records how temples 

were ruined during the lulukkavanam or encampment of the 

Muslims, and were subsequently renovated and reconsecrated by 

/ 

Araiyau Periyauayanar of Siiraikkudi. Two inscriptions at 
Kalaiyarkdvil, Ramnad district,* and two at Neivisal in the 
State, P. S. I. 452 (A. D. 1374-75) and 454 (A. D. 1381-82), also 
mention the destruction of villages during the tulukkarkalakam 
or Muslim incursions. 


* A. R. E. 587 and 588-A of 1902,—Nos. 182 and 183. S. I. I. VIII. 
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THE LAST P Andy AN KINGS. 

It appears that after the Hindu reconquest of Madura the 
Pandyan princes were never able to regain their capital, though 
minor rulers, mostly with little real power, wielded some sort of 
authority in different parts of the empire, especially in 
Tinnevelly, where they continued until the 18th century. 

Pudukkdttai inscriptions mention the Paijdyan princes, 

Mkpavarman Yfra Pandya I* (acc. 1334), Mkpavarman 
/ 

Sri-Vallabhaf (acc. 1350) and Ja(kvarman Parkkrama Pkijdya II* 
(acc. 1357), who exercised some degree of authority over 
Pudukkdttai and parts of Ramnad district during the Sultknate 
of Madura. Mkpavarman Yfra Pa$dya§ (acc. 1443 ?) ruled parts 
of the State in the 15th century. 

Among the local chieftains mentioned in the inscriptions of 

/ 

these reigns are Mudaliykndar Dharmarkyar, chief of Sknda- 

/ 

mangalam (P. S. 1.456), and the chiefs of Suraikkudi, better known 
as Vannian Siiraikkudi. These chiefs assumed the titl*e Araiyan 
Visayalaya Tivan, and were vassals of the Pkndyas and later 
of Vijayanagar, till they finally established their independence. 
P. S. L 452 at Neivksal (A. D. 1374) and 454 at Adamir (A. D. 
1381) mention Periyanayanar Toijdaiman to whom was assigned 
the pddikdval right of these places during the dark days of the 
misrule of the Madura Sultkns. P. S. I. 461 and 462 at 
Virkchilai (A. D. 1449) mention Sokka Narayana Tkvan. 
This chief reduced the tribute paid to him by the residents of the 
padaippafpu villages in recognition of the help that they had 
rendered in defeating and killing Valuttiir Pallavarayar who had 
invaded the territories under the chief’s control. Pallikorida 
Perumkl, another chief of this line, is mentioned in P. S. I. 463 
and 464 dated A. D. 1498 at the same place. 

• Inscriptions of the reign are P. S. I. 450 to 454. 
t P. 8. I. 455-458. 

J P. 8. I. 469-460. 

$ P. 8. I. 461-464. 
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Resume: 

The Paijdya revival began in the 12th century, and before 
the end of the century, they had occupied the south-western part 
of the State. Early in the 13th century, Majravarman Sundara 
Pandya I extended Paiidya rule over practically the whole State. 
The Hoysalas however exercised control over parts of the State till 
they were defeated by Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1251 
A. D.). The joint rule of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I and 
Jatavarman Vfra I marked the zenith of Pandya ascendancy. 
The civil war between the brothers Jatavarman Vfra II and 
Jatavarman Sundara III furnished the occasion for the 
Mussalman invasion of the south in the beginning of the 14th 
century, which broke up the Pandyan Empire and brought ruin 
to many villages in the State. 

The central authority exercised by the Pandyas does not 
seem to have been so strong as that of the Colas at the height of 
their imperial power. The fact that the throne was frequently 
shared by joint-rulers must have tended to weaken the 
central authority. The State inscriptions mention Naddlvdra 
and Araiyars, who exercised almost royal authority over the 
villages and towns of which they were in charge. They engaged 
in internecine wars, which went on unchecked, and often ravaged 
the villages of their rivals. Among the feudatories who were 
coming into prominence were the Gangaiyarayars, Vanadarayars 
or Banas, the Visayalaya Tevans of Sdraikkudi, Pallavarayars 
and the Kadambarayars; some of whom, as we shall see later, 
set up principalities on the ruins of the Pandya Empire. 

hGysAlas. 

Early in the 11th century the Hoysalas had thrown off the 
yoke of the Western Calukyas. Viijnu Vardhana (A. D. 1111-1141) 
made them a prominent power in South India. He once raided 
the C61a country and advanced as far as Ram&varam. In the 
reign of his son, Pratapa Narasimha I (A. D. 1143-73) the Cdlas 
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and Hoysalas were frequently at war along the eastern borders of 
Mysore, and Vikrama C61a established his authority over that 
country for a time. 

When M&ravarman Sundara P&J?dya invaded the C61a 
country, the Hoysala Ballala II (A. D. 1173-1220), son of 
Narasimha I, helped the C6las and assumed the title C6la-rdjya 
prati$tdcdryan-Pdndya-gajaki«ari meaning ‘ the establisher of the 
C61a kingdom and the lion to the Piiidya-elephant.’ Ballala’s 
son, Vfra Narasimha II (A. D. 1217-1236) rescued R4ja RAja III 
C6la from captivity in the hands of K6pperunjiriga, (see pages 
615 and 616 above) and gave the decaying C61a empire a further 
lease of life. An inscription at Tirug6karnam (P. S. I. 183) of 
the reign of RAj6ndra III, dated A. D. 1236, which records a gift 
by the princess S6malad6vi, the sister of Vfra Narasimha II, 
‘ who was like a mother to his son Vfra Sdmesvara. (A. D. 1234 
or 1228 to 1262)’* indicates the influence that the Hoys&las 
wielded in the C6)a country. 

When the C61as showed signs of recovery under RAjendra III, 
the HoysAlas under Vfra S6mesvara supported the Pindyas, 
and thus strove to maintain the balance of power in 
the south! But soon friendly relations between the C61as and 
the HoysAlas were resumed, and some inscriptions in the 
Pudukk6{tai State point to the conclusion that in some areas 
within the State, there was something like joint-rule by the 
two houses. Ravi-deva, the general of S6mesvara, captured 
Kinanidu, which included the southern part of the State. 
S6me4vara’s inscriptions P. S. I. 666 and 667 at Alatttir, 
Kolatttir Taluk, and SemtAttur, Alangudi Taluk dated in the 23rd 
year of his reign (1254-1265), show that he ruled over this part 
of the State. His other inscriptions refer to the victorious march 
of his forces as far as Ramesvaram, probably under the command 
of Appaijija Dafld&niyaka, (See page 626 above). P. S. I. 518 
of the 10th year of a Sundara Paijdya, probably Mapavarman 

* C. Hayav&dfcnft Rao : Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, ii, p. 1382. 
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Sundara I (A. D. 1236), records a gift to the Perumanadu temple 
by the Hoysala general Srirnin Mahipradini Mandalikarmur&ri 
Aniyagaddayya* Dandanayaka. These show that the Hoysilas 
aspired to hegemony over the South Indian States. 

Sdmesvara founded a capital at Kannantir near Trichinopoly. 

On his death in 1254 his kingdom was divided between his two 

sons. Vfra NarasimhaIII(A. D. 1254-1291) got Dv&rasamudra, 

and Vfra Rimanatha (A. D. 1254-1295), Kapnandr, but the two 

half brothers were frequently at variance. Ramanatha was 

unsuccessful in his wars with the Pandyas. JatAvarman Sundara 

PSujdya I (acc. 1251) defeated the C61a and Hoysala forces, killed 
/ 

the commander Siriganna Dandanayaka and captured Kamjanrir. 
This battle marks the end of the Tamil branch of the Hoysila 
house. 

/ 

SingaHha Dandanayaka is referred to in Pudukkdftai 

inscriptions as Sriman Mahaperiya-pradani —the great com- 

/ 

mander and minister. He installed an idol in the SembAtttir 
temple (P. S. I. 667 of the 23rd year of the reign of Vfra Sdmes¬ 
vara—A. D. 1254). Sirigapna’s brother, Sokkanatha Danda- 
niyaka, who bore the vainglorious title of the ‘ chastiser of the 
three Tamil kings ’ is mentioned in an undated Hoysala inscrip¬ 
tion (P. S. I. 1056) as the builder of a stone shrine, in the 
temple at Tirumananjeri. 

P. S. I. 668 of the reign of Vfra Ramanatha at Tirumapanj^ri, 
dated A. D. 1271-1272 records a gift to the same temple by the 
Araiyars of Nelveli in the Tanjore district. These records 6how 
that the Hoysala king and his generals exercised real authority 
over parts of the State. 

That the Hoysila occupation was not an unmixed blessing 
to the people of the State is borne out by a Kottaiytir inscrip¬ 
tion P. S. I. 310—A. D. 1235—which mentions that the 

* Also called Aliyagaddayya. A\iya means son-in-law. Probably h$ 
was the son-in-law of Vfra S6m£$vara. 
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oppressive taxes imposed by the Kannadiyar or Hoys41as 
necessitated the sale in public auction of even temple lands. 

It is not necessary to trace here the further history of the 
Hoys&las, except to mention that their influence in the south 
completely waned after Ramanatha’s defeat. Ballala III (A. D. 
1291-1342), son of Narasimha III, tried to re-establish Hoysala 
power, but it became practically extinct on his death at the 
hands of Ghaiyas-ud-Dfn at the battle of Kannamir. The 
hegemony of the south then passed into the hands of the 
Vijayanagar emperors. 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE (9th—14th Centuries). 

Government: 

The King■ —Prof.- Sastri characterises the monarchy in 
the Cola empire as Byzantine ‘ with its numerous palaces, 
officials, and ceremonials and its majestic display of the 
concentrated resources of an extensive empire. ’ The king is 
referred to in the Pudukkdttai inscriptions as * Udaiydr or 
CaJcravartigal, ’ and in the later ones particularly as Tribhuvana- 
eakravartigal or emperor of the three worlds. Royal orders were 
issued under the name of the king or frequently under the 
title Kondrinmaikondan meaning 1 the king without a peer. ’ 
Ulagudaiyandyanar or * lord of the world ’ is generally the 
title adopted in the copies of royal orders recorded in villages 
and towns. The queen is referred to as Bhuvana (or Avani )— 
mulududaiyal or ‘ the Possessor of the whole world. ’ 

C61a kings bore the title Parakdsari or Rajakisari, and 
P&ndya kings, Jatavarman or Maravarman, and prefixed to it 
ko meaning king. The full title of the C61as, as recorded in 
the State inscriptions, was Kd-Parakisarivarman or Kd-Rdja- 
kesarivarman, and that of the Pandyas, Kd-ccadaiyavarman or 
K6-mdravarman. 

The king's household. —The inscriptions mention several 
grades of attendants on the monarch. The king’s bodyguard 
were known as the tirumeykappar or anukkar meaning ‘ those - 
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who are close to the kings, ’ or Ahambadi mudalia meaning 
‘ servants of the inner apartments. ’ Princesses and chiefs of 
rank had their own personal servants. The palace servants 
were organised in groups known as vdlams, and settled in 
separate quarters in the capital cities. They were often 
recruited from men and women of rank captured as prisoners 
of war. They enjoyed a liberal competence and did only light 
work. 

The Administrative machinery. —The administration was an 
organised bureaucracy. Local assemblies are mentioned in 
hundreds of inscriptions, but there is no reference anywhere to a 
central assembly exercising the powers of a modern legislature 
or controlling the executive. On the other hand the king’s 
officers frequently scrutinized the accounts and transactions 
of the local assemblies. 

Officers of the rank of Enadi (see page 638 above) and 
marayam * were the most influential. Araiyars, often known as 
piraraiyars, were in charge of the smaller administrative 
divisions. Adikari was a common official title, and such officers 
when in administrative and military charge of districts took the 
name or title of the ruling king, followed by the appellation 
muvendaveldn .+ The nobility were designated either Perun- 
daram —higher-grade or Sirutaram- lower-grade. 

The officers were seldom paid in cash, but were assigned 
land,—sometimes whole villages or even nadus for their main¬ 
tenance, free of tax, and are referred to as the Udaiy&rs or lords 
of the ur or nadu. 

The different stages by which a royal order reached the 
village assembly or temple concerned for final execution were as 
follows. The king seated on the throne or in his camp J is 

* E. g. P. S. I. 78. 

t Miivenda vdlan — a person of importance or a chief under the Tamil kings 
(m&vindar). 

, t P. S. I. 366 records a royal order while the king was camping at 
Kiraiyiir. 
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approached by an official, or by a person or body of persona, 
or sometimes by a prince of the blood, * and requested to 
make a gift or declare some land tax-free. The State inscrip¬ 
tions mention different royal camps, and the names of the 
throne and the hall in the palaces of some P2ujdya kings. 

s 

P. S. I. 243, for instance, mentions that Sri Vallabhad6va issued 
an order seated on the throne called Pdndya rdjan in the hall 
Alagiya Pdndyan of his palace at Madura, and P. S. I. 270, 
that Maravarman Sundara Pandya I issued an order from the 
hall called Olakkappalliyarai in the Madura palace. A. R. E. 77 
of 1916 refers to a throne called Malavardyan in the king’s 
palace at PonnamarAvati, which was then perhaps a provincial 
capital. The submission of the request or appeal, and sometimes 
the officer making the request, are referred to in inscriptions as 
Vijndpti. The king makes a solemn promise of grant, and 
orders that the necessary dlai f may be issued to the authorities 
of the place to which the gift relates. The document begins 
with the title kdndrinmaikonddn and not always with the 
proper name of the king. To avoid delay in the official 
procedure, a demi-official note called kaittadi signed by one or 
more of the king’s officers, is often sent direct to the donee. 

The dlai is finally drawn up under the orders of the king’s 
officers, and is entered in the ulvari or revenue-register by the 
officers of the Revenue department-mrt'ytfat or puravariydr. 
The document is then compared and attested by a number of 
other officers, among whom are the udan kuttam or ministers 
and officials in personal attendance on the king, and the 
accountants and superintendents in charge of the Varippottagam 
or Demand, Collection and Balance statements. After passing 
through this elaborate process the dlai becoms a tlttu, [ which 
• Eg. P. 8.1. 260, 661. 

t From the word tulyam meaning ‘ exact copy ' found in some inscriptions, 
we may infer that the lithic and copper plate records are copies, while the 
originals, as the word dlai suggests, were written on palm-leaves. 

The dlai is the first draft, 
t An entry in the permanent record book. 
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is finally communicated as a tirumugam or irimukham * and 
received by the addressee with great ceremony, and many 
manifestations of deference, t 

The Army .— 

The State inscriptions contain specific references to regi¬ 
ments and battalions. As Prof. Sastri observes each regiment 
had * a corporate life of its own and was free to endow benefac¬ 
tions or build temples in its own name. ’ The State inscrip¬ 
tions mention the elephant corps— dnaiyatkal or kunjara mallar, 
the ca.v&\ry-kndiraiccSvagar,iLnA the infantry, mostly recruited 
from the Kaikkolar community, among whom was the special 
class of valperrakaikkdlar or swordsmen. The vilaikkdrar were 
the Royal Guards, composed of detachments of cavalry, infantry 
and elephants, which were permanently mobilised in readiness 
for any emergency. + In the second Pandyan Empire, this 
force was known as Tennavan Apattudavigal, or ‘ the helpers 
of the P&ndyans in times of danger. ’ 

State inscriptions mention regiments with territorial or 
tribal names, for example, the Pandippadai or Paridya regiment, 
the Mapappadai or Mapava regiment, the Elakkarppadai or regi¬ 
ment stationed at Elakam and Perunjarpadai or that stationed 
at Peruiijar. 

Cantonments were known as kadagams■ Military stations 
or villages held as military fiefs were called padaippappu- 
State inscriptions mention the following important padaip- 
pappu —Perungudi (P. S. I. 364), Malaiy&langudi (P. S. I. 403 at 
P6raiyiir), Virachilai (P. S. I. 421, 455, 462,596), Melaikkupun- 
danpipai (near Tirumayam 439, 453, 462), K6{taiyiir (462), 
Vayalaganadu or Vayaldgam (583), llanjar (Kdttaiyiir 648), 
Kujrundanpipai or Adamir (354), Tirukkalarnbur (392), Puli- 
valam (792), Kiramir (744), Tirukkattalai (711) and Kflaik- 
kurichi (708). x _ 

• Royal order. 

t Cf. among others P. S. I. 90. 126. 145, 148, 153, 163, 166, 182, 193, 
243, 250, 270, 289, 312, 365, 369, 388, 523, 624 and 530. 

t V/lai - occasion or emergency. 
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MelaittAjaiyam and KfJattAjaiyam, as their names indicate,* 
were garrisons-perhaps two of the oldest in the State. Kodum- 
bihir, N&rttamalai, Kfl&nilai and Ponnamaravati were import¬ 
ant forts where many decisive engagements were fought. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicle, the Mahavamia, Ponna- 
marivati was on the northern-most frontier of the P&ijdya 
country, and a line running from it to Kfl^nilai, and thence 
to Maijam^lkudi in the Tanjore district, divided the C61a and 
P&ndya dominions in the 10th and 11th centuries, before the 
final subjugation of the Paijdin&du by the C61as. This line, 
according to the Mahdvamia, marks the northern limit reached 
by the Sinhalese in their invasion of South India. 

P. S. I. 1119 mentions a fort built by S6ma Pillaiykr at 
Tinviyiir or TemmAvtir, called Araiakandar&mankdttai after one 
of his titles, Ara'sakandardman- 

A Kudumiy&malai inscription (P. S. I. 126) of the 36th 
year of Kuldttunga I (A. D. 1106) mentions two army-corps—the 
Munruppadai-porkdyil-kalkkdlar and the Nattup-padai-Pa liyili- 
Ainntij-fuvar. The first or Kaikkdlar corps was part of the 
regular army paid from the royal treasury, while the other was 
the popular militia employed perhaps for local defence t and 
organised by that ‘ flawless' band of merchantmen, the 
Ainnurfuvar. These two corps co-operated with the local 
assembly at Kudumiy&malai. in maintaining a charitable 
endowment and celebrating the annual festivals. 

State inscriptions give the names of several army chiefs 
who served under the C61a and Paijdya kings and were desig¬ 
nated S&ndpatis or Brahmddirdyars. J The latter were 
perhaps Brahmin generals. Non-combatant officers such as 
padaikkanakku or military accountants are also mentioned 
Qccasionally (E. g. P. 8. I. 392). 


• Tdnaiyam= garrison, 
t K. A. N. Sastri: Cdfas, ii, 230. 
t P. 8. I. 28. 98, 193, 321, 322. 
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Provinces .—The divisions of the provinces of the C61a 
Empire continued with some modifications under the second 
P&ndyan Empire, though their names were frequently altered. 
The State was included in the following provinces:— 

I. Kdnadu later known as Keralantaka Valanadu, then as 
Irattaippadi Konda Cola Valanadu , and still later as Kadaladai• 
yddu-ilarigaikonda-Cola-Valanadu, covered parts of the modern 
Kulitalai and Trichinopoly Taluks, and the north and west of 
the State. The Pudukkdttai portion comprised the following 
divisions:— 

Important Villages. 

... Kodumbdldr, Tiruviidngudi, 
Madattukkdvil, Paiydr, Narigup- 
patti, Nfrpalani, Minavdli, Alattdr, 
Kadavampatti. 

... Puduvayal, Virudurdyakkuricci. 

... Narttamalai, Madiyandr, Irumbdji, 
Ariydr, Annavddal. 


Divisions. 
(a) Ulattdr Kurram. 

i. North Kdnddu 


ii. East Kdnadu 
(6) Anpalvayil Kurram 

(c) Ollaiydr Kdrram. 

i. Ollaiydr nddu 


ii. Kunriydr Nadu 

iii. Kddalur Nadu 


... Sattandr, Karaiydr, Pdvalaikkudi, 
Maravdmadurai, Kflattaiiiyam, 
Kallampatti, Sundaram, Oliya- 
marigalam and Mdlattaniyam, and 
Idaiyattdr which formed the 
South Kdnadu. 

... Kudumiyamalai, Parambdr, Pinnari- 
gudi, Pdyal. 

... C i 11 u r, Pdvdlaikku<Ji, Sevaldr, 
Sundaram, Kddaldr. 

II. Raja Raja Pandinddu , later known as Rajindra C6la~ 
Valanddu. 

i. Perumbdr Nddu ... Andakkudi (?). 

ii. Puramalai Nddu ... Ponnamdravati, Pirdnmalai, Tiruk- 

kajambdr. 

iii. Kdna Nddu* (a part) ... Perundurai.* 

* This part of Kdna Nadu including Perundurai seem6 to have been later 
transferred to Virudardjabhayankara Vaja Nd<Ju. 
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III. Pdndilcnldsani - Valanddu or J ayasingakxdakdla V alanddu. 


Divisions .— cont . 

i. KflSengili NA<Ju. 

ii. Mfcengiji NA<lu 

iii. VacJaSiruvAyil NAcjlu 


iv. Ten SifuvAyil NA^u 
y. Va<JapanangA<jlu Nadu 
vi. TenpanangA^u NA$u 
▼ii. KflSuda NAdu 
▼iii. Tenkavir NA<Ju 

ix. PerivAyil NA$u 

x. Kulamangala Nadu 

IV. Rdja Rdja-Vala Nddu. 

i. Pirafir KAjTam 

ii. Sengattu NA<Ju 

iii. KilippaiTu NAdu 

iv. Panriydr NA<Ju 
▼. PAlaiyAr NA<Ju 

▼i. VallanAdu-KavirppAl 


Important Villages.— cont . 

Malaiya^ippatft, ViSalur. 

VAluvamarigalam, KfranAr, Tirup- 
pAr, Vlrakku<Ji, NAfljAr, 0<JukkAr, 
MdSakkudi, KaHiku^i, Chettip- 
pa«i. 

VellanAr, TodaiyAr. 

KunnAijdArkdvil, TemmAvAr. 

PeruiigalAr, Mangalam, Vaittikkdvil. 

VArAppAr. 

TiruvappAr, Kala£amaAgalam, 
6ddikulamAnikkapuram, Tirugd- 
kamam. 

SiruSunai, Seiluku<Ji, PerumAnAdu, 
TiruvAngaivAsal, SAndamangalam. 

Tennangu^i, SembAttAr, PuttAmbAr. 

Tirumanafijdri, MaJaiyAr. 

KAvilAr. 

TiruvidaiyApatti. 

Ambukkdvil. 

Palankarai. 

Tirukkattalai, Tiruvarangujam. 


V. Kdna Nddu or Vtrudardjabhayankara Vala Nddu or 
Adalaiyur Nddu. 

i. KalvAyil Nadu ... TulaiyAnAr, PillamaAgalam, Kandi$- 

I varam, RAngiyam, NeivAsal. 

ii. Sengunra NAdu ... NeduAgudi. 

iii. TurumA NAdu ... Kansan Ar, Duty Asapuram. 

iv. MililaikkAfTam* 


{ Middle KA|Tu ... IrumbAnAdu. 

(Naduvifl KArTu) 

/ Western KArTu ... VAlaramApikkam, TAnjAr. 

< (Mdl KArTu or 
v PAmbArruppalTu). 

* The Eastern KATTam comprised villages in the adjaoent part of the 
Tan j ore district. 
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Divisions— amt . Important Villages— amt . 

v. Kina Ndtfu proper ... K6t(aiyiir, Malaiyakk6vil, Divar- 

malai, MunaSandai, Piraiyiir, 
Perundurai, Virichilai, Pulivalam, 
Adaniir, M6ldr, Unaiyiir, Tiru- 
mayam. 

Administration of Justice.— 

The administration of justice was an important function 
of the local assemblies. The king’s court only tried extraordi¬ 
nary cases. Offences against the person of the king or any 
member of the royal family were tried by the king himself.. 
One form of punishment for such offences was the confiscation of 
the offender’s property, which was then sold by auction. 

Village assemblies had small committees of judges known 
as Nydyattdr. The disappointed party could appeal to the 
Administrator of the n&du. There seems to have been no dear 
distinction between civil and criminal offences. Offences 
against individuals were regarded as offences against the com¬ 
munity, and hence the penalty imposed on offenders often 
consisted of payments of money, or gifts of land or lamps, to 
temples. 

Theft, adultery, forgery and murder were among the serious 
offences involving loss of franchise, out-lawry, and, occasionally, 
confiscation of property. Cattle-lifting, and damage to crops, 
tanks, wells and gardens are other offences frequently mentioned in 
the State inscriptions. The Penal Code was very lenient; even 
serious offences were only punished with fine. There is an 
example of trial by ordeal in P. S. I. 601. The temple priests 
of Ku^umiy&malai had stolen money and jewels belonging to the 
temple, and denied having done so. One of them turned 
approver, and the others were made to handle a red-hot plough¬ 
share. They were finally dealt with by the composed of 
the representatives of a number of village and town assemblies, 
meeting as a special tribunal, presided over by the Sdmantan 
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/ 

or king’s officer or local governor, and condemned as Sim- 
drdhins or sinners against God. They were finally sentenced 
to imprisonment; their lands, tanks and fields, trees over-ground 
and wells under-ground were confiscated and transferred as 
tirundmattukkani, that is, ‘ to the ownership of the God of the 
temple, ’ and those who had mortgage or other rights over the 
lands of the offenders were ordered to relinquish them to the 
temple, on receipt of the sums that they" had originally 
advanced. 

/ 

The dispute between the Saivite and Vaiwavite priests of 
Tirumayam recorded in P. S. I. 340 and 341 deserves detailed 
mention. It was adjudicated by a special tribunal composed 
of the members of the n&du, representing the towns and villages 
of the district, the Samayamantris or royal priests, ordinary 
priests of both the sects belonging to Tirumayam and the import¬ 
ant temples of the neighbouring districts, and the Araiyars, and 
presided over by the Hoysala general Appaiipa Dandanayaka. 
The share of the produce of the temple lands was in dispute, 
and the divine service in both the temples had been suspended. 
The accounts were carefully scrutinized by the tribunal, and the 
following award was made. The net produce of the temple lands, 
after payment of all revenue dues, was divided between the Siva 
and Vi$nu temples in the ratio of 2: 3; the ddvaddna and 
tiruvidaiydttam lands were so re-distributed that no plot belong¬ 
ing to one temple should be surrounded by the lands of the 
other. It was ordered that a partition wall, the position and 
dimensions of which were specified, should be put up between 
the two shrines, each party contributing its share of the 
expenses in proportion to the taxes that it paid. The pool on 
the eastern side of the Vi§nu shrine was allotted to it, with the 
proviso that the water should be baled out, and that any 
Saivite or Vai$i>avite image found in it was to be installed in 
the proper temple, and all other valuable finds were to be divided 
betw‘een the parties in proportion to the taxes that each paid. 
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/ 

The well inside the entrance of the Siva temple was declared to be 

its exclusive property, and a similar appropriation of anything 

found when baling out the water was ordered. The house 

sites adjoining the temples, and the lands and gardens that 

/ 

they held in common, were apportioned between the Saivites 
and Vai^avites; and all lands that had been forfeited to the 
community in consequence of their owners ’ default in payment 
of taxes were assigned to both the temples, with the stipulation 
that they should enjoy the produce in equal shares. Provision 
was made for the separate remuneration of drummers in the 
two temples. An interesting feature of the award was the 
direction that old inscriptions relating to all prior grants 
superseded by the new award, particularly one inscription in an 
unknown script and language*, were to be obliterated, and 
that all other inscriptions relating to one temple but found in 
the other were to be copied and reinscribed by the trustees in 
the proper temple. Violation of this settlement was made 
punishable with a heavy cash fine payable to the king. 

Disputes, especially those relating to civil rights, sometimes 
dragged on for years without adjudication until time brought 
its own settlement. The procedure in criminal trials was of a 
rough-and-ready kind, but care was taken to see that the 
decision did not shock the public conscience, but followed the 
traditional interpretation of the Smjii, or old Hindu social and 
legal codes. Extra-judicial methods were much in vogue in the 
arbitration of disputes and in levying penalties. Some inscrip¬ 
tions in the State record agreements not to commit offences. 
The assembly of Kfraniir passed a solemn resolution that its 
members should not damage tanks, trees, fields, wells or towns 
should any quarrel arise among them, and any violation of 
this undertaking should be punishable by the confiscation of a 

* The record referred to here is an inscription on music in PallaVa grantha 
of which a few fragments are still to be seen. Had it been spared by this 
august tribunal, we could to-day boast of the presence in the State of two 
musical inscriptions of Mah£ndravarman. Qne is at Ku^umiy&malai, 
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part of the cultivated land belonging to the offender, which was 
forfeited to the temple (P. S. I. 156). The nddu, or district- 
assembly, of Vadapanafig&du nkdu resolved that persons 
who committed any offence against person or property on the 
highway or in the fields of Ambaiiavar Nalvayaltir, should be 
punished by the forfeiture of a part of their holdings to the 
temple of Kunn4nd*lrk6vil (P. 8. I. 186). P. 8. I. 491 records 
an agreement among the villagers of R&jaiingamangalam or 
RAngiam that none of them should commit theft, robbery or 
dacoity, on pain of forfeiture of lands and a fine of 500 panam. 
P. 8. I. 595 records a feud between two sections of the Araiyars 
living in Pdvarasagudi in which some persons were stabbed. 
They agreed to compose their differences, and inscribed on stone 
their resolve to live in peace for ever more. Similar compacts 
are recorded in three inscriptions at Tiruvarangulam (P. 8. I. 
617-619).* 

Local Government*— 

As Prof. Sastri observes,-* Government by means of primary 
assemblies composing the adult males of each village was the 
oentral feature of rural organisation. ’ State inscriptions also 
mention other corporations or groups of a social, religious or 
economio .character which were, however, controlled by the 
general assemblies. 

The assemblies were the tir, the aabha, the nagaram and the 
nddu. 

The tir and the aabha. The term tir means not only village or 
town, with its kuqiikkctyu or hamlets, but also the assembly of 
the village. From the expression Urdm in the formula found 
at the beginning of inscriptions— Urdyiiainda-Vrdm, meaning 
“ the residents of a village in meeting assembled, ” it is clear 
that the meetings were attended by all the adult residents. 
A few villages, for instance Kumfu-amafigalam and Amartgudi 
in Uratttirktirr&ni (P- S. I. 198), had two tire or assemblies. 

* 8*e ftUo P. S. I, 82, 107, 216, 218, and 370. 
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The sabha, termed in the State inscriptions peruhguri sabha or 
mahdsabha, was the assembly in a Brahmin village called 
Brahmaddyam or Caturvidimangalam. * Some villages had both 
the iir for the village with its hamlets, and the sabha for the 
agaram or agrahdram, -the Brahmin part of the village, and 
the two acted conjointly in matters concerning the common 
interests of the whole village. The members of sabhas whose 
names appear in the State inscriptions are all people who bear 
one or more of the titles— Sdmayaji meaning ‘ one who has 
performed a S6ma sacrifice, ’ Kramavitta f or Caturvidin, 
which indicates what importance was attached to a knowledge 
of the scriptures and the codes of Laws as qualifications for 
nomination to the sabhas. It is not unlikely that all the 
qualifications for membership of the sabha applied also to the tir, 
except knowledge of the Vedic Scriptures. 

The executive body of the ur was known as alunganam, or 
simply ganam ■ The assemblies had as many committees 
known as Variyams J as circumstances demanded. There 
ware for instance, committees for annual audit and super¬ 
vision, for the supervision of tanks and gardens, the judicial 
committees and taxation committees. The members of the 
Variyam were selected by lot.§ Only people between the 
ages of 35 and 70, of good character with a capacity for 
business, and possessing not less than quarter of a veli of land 
and a house of which they owned tfie site, were selected. 

• Caturvddimangalam, or simply tnangalam, was a village granted by royal 
command to Brahmins versed in the four Vddas. 

t This is a technical term relating to the particular manner of reciting 
V6dic texts. E. g. P. 8. I. 28 and 90. 

t Vdriyam comes from the word Vdrya — selected. 

§ The expression used in inscriptions is Kuda-dlai. Bits of palm-leaf on 
which the names of eligible persons were written were put into a narrow- 
mouthed pot and well shaken in the presence of the whole assembly, and a 
child was employed to take out one after another as many of them as there 
were vacant seats on the committee. See Ci]a» Vol. II, p. 284 footnote. 
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Almost every village in the state had the ur ; and the larger 
ones, as stated above, two. The following are the important 
Caturvidimangalams mentioned in the State inscriptions. 

Vikramakesaricaturv&iimahgalam including the modern 
village of Tiruvilangudi. (P. S. I. 89, 90, 98, etc.) 

Madurintakacaturv4dimangalam or the modern village of 
Samudram. (P. S. I. 89). 

K6pparavfratunga Caturvedimangalam (P. S. I. 89). 

Sri Parintaka Caturvedimangalam or Panaiyiir (P. S. I. 89). 
Adinar&yana Caturvedimangalam (P. S. I. 89). 
Alagiyamaijavala Caturvedimangalam or Srikaitavan Kaita- 
van—the modern Kadavanpafti (P. S. I. 151, 544). 

Malayadhvaja Caturvedimangalam or Vetktir (P. S. I. 245). 
Virudhar&jabhayankara Caturvedimangalam or Sirusunai 
(P. S. I. 350). 

Nrpakesari Caturvedimangalam or Matfiyiir (P. S. I. 393). 
Cdlasikhimani Caturvedimangalam or Samamangala-nalliir 
near Marav&madurai (P. S. I. 420). 

Udayadiv&kara Caturvedimangalam or Tiruvappdr (P. S. J. 

475). 

Kulasekhara Catun-edimangalam or K&raiytir (P. S. I. 584). 

Omkiranatha Caturvedimangalam near Adanur (P. S. I. 623). 
/ 

Sivabhaktasekharamahgalam near Tirumanaiijeri (P. S. I. 

770). 

Sundararaja Caturvedimangalam or Nerkuoram-the modem 
Nekkdnam in the Tirumayam Taluk (P. S. I. 979). 

Tirunarayaija Caturvedimangalam or Kilikkudi (P. S. I. 700). 
Tirumayam and Peraiyiir were important Divaddna Brahma- 
diyams with sabhas though not termed Caturvidimahgalams. 
Singamangalam or Ringiam, Sendamangalam, Kum^raman- 
galam, Ainnurruvamangalam or Kudalur in Kolattdr Taluk, 
Karimangalam or Karamangalam, Oliyamangalam and Kalasa- 
mangalam were other important Brahmin villages. 
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The Nadu was the territorial assembly representing 
a larger administrative division.* Prof. Sastri saysf “one 
wonders if the assembly of the nadu was constituted by the 
representatives of each of the villages in it coming together, the 
accountants being present among them.” Three State inscrip¬ 
tions, P. S. I. 198, 444 and 546 set at rest all doubts about the 
composition of the nadu. 

P. S. I. 198 at Kfraniir, dated in the 28th year of the reign of 
a king R4ja Raja, mentions the grant of iraiyili or tax-free rights 
over certain lands sold to the temple as tirunamaltukkani at a 
joint session of the nddus of Kflkdnadu and Vadasiruv4yn4du. 
The nadu of Kfjkonadu was constituted by the representatives of 
the lira of Puduvayal, Kflappuduvayal, P4pp4kkurichi, Kalamiyil 
or Kalamaviir, Tachampatti, Pallampanchavammadevi, Alattiir 
and Annaiyiir, and that of Vadasiruvayn&du, by those of the lira of 
Kfraniir, Uppilikkudi,Sirup&liir, Kaikkudiyiir, Anaiyiir, Sirukalat- 
tiir, Iranjaviir, and of the two ura functioning in each of the villages 
of Kumarimarigalam, Amahgudi, and Iraingiidi. The Araiyars 
of the nadua were also present. P. S. I. 444 at PuVeLlakkudi 
dated in the 16th year (A. D. 1330) of the reign of MAravarma 
Kulasekharadeva (acc. 1314) mentions a grant of land as tax- 
free devadanam to the temple by the nadu of Vadaparrunidu, 
composed of the representatives of the lira of Kulipirai, Sembiidi, 
Madiyani, Arasarmfkcimannilai (or Arasamalai ?), and T6mir, with 
whom sat also the representatives of the tir of Sevahir in the 
adjoining Kudalurnadu. P. S. I. 546 at Kfraniir dated the 43rd 
year of the reign of a Kulasekharadeva, mentions the revised 
constitution of the nadu of Vadaiiruvdinddu. The expression 
‘ ndUukkuccamainda-tirom' in the inscription clearly indicates 
that the nddu was made up of the representatives of the lira. 

• Nd4dyi£amdanddu — residents of the nadu (district) meeting in the .nddu 
(district assembly), cf. P. S. I. 38. 

t Cdlas Vol. II, p. 296. 
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The nddu endowed charities in its own name (P. S. I. 85) 
and managed them (P. S. I. 36). P. 8.1.186 (A. D. 1149) mentions 
that the Vadapanahgadu n4du imposed a penalty amounting to 
one ma of arable land, which was later assigned to the temple, 
for offences against property and those committed on the highway 
near Nalvayaltir. The nadu that met at Tirumayam co-operated 
with the king’s officers in the administration of justice. (P. S. I. 
340 and 341 discussed above). 

The Nagaram. (lit. Town assembly)—This was the primary 
assembly of merchants. It functioned side by side with the tir. 
We learn from the State inscriptions that the nagaram functioned 
efficiently in the following places, which seem to have been 
important mercantile centres. 

Telingakulak&lapuram or N&rtt&malai (P. S. I. 91, 112,113, 
114, 125-A, 158, 170, 200, 279, and 325). 

Kodumbaldr, which had two nagarama (P. S. I. 82). 

Virudarajabhayankarapuram or Perungudi (P. S. I. 184). 

Sundara C61apuram or D6siyugantapaltanam oi Sundaram 
(P. S. 1.189 and 422). 

Pillamangalam also known as Sundarapandyapuram (in 
P. S. I. 390) or C61ap&ndiyapuram (P. S. I. 408). 

Arumolidevapuram in Kanan&du near Tiruvarangulam 
(P. S. I. 487). 

Kulasekharapuram (P. S. I. 491) and Seijfkulamanikka- 
puram, parts of modern Pudukk6ttai town. 

Seliyan&rayanapuram or modern Alagapuri near Pilla- 
mangalam. (A. R. E. 150 of 1903). 

Like all the other assemblies, the nagaram received gifts for 
temples and managed them, declared land tax-free and effected 
sales and transfers. The assembly of NirttAmalai, which was a 
flourishing nagaram until about the 14th century, is mentioned 
as a mere tir or village assembly in later inscriptions, possibly 
because of the migration of the merchants to the south of the 
Vellir, which reduced the importance of the place from a city of 
merchants to a mere village. 
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How the assemblies functioned. —The assembly was sum¬ 
moned by a general proclamation by beat of drum. The meet¬ 
ings were fully attended, and decisions were reached by common 
agreement. They were generally held in the temple mantapam * 
or in a common hall known as the tirmanj-am .f A Virachilai 
inscription J mentions that an assembly met in a flower garden. 
It was not uncommon for the meetings to be held in the shade 
of trees, and a Tiruvilingudi inscription § relates that the 
Perunguri sabha deliberated on the bund of an irrigation tank, 
which on that account came to be known as the AttanipSi-dri 
(attani =place of meeting). 

As Prof. Sastri remarks,|| the procedure at meetings was 
‘on the whole rudimentary, and the assemblies had, but for their 
executives, hardly outgrown the stage of folk-gatherings.’ 

The State inscriptions give interesting information regard¬ 
ing the functions of the assemblies. They freely disposed of 
unassigned land either by gift or by sale. The gifts were mostly 
made to temples, with the object of maintaining gardens, IT 
instituting festivals, providing for dramatic and other entertain¬ 
ments, renovating or repairing mantapams, organising and 
maintaining a staff of temple servants and priests, instituting 
divine services known as sandhis , providing for the daily 
offerings to the gods of food, ghee, curds, milk, etc., or keeping 
lamps burning continuously. Lands sold and endowed to 
temples, and madappurams or feeding-houses, were often declared 
by the assemblies to be iraiyili or tax-free. The assemblies 
sometimes sold land by auction to private individuals who 
subsequently endowed them to temples (e. g. P. S. I. 476, 479, 

* E. g. P. 8. I. 176, 393, and 601. 

t P. 8. I. 441. 

t P. 8. I. 705. 

§ P. 8. I. 90. 

II Cdlas Vol. II, p. 299- 

1 Cf. P. 8. I. 81, 84, 85, 89. 90, 91, 99, 100, 374, 408, 417, 428 438, 441, 
143, 444, 448, 472, 492, 504, 532, etc. 
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487,488, 494, 500, 508, 509). They helped the temple authorities 
by accepting and managing the endowments to temples, by 
effecting sales or other transfers of devadanam lands, and, 
co-operating in fixing the rent-in-kind payable to temples by 
their tenants.* Persons making endowments to temples and 
charitable institutions entrusted to the assembly sums, often 
calculated at the capitalised value of the amount to be spent 
annually, and the assembly undertook to make regular payments 
to the institutions. Thus the assembly supervised all trans¬ 
actions relating to the temple, kept it in good repair and saw to 
the proper conduct of worship. 

The assembly was responsible for the collection and payment 
to the King's treasury of the entire revenue of the village. It 
often fixed the rates of taxes for the different holdings on the 
basis of the.average output of crop, and the facilities for irriga¬ 
tion that the lands enjoyed (P. S. I. 116). P. S. I. 375 records 
that the assembly of Visalfir was unable to pay the taxes 
demanded by the King’s officers or the local chiefs, and had to 
raise 64,000 lcaiu by the 6ale of three Vilia of land to the 
temple at Kudumiy&malai. In Sripar&ntakanallfir or Irumbi- 
nfidu, some persons who were defaulters absconded, and the 
revenue-officers called on the assembly to make good the amount, 
which it did by borrowing from a resident of the village, and 
later selling him some land and the right to take water from 
the irrigation tank. (P. S. I. 376 ).\ 

When the assembly declared certain holdings tax-free, 
it distributed the amount so remitted among the other 
holdings in the village, so that the total revenue payable to the 
King’s treasury was not diminished.} Lands declared tax-free in 
this way were known as Vrkiliraiyili or ‘ exempted from taxes 
by the fir.’ The taxpayer had the option of commuting the tax 
on his holdings for a single payment of a capitalized sum to the 

• E. g. P. S. I. 447, 448, 476, 479, 486 and 494. 

t Cf. P. S. I. 401 alao. 

$ Cf..P.-S. I. 20, 158, 198, 416 and 417. 
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assembly, which then undertook to pay the annual taxes on hi6 
behalf to the King’s treasury. 

The Assembly exercised the right of imposing local cesses. 
P. S. I. 125 mentions the levy by the nitt4rs of Irattaipp4dik6n- 
dacdlavalanadu, of a duty-in-kind on betel leaves and areca-nuts 
brought into that nadu. A Narttamalai inscription mentions 
a marriage-tax. Some other inscriptions (e. g. 149 and 155) refer 
to the total remission or reduction of local cesses. The assembly 
freely changed the nature of tenures whenever necessary *, 
especially when it bought land from temples and sold them 
to private individuals and vice versa. 

P. S. I. 268 and 301 record instances in which the assembly 
sold in public auction lands on which the taxes were in 
arrear, and applied the amount realised to works of public 
utility. There are also instances of waste or abandoned lands 
being sold by the assembly to persons who undertook to reclaim 
them and bring them under cultivation. 

It was one of the duties of the assembly to determine the 
boundaries of lands, and to prevent disputes, t P. S. I. 481 
records that a temple servant complained of diminution in the 
area of his holdings as the result of a survey, whereupon the 
nadu compensated him for the deficiency. 

The assembly did not neglect works of public utility. 
P. S. I. 326 mentions the allocation of sites for a street. 
Several inscriptions} refer to the care that assemblies bestowed 
on the maintenance of tanks, wells, channels and other irrigation 
sources. They also rewarded public benefactors. An artizan who 
repaired a temple was exempted from payment of land-tax 
(P. S. I. 200). A shepherd was awarded the title of Mdnikkakdn, 
besides gifts in kind at the time of the annual harvest, for some 
meritorious service the nature of which has not been mentioned 
(P. S. I. 455). _ 

• E. g. P. S. I. 125-A 170. 343, 345, 347, 350, 367 and 387. 
t E. g, P. 8. I. 161, 170, 190 and 414. 
t Eg. P. 8. I. 127, 346, 383, 475, 477 and 478, 

83 
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To ensure the proper maintenance of order in villages and 
districts, the assembly granted or sold Pddikkaval rights* 
to capable men, especially to local chieftains. P. S. I. 197 relates 
that the assembly of Temmaviir utilised the fines imposed on 
offenders for the expenses of the Pddikkaval We have already 
mentioned how the assembly exercised judicial authority and 
tried both civil and criminal cases, t The concern that the 
assembly showed for the protection of the interests of the village 
is well illustrated in P. S. I. 373, which records how the nddu 
of Vallanadu undertook to meet the exactions + of a rapacious 
Hoys&la general. 

There are frequent references in State inscriptions to 
joint sessions of the different assemblies—the nddu, nagaram, 
tabha, ur, and padaipparru. Such meetings were no doubt held 
on important occasions. P. S. I. 285 relates that all the 
assemblies of K6nidu met and agreed to carry out extensive 
repairs to the Kudumiy&malai temple. They decided to levy 
contributions from people of all castes within the nddu. P. S. I. 
340 and 341, relating to the dispute between the Vaiepavas and 
Saivites of Tirumayam have already been discussed. P. S. I. 
447, mentions a meeting at KiidaMr of the assemblies of 
Tenk6na(Ju. The Kilavan or headman of Ijlanfir absconded, 
but two persons cited as sureties were summoned before this 
joint-session and required to pay all the dues up-to-date. 
Similar sessions were frequently held to carry on joint delibera¬ 
tions with the temple authorities in matters relating to 
temple administration. 

The assembly maintained a paid staff of executive officers. 
Among them were surveyors, supervisors and accountants or 
Kanakku. The madhyasta is frequently referred to in inscrip¬ 
tions. He was not an arbitrator—which is the literal meaning of 

• Eg. 142, 439, 440, 454 and 491. 

t P. S. I. 156, 176, 184, 186, and 218, among othera, throw much light 
upon this function of the assembly. 

$ 5riraimri — exactions. 
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the term—though occasionally he served under the judicial 
ooramittees of the assemblies. From various contexts we 
gather that his duties were to write up the accounts and 
record the resolutions; in other words he was the Secretary." 
He attended the meetings and assisted the proceedings with his 
expert knowledge but did not participate in the deliberations. 

Though the assemblies were practically autonomous they 
were subject to general supervision and audit by the King’s 
offioers, who frequently attended the meetings. 

This brief estimate of the functions of the assemblies may 
be summed up in Prof. Sastri’s words,—* Between an able 
bureauoracy and the active local assemblies whioh in various 
ways fostered a live sense of citizenship, there was attained a 
high standard of administrative efficiency and purity, perhaps 
the highest ever attained by the Hindu Statet.’ 

Other groupa and guilds: 

There were other groups, which probably were not formally 
incorporated, though they bought and sold and carried on transac¬ 
tions in their group capacity. Among these were the Merchant- 
guilds, which are described later on in this section. Others were 
professional groups. The groups of priests-lay and celebate-were 
designated by the generic terms— Siva-brdhmanas and Pan - 
mdhiivaraa in Siva temples, and Sri- Vaiynavas and Vaikhd- 
naaas in Vi$pu temples. They are mentioned in several 
inroriptions in the State, and their protection is invoked at the end 
of almost every inscription relating to grants, in.the formula-P<f»- 
mdhctvararakfai or Sri Vai^navarakfai. In almost every temple 
in the State these groups functioned as corporations independent 
of their ohanging personnel. They are described later on in this 
section. 

• E. g. P. 8.1. 90. 

t CivU Vol. II. p. 312. 
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Agriculture, Revenue, Taxation and Finance.— 

Velldn Vagai or peasant-proprietorship; V elldlan-pajju or 
the 1 ryot-wari ' village. 

Inscriptions of this period show that land was sometimes 
the property of the community and sometimes owned by indivi¬ 
duals. Temple and private lands alike were often cultivated by 
tenants who paid fixed milvdram. 

Service Tenures; —These were of various kinds. The follow¬ 
ing are mentioned in State inscriptions :— 

1. Padaippaj-j-u —land assigned to a feudal chieftain on 
condition of his maintaining a stated number of soldiers ready 
for service. 

2. Udirappatti* —land given to the dependents of those 
who fell in battle. 

3. Kulappatti; Eripatti: Vranippuram +—land given for 
maintenance of and repairs to tanks and lakes. 

4. Bhdga, Jivita-Jlvitapparj-u —land granted for specified 
services to the temple or the village. Among grants of this type 
mentioned in State inscriptions are lands granted for performing 
daily worship —arccandbhdgam ; * for cleaning the temple floor— 
melukkuttadaval or tirumelukkuppuram ; § for supplying oil to 
anoint the gods— tiruvennaikkapuram ; for keeping the sanctuary 
lamp alight— tiruvilakkuppuram ; || for keeping the temple yard 
clean— tirumurrattukkani ;1f for cooking in the temple kitchen— 
tirumadappallxpuram ; II for tending the temple garden— tiru- 
nandavanappupim ; * * and to the temple pipers, trumpeters, 

* P. S. I. 177 and 411. It is quite possible that the term represented also 
blood-money ( udirappadi). 

t Ea. P. S. I. 25, 28. 59, 60, 61, 71, 132, 165, 342, 346, 347 and 477. 

t P. S. I. 30. 

§ P S I. 30, 90 and 130. 

1! P. 8. I. 479, 487 and 494. 

•1 P. S. I. 171. 

•• P. 6. I. 141. 
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conch-blowers and drummers kalanguppufam, uvaccappufam 
and kdlamudippuram. * 

5. Bhattavj-itti, Vddavfitti, etc.—land granted to teachers 
who expounded the scriptures, or to those who recited the scrip¬ 
tures or Tamil hymns in temples. 

6. Kanis (puram ) —land granted to artisans such as the 
village goldsmith, physician and dancing-master. 

7. Vaidyavritti f-land granted to physicians. 

Eleemosynary tenures. —Examples of this class of tenures 

are the Ddvadanam J or gift to a temple by the king or 

the assembly, or by rich men, and the Brahmaddyam § or 

gift to Brahmins. These two were sometimes combined in the 

same village which was then known as a ddvaddna-brahmaddya 

village. || Endowments of festivals were called Tiruvilap- 

puram, IF and endowments to Jain temples and institutions, 

* 

Palliccandam. •• Gifts to feeding houses were called Sdlabhdgam, 
and gifts to monasteries, madappuj-am. ft 

Other classes of temple property. — Ddvadanam must be 
distinguished from another tenure known as tirundmat- 
tukkdni.H When land was given to a temple ( ddvadanam ), it 
did not on that account become tax-free, but the tax had to be 
paid to the State by the donor, unless explicitly remitted by 
royal order or by the assembly. A temple might however hold 
lands in absolute ownership ( tirunamattukkdni ) like any other 

* P S. I. 30, 89. 90 and 490. 

t P. S. I. 575. 

X Cf. P. S. I. 23, 26, 27, 30, 41, 45, 57, 99, 100, 108, 116, 133, 140, 167, 
158, 313, 314, 367, 388, 409, 417, 438, 439, 448, 516, 517, 521, etc. 

§ Cf. 26, 83, 85, 87, 89, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 101, 109, 117, 250, 420 and 
475. See also list of caturvddimanyalams on p. 652 above. 

II Plraiytir and Tirumayam for example. Cf. P. S. I. 103, 218, 263, 403, 
412, 439, 467, 472, 496. 

H See P. S. I. 38, 31. 

•* P. S. I. 474 and 530. 

tt See P. S. I. 150, 196, 312, 366, 376, 396 and 448. 

XX See P. S. I. 325, 342, 358, 367, 374, 375, 377, 383, 399, 404 and 415. 
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land-owner. Such lands might either have been purchased 
from previous owners or be village common land assigned to 
temples by the assemblies. Divaddnam lands held by Vigtyu 
temples are described in some inscriptions, especially in the later 
ones, by the special term— tiruvidaiydttam.* 

Communal Ownership. —Villages held in common by parti¬ 
cular caBtes or communities come under this class. Examples 
that .occur in State inscriptions are:— 

Agaraparfu or Br&hmin villages; Kallapparpi or Kajlar 
villages; Ve\\dnpaxru or Vellilar villages; Ilamakkaipajju or 
Ilaiyar villages and Vanniyapaj-fU or Vanniyar villages. Kudip• 
pajjv is the generic name by which villages owned by any of 
the eighteen castes (see.p. 549 above) are referred to in State 
inscriptions. + 

Kdrdnmai and MXydtci or tenancy and fret-hold rights .— 

When the landlord was himself the cultivator, he was known 
as a kU-kardnmai-udaiya-ku&i or owner-cultivator. When 
land was transferred by sale or gift from one owner to another 
it did not necessarily follow on that account that cultivating 
tenants could be evicted by the vendee or donee; they were 
ordinarily unaffected by the transfer. If such tenants were 
liable to eviction, the fact Was clearly recited in the con¬ 
veyance-deed. Thus we read in inscriptions of lands that 
were kufli-nlngd-kdrdnmai-mlydfci or lands sold free-hold but the 
tenants of which were not liable to eviction, and kudi-nlnga- 
d6vaddnam\ or lands given to temples subject to the same 
restriction. Lands of which the tenants could be evicted after 
conveyance were called kudi-nlkki-kardnmai-mlydfci, or ku^i- 
nlkki-divdddnam .§ The same distinction is found in deeds 

• See P. 8. I. 126-A, 171, 220, 360, 371, 377, 398, 408, 420, 439, 440 

476 and 494. 

t See P. S. I. 176, 184, 286, 434, 443, 465, 484, 514 end 518. 

X See P. S. I. 125-A, 138, 148, 151, 170, 176, 187, 195, 219, 281, 344. 347. 
349, 360, 364, 355, 383, 386, 387 and 475. 

) P. S. I. 30 and 327. 
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relating to temple-lands held under service tenures. P. S. I. 384 
and 494 for instance, mention kudi-nirigdt-tirunanda vilakkup- 
pufam or lands given for the maintenance of temple-lamps 
the tenants of which could not be evicted. 

The temple-committees often assigned the right of cultiva¬ 
tion and enjoyment of temple-lands to private persons in 
return for a fixed share of the yield. This tenure was known as 
kdrankilamai. The deeds evidencing such transactions mentioned 
whether the tenants could be evicted or not.* 

Taxation .— 

Taxes were paid in kind or in cash, or sometimes in both. 
Ij-ai or Van is the general term used in inscriptions for taxes. 
Kudimai in its narrower sense means ‘ tenancy dues in a wider 
sense it means 1 the obligations of citizenship,’ which were either 
antardyam or what was due to the king, or vinxydgam or what 
was due to the local assembly. 

Land remission was called ij-aiyili.j When the tax on 
a land was remitted by royal order, an entry was made in the 
revenue register. When the tax was remitted by the assembly, 
the remission was called ur-htl-ifaiyili,\ but since the total 
revenue due to the State by the village still had to be paid, the 
assembly had to distribute the amount remitted among the other 
holdings in the village. It was open to a tenant to commute 
his land-tax in perpetuity by paying a lump sum to the assembly 

* P. S. I. 343, 851, 424 and 485 mention kudininydk-kdrdnkildmaikkdnt. 

t Dharmaddna iraiyili — tax-free lands given in charity—P. 8. I. 124, 439 
and 440. Pa\liccandavi iraiyili — tax-free lands of Jain temples—P. S. I. 530. 
Madappufa iraiyili ™ tax-free monastic lands—P. 8 I. 376. Dtvadanam irai- 
yili = tax-free temple lands—P. 8. I. 133, .145, 157, 158, 170, 198, 401, 402, 
403 and 509. Iraiyili-kdrdnkilamai = tax-free temple lands held by private 
individuals—P. 8. I. 332 and 376. Iraiyili udtrappaUi — tax-free lands held by 
dependents of persons who had fallen in battle—P. 8. I. 411. Iraiyili 
hiiappaU*= tax-free land endowed for the maintenance of tanks—P. 8. I. 28 
and 36. 

% See P. S. I. 153, 158, 376, 395, .401, 405 and 472, 
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which undertook to pay all future dues on his behalf, and gave 
him a document embodying this arrangement, which was known 
as irai-kdval* 

The lists of remissions found in State inscriptions give us 
an idea of the very large number of minor cesses and octroi 
duties! that were imposed. The following are examples:— 

Ulgu was a tax on toll-keepers, and llampticci, a duty on 
toddy drawers. There were taxes on professions, for example, 
vannarapparai — on washermen; kanakkuvari —on accountants; 
tattdrapattam —on goldsmiths; seklcijai —on oil-pressers ; and 
idaiyan vari —on shepherds. Kadai-irai was a cess on shops, 
maramanjadi, a cess amounting to one manjddi of gold on each 
fruit-bearing tree, and kiddkkd&u, a cess on each head of male 
cattle. Manaikkdtcipi.ru was perhaps a cess on house-sites, and 
kuraikkaiu, one levied for thatching houses. Manrupadu and 
dandam were fines collected from offenders convicted by the 
assemblies. 

Minpattam or pdiippdttam was the sum paid by the lessees 
of the right to fish in tanks and rivers. The money thus 
collected was used to improve tanks and channels. 

P. S. I. 6o6-659, which are orders of unidentified Pandya 
kings granting iraiyili rights to lands endowed as divadanam, 
palliccandam and gifts to watersheds, enumerate the following 
taxes and imposts:—the kadamai on cultivated lands, including 
mavadai or cess on mango trees, maravadai, cess on trees in 
general and kulavadai or cess on tanks, vattam or trade-profits tax 

• P. S. I. 90 and 100. 

t The following inscriptions may be referred to for a list of cesses and 
taxes. P. S. L 20. 90, 99. 134. 145, 146, 147 to 149, 151, 153, 154, 158, 161, 
163, 168, 170, 179, 187, 193, 195, 196, 198, 219, 220, 245 to 247, 277, 305, 307, 
309, 316 to 318, 321, 327 to 330, 335, 337, 340, 342, 351, 364 to 367, 383, 392, 
393, 395, 401, 402, 409, 416, 421, 424, 442, 443, 439, 440, 447, 453, 464, 465, 
472, 477, 479, 486, 487, 492, 495, 496, 500, 504, 506, 508, 514, 518, 521, 525, 
539 to 531, 533 and 538. 
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panjupili or tax on cotton, vaialpdru or tax on doors, dlaiyeluttu- 
viniydgam or cess collected for the maintenance of the village 
scribe (?), lancanaipdru or cess on property marks such as 
trade-marks, ennaipandam or tax on lights, altdvai or corvde {?), 
madiltdvai or forced labour for erecting fortifications, taccuttivai 
and koftdvai or obligation to furnish carpenters and masons, 
yanaiccalai, kudiraipandi, arisittdvai or contribution for the 
maintenance of elephant—and horse-stables and granaries, alvari 
or poll-tax, manaivari or house-tax. ervari or tax on ploughs; 
idaivari or idaiyavari or tax levied on milkmen, tari-irai or tax 
on looms, sekku-ij-ai, or tax on oil-mills, tattolitattarpattam or 
tax levied on goldsmiths, and nirani or a cess to be paid to the 
village menials for distribution of water for irrigation*. 

Eccoru or Ejxdru frequently mentioned in inscriptions 
means the obligation on the part of the owners of some 
holdings to give a handful of cooked rice at night to artisans such 
as washermen, barbers and carpenters. We have already men¬ 
tioned on page 549 above that the men of the ‘ eighteen castes 
who were the dependents of the Yellalars. were paid for their 
services in kind, and occasionally fed in the houses of their 
employers. Paiicavara , a cess collected in kind—paddy, gram, 
dholl, oil and ghee, and karpuravilaH were levied from temples. 
Padikaval was a cess paid to remunerate the village watchman. 
The village assemblies exacted from some landholders forced 
labour, or vettimuttaiyal or free-feeding of labourers whom they 
had to engage. 

There are references to taxes on certain commodities— 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts are examples already mentioned on 
p. 657 above. P. S. I. 365 mentions a duty on carts carrying 
bags of salt or dholl. 

* Other taxes or imposts mentioned in the State inscriptions are xaiidi- 
vigrahapdruniftappoccai, kdrtigaippaccai, e4iittukkditumpaccui [paccai = tribute). 
diivdii and vedavi. The meaning of these wolds is not now known. 

t Karptiravilai is a xiddhdga or a tax paid in cash. 

84 
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Another common cess was the kannalavari or marriage 
tax.* 

Many of these small dues were paid in cash. As Prof. Sastri 
points outt, these long lists of local imposts do not signify that 
the people were ground down. The incidence of taxation was 
on the whole light. He thinks J that in the centuries of C61a 
rule, “ cultivators had to give up in one way or another some¬ 
thing well over 40% of the gross produce; a rate that does not 
compare unfavourably with what we know of the land-tax under 
the Yijayanagar or the Moghul rulers.” P. S. I. 343 at 
Pajankarai (A. D. 1250) mentions that the milvaram payable to 
the temple on divaddnam land was one-third of the produced 
Later inscriptions, after the decline of the C61a power, refer 
occasionally to exactions and oppression by marauding generals 
and unscrupulous local chieftains. 

The annual tax was levied only on lands on which crops 
had been raised. The out-turn of the crop was estimated at 
the harvest, and remissions were made when crops failed owing 
to flood, drought, or other acts of God || or were destroyed by 
hostile armies. The assessment was revised periodically with 
reference to changes in cropping and the fertility of the soil. 
Classification of lands .— 

Cultivated land was classified as puncey (punjai ) or nancey 
( narijai ). Narijai was also known as nimilam or wet-land, and 

* P. S. I. 281. Even to this day no wedding in a Hindu home in the State 
is concluded without offering betel leaves, areca-nuts and cocoanuts with or 
without money, nominally as tribute to the Ruler (Bdjasambhdvana) and 
the village-community ( grdma-sambhdvana )—a vestige perhaps of the 
marriage-tax levied by kings and assemblies in C61a and l Pip<jly a times. 
The offerings are now actually given to a respectable guest or to the officiating 
priest. 

t Cdlas Vol. II., pp. 324—325. 

i Ibid p. 335. 

§ See also P. S. I. 250, 257, 267, 281. 383, 386, 403, 406, 412, 438, 439 to 
442, 454, 475, 482, 495, 500, 508, 509, 515, 525, 533 and 535. 

II P. S. I. 279, 281, 343, 386, 406, 412, 423, 442, 452, 475, 491, 529, 53? 
and 535, 
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was classified as unnilam or land with crop, ndrrangdl or 
nursery and piranilam, all other kinds of wet-land. 

Non-taxable lands included the umattam or village-site, 
temples, tanks, watercourses, hamlets of the artisans and 
Pariahs, burning-grounds, antarattdli or sites of urn-burials* and 
karkidai or cairns.f Mudutariiu was immemorial waste, kalar 
(venkalar), saline land, and ahavayal, common lands and 
forests. 

Crops .— 

The different kinds of crops raised in various parts of the 
State are mentioned in connection with the rates payable by 
the tenant to the landlord according to the crop in several 
C61a and Paijdya inscriptions of between the 9th and 16th 
centuries. 

The principal crop was paddy. As the expressions Kddai 
bhdgam or summer-harvest, l and Kalabhogam or normal harvest § 
show there were, as now, two crops of paddy annually. Long- 
and short-term varieties of paddy are mentioned. Among the 
former, which were the principal crop, was the Sarabi variety 
known as tiruccennelnadai or tiruccennadai |j which was solely 
cultivated for offerings in temples. Another long-term paddy 
mentioned in inscriptions was paednam H the harvest of which 
was called pacanabhdgam ** or perumpu, meaning ‘major har* 
vest.’! 1 In some inscriptions, especially royal orders, the regnal 
years of the king were reckoned by pacanams. For instance, 
P. S. I. 18‘2 refers to the loth paednam. after the accession of 

• P. S. I. 38. 

t P. S. I. 440. 

* P. S. I. 254. 292, 293, 305 to 308, 320, 383, 438, 440 and 622. 

§ P. S. I. 306 and 308. 

li P. S. I. 65 and 91. 

1 P. S. I. 182, 274, 275, 393, 438, 440, 500, 515, 602, 613 and 625. 

*• P. S. I. 260. 

tt P. S. I. 257, 308, 318, 328 and 329 
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the king. The short-terra varieties of paddy mentioned are 
lcuruvai * and navirai. t 

The principal cereal dry crops were tinai ‘ or Italian millet 
(Setaria italxca) and Varagu § (Paspalum scorbiculatum). Other 

cereals were Ktlppai\\ also called Kilvaragu^ f or Ragi (Eleusine 

. / 

coracana) and Samai ** (Panicum miliare). 

Sugar-cane t \ seems to have been a very important crop 
ranking with pacanabhdgam. In one inscription, sugar-cane is 
placed second only to paddy in the list of crops. 

Jaggery-making was a flourishing industry, and the alai or 
sugar-cane-press is often mentioned. 

The most important non-cereal was gingelly * J (Sesamum 
indicum). The leguminous crops, probably grown in rotation, 
were payain §§ or green-gram (Phaseolus mungo) and Kol || || or 
horse-gram ( Dolichos biflorns). Two other important leguminous 
crops, dholl and black-gram, which are cultivated in the State, 
at present, are not mentioned in any of the inscriptions of this 
period. 

• P. S. I. 305. 441, 535 and 619. 
t P. S. I. 250, 274 and 515. 

t P. S. I. 250, 260, 265, 269, 274, 275, 317 to 318, 328 to 329, 345, 349 to 
350, 359, 383, 393, 403. 412, 439 to 442, 454. 500, 508, 515, 535, 689, 596, 613, 
619, 624 to 625 and 647. 

§ P. S. I. 250, 260, 265, 269, 274 to 275, 317, 328 to 329, 345, 349 to 350, 
*59, 383, 393, 403, 412, 439 to 440, 442, 454. 500, 515, 535, 589, 596, 613, 619, 
624 to 625 and 647. 
li P. S. I. 454. 

1 P. S. I. 596 and 647. 

*• P. S. I. 454. 

tt P. Sri. 260, 269, 293, 307 to 308, 318, 329, 345, 351, 393, 403, 412, 438 to 
440, 454, 596, 624 and 647. 

tt P. S. I. 250, 260, 265, 269, 274 to 275, 317 to 318, 328 to 329, 345, 
349 to 350, 383, 393, 403, 412 to 413, 440 to 442, 454, 500, 508, 515, 535, 589, 
596, 613, 619, 622, 624 to 625. 

§§ P. 8. I. 274 to 275, 393, 403 and 412. 

1111 P. S. I. 454. 
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Betel (Piper betel) gardens are mentioned in many inscrip¬ 
tions.* Cotton t is mentioned only occasionally. The common 
vegetable crops were valutalai J or Brinjal ( Solan-urn melongena), 
pu?ani § or pumpkin ( Cucurbita pepo), karunai || or pungent 
yam ( Typhonium trilobatum), mahjal IT or turmeric ( Curcuma 
longa) and ihji * * or ginger ( Zingiber officinale). Pii$ani was 
probably grown in the off-season as a catch crop as is done now. 

The important fruit bearing trees were the ma\\ or mango 
(Mangifera indica), paid] J or Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia), and 
valai §§ or Plantain (Musa paradisiaca) and, among the palms, 
tengu\\\\ or Cocoanut (Cocos nucifera) and kamuku ITU or areca- 
nut (Areca catechu). 

Revenue Officers and Tax collectors .— 

P. S. I. 26, 90, 92, 127, 163, 182, 370, 381, 384 and 481, 
among others, mention the names and designations of revenue 
officers. Survey-officers are described as those who classify or 
define the nadu —‘ innaduvakai-ceykira,' ‘ nadukankanindyakan- 
ceykira,' ‘ nddukuruceykira ’, etc., and settlement-officers as 
varikuruceyvdr. * * * 

Land-revenue was called puravuvari. The Superintendent 
of land-revenue accounts was called Puravuvari srlkarana 
nayakam, the chief land-revenue accountant, puravuvari sri- 
kanattumukavalam, and the chief scribe mukavatti. 

• P. S. I. 345, 393. 403, 412, 439. 441, 454, 596, 622, 624 and 647. 

t P. S. I. 454. 

t P. S. I. 345, 393, 402, 441 and 647. 

§ P. S. I. 345, 393, 403, 441 and 647. 

II P. S. I. 393, 403, 412, 439, 440, 454 and 624. 

IT P. S. I. 345, 393, 403, 412, 438, 440 to 441, 454, 596, 622 and 647. 

•* P. S. I. 345, 440 to 441, 454, 596, 622 and 624. 

tt P. S. I. 350, 454 and 596. 

» P. S. I. 439, 440 and 454. 

§§ P. S. I. 438 to 440, 454, 496 and 624. 

till P. S. I. 345, 439, 440 to 441 and 454. 

VI P. S. I. 345, 439 to 440 and 624. 

••• Varilcuruceyvdr=one who apportions taxes. 
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The revenue-officers fixed the total asseosment for the 
village, and the assembly distributed it among the different 
holdings, taking into consideration their extent, taram* and yield, 
collected the taxes and remitted them to an officer of the 
Government designated in several inscriptions as the piralar f 
meaning ‘ person of renown.’ Contracts and deeds recorded in 
inscriptions refer to the king’s taxes as ultimately payable to the 
kdyiltiruvdial or ‘royal gate’, or to the Icdmuframar or k6yirravar\ 
by which terms the king or chief or his representatives were 
meant. 

With the weakening the C61a central authority, the local 
chieftains became more and more autonomous and resorted to 
oppressive methods of tax collection. P. S. I. 399 at K&raiyiir 
(A. D. 1286) records that a person had to sell his brother’s land 
to the temple to save himself from imprisonment for default. 
P. S. I. 376 at Irumb&nadu (A. D. 1268) and 401 at Sevahir 
(A. D. 1288) record that parties were subjected to torture by the 
King’s officer. P. S. I. 285 at Kudumiyamalai (A. D. 1228) 
records the instructions issued to tax-collectors to distrain 
bronze vessels and break earthenware for refusal io pay taxes. 
When persons defaulted and decamped, their lands, and some¬ 
times those of their sureties, were sold or mortgaged by the 
tax-collector (P. S. I. 415 at KiJattaijaiyam A. D. 1303). 

Survey and measurement of lands .— 

Two inscriptions in the State (P. S. I. 90 and 92) of the 
reign of R&jar&ja I mention an elaborate survey and settlement 
of the lands in this part of the C61a empire. The survey was so 
accurate that it was possible to assess taxes in very small 
fractions of the kaiu such as 1/32 of 1/320 and even smaller 
fractions (P. S. I. 89). The lands were again surveyed in the 

• Taram “quality of the soil. 

t P. S. I. 309, 415 and 452. 

t P. S. I. 135, 168, 170, 190, 196, 367. 375, 376, 383, 386, 391, 401 and 


495. 
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reigns of Raj6ndra I, Kuldttunga I and Kuldttunga III. P. S. I. 
112 of the reign of Rkjendra II records that the nagaram of 
N&rttamalai distributed the revenue-survey and accounts work 
of the village among its members. 

Boundaries of lands .— 

When the boundaries of a village were being demarcated, a 
cow-elephant was ridden in front of those who perambulated the 
area for the purpose.* The divaddnam lands granted to Siva 
temples were demarcated by boundary-stones marked with a 
trident (tirucculakkal f), those granted to Vignu temples by stones 
marked w’ith the cakra or discus (tiruvdlikkal J), and those 
granted to Jain institutions by stones with triple umbrellas 
carved on them ( tirumukkudaikkal )§. Lands endowed to 
madams , or feeding-houses were demarcated by stones marked 
with a ladle (tiruccattuvakkal ||). 

Irrigation .— 

State inscriptions mention the names of numerous tanks 
in different parts of the State, and describe their waterspread, 
the supply and surplus channels and the kalingus or weirs. 
Some of the sluices built in the early P&ndya and Pallava periods 
have been referred to in the previous section. P. S. I. 123 
mentions Anapayandddlvdr, who constructed a kalingu for the 
Kavinid tank. P. S. I. 90 mentions extensive repairs to the 
tanks near Tiruvilcingudi including the present Perarabtir tank. 
This inscription shows that channels and fields were named after 
a god or some person of importance.1T P. S. I. 376 records the 
steps taken to improve the village of Vi^altir which had been 

• P. 8. I. 91, 141 (pidi-na4anda ellai; dnai-valappatradavd-tirucciilakkal 
ndtti). 

t P. 8. I. 149. 160, 159, 190, 196, 340, 376, 401, 464, 448, 453 and 461. 
t P. 8. I. 340. 

§ P. 8. I. 658. 

II P. S. I. 196 and 397. 

1 Cf. Parainitvara vdykkdl. Canjdivara vdykkdl, Vikiamakjsari vdykkdl , 
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left uncultivated for years, by digging tanks and diverting water 
from the Vell&r into them. P. S. I. 475 at Tiruvappiir records 
the deepening of the tank known as Jdyadivilakam kulam. 
P. S. I. 477 records the deepening of the Semb&ttiir tank, and 
P. S. I. 478 the excavation of the Umaydndi 6ri at Pulvayal. 
From several inscriptions we learn that it was usual to include 
in deeds evidencing sales of land a stipulation that the purchaser 
should keep the irrigation-tanks and channels in repair. 

P. S. I. 259, 376, 384 and 494 refer to the settlement of 
disputes regarding the right to take water for stated periods for 
irrigation. P, S. I. 513 at Pounamaravati is a royal order of an 
unidentified Sundara Pipdya deva settling an irrigation dispute 
by forbidding the temple authorities to take water from the 
Idarigamlkaman tank. P. S. I. 512 at Kolattur is another royal 
order of the same king, settling a dispute between a private 
individual and the temple authorities regarding the ownership 
of a channel, by directing that after certain lands had been 
irrigated, the river might be fished, and one half of the proceeds 
of the fishery should go to the temple and the other half to the 
other party. 

There' are references in several inscriptions * to fishery 
( paii ) rights and the conditions under which they were granted. 

Transfer of property .— 

Great care was taken to avoid errors in drawing up 
deeds relating to conveyances and other modes of transfer. There 
were pramanams t or deeds for all sorts of transactions—for 
example, viyavasta pramanam or deed registering the terms of a 
simple compromise or agreement, ijaiyilipramanam or deed 
declaring a land tax-free, deeds recording transfers from one 
tenure to another, vilaipramdnam or settlement of the price 

• Cf. P. S. I. 239, 454 k 459. 

t P. S. I. 135, 196,198, 326, 376, 384, 386, 401, 405, 408, 409, 412, 415, 
421, 422. 425, 426, 439 to 442, 445, 447, 448, 452 to 455, 458 to 460, 469, 470, 
475, 476, 479 to 481, 485, 487, 492, 494, 500, 525, 532 and 533. 
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of lands, pddikaval pramanam or agreement fixing pddikaval 
dues and parivarttanaipramanam or agreements to exchange 
one kind of property for another as, for instance, house-sites for 
cultivated lands (P. S. I. 326). 

The following were the kinds of sales of land. First was 
the sale by royal order. It related to the sale of the property of 
persons guilty of treason or of defaulting cultivators. The latter, 
named peruvilai, is frequently mentioned in the State inscrip¬ 
tions. Candiivara peruvilai was the technical term for sales of 
/ 

land by Siva temples. Sales were often conducted in public 
auction *. Sales by the assembly were known as sabhaivilai or 
urvilai. 

Sale-deeds contained particulars of the area and boundaries 
of the land, described with minute care, and concluded with a 
declaration of the price agreed upon, and a statement that the 
amount had been paid in full, that the document was full 
acquittance for the money and that no other receipt was to be 
demanded. It was expressly mentioned that all rights relating 
to the property had been transferred to the vendee (See P. S. I. 90, 
302, 408, 440, etc.). 

Several inscriptions in the State mention the vilaiyavanak- 
kalari. f Possibly this was a public place or office corresponding 
to the modern Registration office, where the scribe prepared the 
documents, first on palm-leaf and then on copper-plates or stone, 
after which the vendee paid in his presence the price of the 
property. 

How liberal and equitable the terms of contracts sometimes 
were is illustrated in P. S. I. 170 at N&rttimalai. . The temple 
received a kudi-nlngd-ddvaddnam land. The nagaram agreed to 
pay the King’s dues. Two merchants who acquired kudivdram 

• P. S. I. 249, 288, 301, 302, 310, 383, 384, 386, 399, 441, 447, 448, 476, 
479, 486 and 494. 

t (Vilaiydvanam — sale-deed, and kalari—office or place of business). 
P. S. I. 249, 302, 347, 401, 408, 439, 440, 487 and 534. 
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rights had to give 30 kalams of paddy each annually to the 
temple, except in bad seasons when only 2£ kalams on each md 
of land actually cropped were to be collected. The land was 
of the lowest taram, and the agreement provided that this 
classification should never be revised. Similar instances are 
found in the Pkijdya times.* 

Land measures, linear measures and square measures. \— 

C61a and P&ndya inscriptions mention the Kdlhuditdngi, a 
linear measure the length of which is not known. Standard 
rods such as the padineitu adi-kdl or 18 feet-rod and padindru 
adi-kdl or 16 feet-rod were in common use. There were various 
rods for measuring land, called after the villages in which they 
were used—for example, Mattiyur nila alavukdl. The principal 
square-measure for land was the vdli. Smaller square-measures 
were the md, varavai and kuli. One inscription mentions a md 
of 622 kulis measured by the 18 feet-rod, and two others, a md 
of 266 kulis measured by the 16 feet-rod. 

Trade and Industry.— 

The bulk of production was for the local market. Every 
village had its set of artisans—the village smith, carpenter, 
brazier, potter, oil-presser and weaver. The temples supported 
a large number of braziers and goldsmiths. 

There was brisk trade between the area now forming the 
State and the rest of India. P. S. I. 125, an inscription of the 
reign of Kul6ttunga I, for instance, mentions two Brahmins 
from the Telugu country who were brokers in the betel trade. 
There are references to merchants from outside the State making 
endowments to temples and charitable institutions here.J 

* P. S. I. 279, 281, 343, 386, 406, 412, 423, 442, 462, 476, 491, 529, 
633 and 535. 

T For further information£the reader is referred to pages 223 to 227 id 
Volume I. 

t E. g. P. 8. I. 88 and 140. 
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P. S. I. 265 (A. D. 1261), belonging to the reign of Vfra 
P&ndya, refers to customs duties on salt and dholl. It is very 
probable that earth- salt which continued to be manufactured in 
the State up to the 19th century, did not meet the entire local 
demand and sea-salt had to be imported. Dholl or red gram 
was imported into the State in medieval times. 

State inscriptions contain references to footpaths, cart- 
tracks and peru-vali or trunk-roads. The local assemblies 
maintained these roads, and the village supplied vetti or free 
labour for their construction and maintenance. 

Merchant guilds in the State.—The Ndnddiiiya-tiiai-dyirattu- 
ahhurruvar. 

We have mentioned on page 654 above the functions of the 
nagaram, or assembly in towns, which was a corporation of 
merchants. 

Internal and foreign trade was carried on during these 
centuries by guilds or corporations of merchants. A. R.'E. 47 of 
1888 mentions the manigrdmam of Kodumb&lur, A. R. E. 71 of 
1896, the valanjiyar of Tiruppupambiyam, and several inscrip¬ 
tions both in the State and outside it, the ndnddiiiya-tiiai- 
dyirattu-ahnurjuvar. P. S. I. 61 mentions valanjiyar annuj-fuvar. 
A. R. E. 256 of 1912, of about the 11th century A. D., records 
that the ndndd^iiya-anhurmvar were the protectors of the 
valanjiyar *, and that they laid down certain rules of conduct to 
be followed by the latter in the village of Kattur. From these 
and other inscriptions we may reasonably conclude that the 
three guilds mentioned above were not entirely different bodies 
as is generally supposed, but were probably sections or branches 
of the ndndddiiya-tisai-dyirattu-ahhurj-uvar which Prof. Sastri 
translates ‘ the Five Hundred of the thousand directions in all 
countries.’ 


A'. R. E. for 1913, p. 99. 
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In view of the great prominence that the ‘ Five Hundred, ’ 
attained in the mercantile life of South India in medieval times 
we may give here a brief account of them based on the State 
inscriptions and two others, one at Baligami in the Mysore 
State (Epi. Carnatic Vol. VII. sk. 118) and the other at 
Pir&nmalai just beyond the State frontier (A. R. E. 154 of 1903). 
The earliest inscription that mentions this corporation is P. S. I. 
61 at Munaiandaiin the State, which on palseographical grounds 
may be assigned to the second half of the ninth century A. D. 
in the reign of Vijayalaya C61a. The Anntijruvar claim to be 
the children of the god VAsudeva, the goddess Kai?dali * 
and the god Mulabhadra or Virabhadra, and worshipped 
Bhagavati or Durga.f They had many sub-divisions coming 
from the ‘ 1000 districts of the four quarters ’ (nanidUa ti&ai - 
dyirattu), the 18 towns (padinenbhumi or padinenvi§ayam)\, etc. 
They were designated by the names Cettis and Ceitiputras, 
Silaya (or Sila) Cettis § and Kavara Cettis among others. They 
visited all the ‘ countries ’ in India from C6ra, C6ja and P&odya 
in the South to Nepala in the North, and “ by land routes and 
sea routes, they penetrated into the regions of the ‘ six 
continents’.”1| They were praised in 500 vira-^asanas or edicts 
describing their valour. They had their mercenary army which 
comprised several divisions designated Eri-viras, Munaiviras, etc. 

From the Piranmalai inscription (A. R. E. 154 of 1903) it is 
clear that a number of nagarams , were affiliated to the ‘ Five 

• KandAvi in A. R. E. 154 of 1903. 

tSee. A. R. E. 154 of 1903. Their patron goddess Aimpolit’paramdfvari, or 
AyyApolil ndcciydr was consecrated in the temple of Ka|)ampatti in the 
State about A. D. 1157 by a Ni$adai4ja chief. (See P. S. I. 134 and 148). 

I P. S. I. 281, A. R. E. 601 of 1902, A. R. E. 256 of 1912. Overgedrukt 
uit het Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal, Land-en Volken kunde Deel LXXIV—Jaarg. 
1934—Afl, 3 en 4, p. 6. 

§ Silaya Cettis seem to have been the chief mercantile class in the 
NArttamalai nagaram. 

II Tamil inscriptions at Takuapa in Siam, at Lobs Tcewa in Sumatra, at 
Pagan in Burma, and in Ceylon show how widely they travelled. 
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Hundred,’ including Pillamangalam-AJag&puri known as Sejiya- 
narayanapuram, the manigrdmam of Kodumbalur, Ponnamaravati 
and Kfrantir in the State. This inscription records the grant 
to the temple at Pir&nmalai of the right to collect a cess on the 
following articles in which they traded—salt, paddy and rice, 
beans, red-gram, green-gram (Phaseolus mungo), castor-seed, 
areca-nut, pepper, turmeric, dried ginger, onions, cumin (Cuminum 
cyminum), Indian mustard (Brassica juncea), myrabolan (Termi- 
nalia chebula, Phyllanthus emblica, and Terminalia belerica), 
gingelly (Sesamum iudicum), iron, raw cotton, cotton-yarn, 
cloth, wax, honey, gunny-bags, silk goods and yarn, yak tails, 
camphor-oil, rose-water and other perfumes, cattle, horses and 
elephants. 

In the countries that they visited for trade the * Five 
Hundred ’ established ware-houses which were guarded by their 
own soldiers. Wherever they settled they built temples and 
instituted charities. They were very tolerant and supported 
charitable institutions of all sects and religions. 

The record of their charities in the State is of special 
interest. They made an endowment for the maintenance of an 
irrigation-tank at Munasaudai.* The village probably took its 
name from the munaiviras, a section of their armed followers. 
At Ivudumiy&malai t, the Paliyili anniirruvar J battalion under¬ 
took to protect an endowment. The Jain cave on the Melainalai 
at N&rtt&malai § which was afterwards converted into a Vi$nu 
temple, was called Padinenbhumi vinnagaram, evidently after 
the eighteen towns of the anniirruvar. The god in the temple of 
Sendamangalam not far from Narttamalai, was called Citramili 
vinnagara Emberumanar. Citramelisa || is a name sometimes 

• P. S. I. 61. 

t P. S. I. 125. 

t “ Flawless 500." 

$ P, S..I. 281. 

li P. S. I. 171. Citramdliia occurs in A. R. E. 164 of 1903. 
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given to the ‘ Five Hundred.’ A tank in Pillamangalam * called 
after them, Annurruvamangalam + another name for Kridaliir 
in the State, occurring in an inscription at Pir4nmalai, and 
Annurruvanalltir {, another name for the modem Vilara- 
m&ijikkam, commemorate them. A Temm4viir§ inscription 
relates that they contributed the cost of some pillars in the 
temple mantapam. A fragmentary inscription at Chetfcipatti ||, 
then known as Tiruvenn4yil, calls the Jain temple and monastery 
there ainniirruva perumpalli; it was presumably either built or 
endowed by them. 

The ‘ Five Hundred ’ therefore, may be described as a corpo¬ 
ration of nagarams and different classes of merchants, somewhat 
resembling the Hanseatic league of German oities in Medieval 
Europe. Pudukkdttai State where there are several towna and 
villages IT associated with their name, in one of which, namely 
Kallampatti, the temple of the goddess Aiy&ppolil ‘n&cciyar who 
was their patron deity is situated, was an important centre of 
their activities at home. Through this great corporation, the 
Chettiyirs* * and other merchant classes of the State were engaged 
in the extensive foreign trade that South India carried on with 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and China in the east, and the Persian 
gulf in the west, in the centuries of C6la and P&ijdya rule. This 
trade which flourished under the care of the C61a emperors 
deolined as the power of the central authority at home declined, 

• P. S. I. 363. 

t P. S. I. 393, at Virachilai and A. R. E. 150 of 1903 at PiraAmalai. 

t P. S. I. 1022. 

§ P. S. I. 576. 

II P. S. I. 1083. 

1 The signatories in some of the State inscriptions bear the name of this 
corporation. For instance, we read of AinHArTwa-piraraiyar in P. 8. I. 393, 
421 and 534, AiHriurruva-bhatlan in P. S. I. 621, and AtHffArfuva-dAvan in 
P. 8. I. 393. 

•• The God in the temple of Mittiir, a village near Kiraikkudi, known aa 
AMMtTwartivarar, is the patron deity of some Chejtiyir families in the .State, 
who make votive offerings to this God whenever they conduct an auspioious 
ceremony or start a new business. 
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and the Moors and Arabs came to predominate in the eastern 
trade. 

The Horae trade with Arabia .— 

Marco Polo and Wassaf describe at length the extensive 
trade in Arab horses and Pegu ponies that was carried on under 
the rule of the C61as and P&ndyas. The horses must have been 
in demand in the cantonments which maintained strong forces, 
of cavalry. 

Coins .— 

According to Sir Walter Elliot*, the kalanju which was the 
standard unit employed in weighing gold, measured from 60 to 60 
grains till late in the tenth century. The more usual standard was 
the kalanju of twenty manjadis, equal in theory to 72 grains, but 
sometimes weighing as much as 80. The pon or mddai was a 
gold coin weighing one kalanju. This coin served as the 
standard of fineness for testing gold. The Kaiu was half of 
& mddai. Anrddunarkaiu meant ‘good current kdiu'. Palangaiu 
means ‘ old but still current kdiu \ 

From the time of Kulottunga III, copper kdtou of lower 
value were minted. They varied in value from place to place 
and with each successive issue. According to an inscription in 
the Salem district (A. R. E. 439 of 1913), 100 Soliya kdius made 
a panam ; but this was not the standard everywhere. 

The value of the panam also varied from place to place and 
from reign to reign. Rdiippanam,\ Varahan panam,\ Cenpaka- 
kulikai panam,% Valdlvali tirandan kulikaippanam, || and 
Kulikaippanam*H are varieties mentioned in the State inscrip¬ 
tions. 

* Coins of South India. —See Prof. Sastri: Cdlas Vol. II., p. 443. 

t P. S. I. 345, 441 and 452. 

t P. S. I. 350, 406, 421, 442, 476, 479, 480, 494 and 525. 

$ P. S. I. 384. 

II P. S. I. 439-40, 454 and 487. Vdldlvalitiranddn means " He who made 
a way for himself with his sword ”—the title of one of the Piridya kings. 

1 P. S. I. 441 and 448. 
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The tiram or tiramam * was supposed to be the equivalent 
of a drachma. According to Mr. Percy Brownf, all these coins 
referred to as tiramam or * drammas ' approximated to the weight 
of their Sass&nian originals, which were derived from the Attic 
drachma of 67’5 grains. 

Weights and measures .— 

The weight most commonly mentioned is the palam. J Gold 
was weighed by mahjddis and kalahjus (=20 mahjddis). The 
common measure of capacity was the marakkdl, and special 
names were often given to this measure,—for instance 
Sulakkdl § used in Siva temples, Kiraldntakan marakkdl i| and 
Tiruvdlal tiranddn-marakkdl.% Measures of smaller capacity 
than the marakkdl, such as ievidu, dldkku, uri, ndli, and of larger 
capacity such as padakku, tuni, kalam and kdttai * * were in 
vogue.lt The measure of time was the ndlikai.\\ 

Society.— 

The number of agarams, mahgalams and Caturvidimanga- 
lams in the State,shows that it had a much larger Brahmin 
population in C61a and Pandya times than at any later period. 
The two divisions of Brahmins were Saivites and Vaifjnavites. 
The priests in the Siva temples were called Saivdcaryas and 
Siva brahamanas, and those in Vi^nu temples, Vaikhanasas. 
The Brahmins had their dwellings apart from the rest of the 
village or town and had their separate assembly—the sabhd. 
Learning was their chief pursuit, and none but learned men were 

• P. S. I. 125, 262, 265, 317, 318-19. 
t The Coins of India. 
t P. 8. I. 172. 

S P. 8. I. 73, 170 *nd 213. 

11 P. 8. I. 181 and 219. 

1 P. 8. I. 469. 

•• K6ttai = 21 marakkals. P. 8. I. 456. 

tt For tables of these measures see p. 223 of Vol. I. 

For a table of measures of time see p. 227 of Vol. I. 
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members of their assembly and its committees. We hear, 
of Brihmin ministers and generals under the C61as and 
P4i?dyas. 

The Mafavars, Kallars and Eaikk61ars were the fighting 
classes and lived mostly in cantonments. The high officers of 
Government were drawn from the Mapava, Kalla—among whom 
were the Pallavar&yars and Toi?daim4n»—and Veil41a communi¬ 
ties. The Chettis formed as now the principal mercantile com¬ 
munity. The Chettis of Nartt4malai are referred to in inscrip¬ 
tions as Sila (or Silaya) Chettis; they often took the names of 
the C61a and PcUidya rulers. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers was not far 
removed from slavery. P. S. I. 459 at Meltir records the 
transfer by a father to his son of his rights over some lands and 
houses to which some slaves were attached. Forced labour 
was common. Villages had to furnish free labour for public 
purposes, such as making roads or constructing fortifications. 

Women do not appear to have suffered from so many 
disabilities as they do now. They owned property and disposed of 
it as they chose.* There are frequent references in State in¬ 
scriptions to dancing girls or courtesans, t They were an affluent 
class buying land in their own right and making charitable 
endowments. 

Religion.— 

Religious doctrines and observances in the C61a and 
Piiidya periods do not appear to have differed greatly from 
those prevailing at the present day. 

9 

The simple religion of the hymnists, Saiva and Vai^nava, 
teaching the gospel of pure love and devotion developed in these 
centuries into complex creeds with varied schools of philosophy, 
ritual and observances. The C61a emperors, and many of the 

• P. 8.1. 137. 

t Cf. the httara in Ancient Greece. 

86 
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Pandyas, were devout worshippers of Siva, built temples in 
important villages and established numerous mafhas. These 
mathas maintained an intimate connection with Saivism else¬ 
where, in places as far north as Kashmir and as far east as the 
Eastern Archipelago and Farther India. Tirumiilar, Meykanda- 
ddvar, Arulnandi, Umapati Siv&c&rya and Nambi Andar Nambi 
whose writings constitute the Tamil Saivite scriptures, and Srf 
N&thamuni, Yamuna and Srf Kaminujicirya whose writings 
possess a similar importance for Yai^navites belong to this 
period. 

The Temple .— 

Under Cola rule, the temple became the vital centre of 
communal life and activities. Upon it depended a numerous 
class of artists and artizans, architects and sculptors, braziers 
and smiths, potters, musicians and poets, a hierarchy of priests 
and servants, and peasants who cultivated the divadana lands. 
The pious gifts of kings, nobles and wealthy devotees accumulated 
during the centuries. The temple treasuries served as rural 
banks from which the local assembly and individuals borrowed 
money at interest *. In times of famine, war and other 
calamities the temple funds were applied to the relief of distress, 
“ As the principal landholder, employer, and consumer of goods 
and services, as bank, school and museum, as hospital and 
theatre, in short, as a nucleus which gathered round itself all 
that was best in the arts of civilized existence, ”—observes Prof. 
Sastri, “ the mediaeval Indian temple has few parallels in the 
annals of mankind. ” 

The inscriptions in the State give a detailed account of the 
nature of the Sandhis or daily services, t endowments for the 
conduct of which were made by kings and local chieftains. They 
consisted in bathing and decorating the gods, offering flowers 
while intoning their names (arcana), waving lights before them, 


• P. S. I. 48 to 50, 53, 87, 177, 379. 
t P. S. I. 30, 85, 89, 90. 
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offering food, burning incense and camphor, and singing hymns 
often to the accompaniment of music and dancing. The 
offerings * consisted chiefly of cooked rice and fruit. 

Temple festivals were elaborately celebrated. The idols were 
carried in procession, their route was illuminated at night, and 
Brahmins and the poor were fed. The earliest festivals recorded 
in the State inscriptions are those celebrated in the months of 
MtUi (February—March), + Cittirai, (April—May), l Margali § 
(December—January) and Panguni (March—April).|| The last 
day of the festival on which the principal idols were taken to a 
tank or a river and bathed was usually a full-moon day. IF 
Festivals in Vaiichdii (May—June), ** Avanifj (August— 
September), Puratta&i (September—October) and Kartigai § § 
(November—December) were instituted later. The calendar of 
festivals varied however from temple to temple. The Panguni 
uttiram (in March—April) seems to have been a very popular 
festival from the ninth or tenth century onwards. The Ardra 
(December—January), another ancient festival, was observed in 
all Siva temples. The spring festivals in the months of Cittirai 
and Vaikhasi and the Ardra were accompanied by nautch and 
dramatic performances. |||| Originally these festivals lasted for 
only seven days, IF IT but later in the Pandya times, they were 
extended to ten days. *** 

* P. S. I. 20, 22, 24. 30, 44, 65, 86, 90, 92, 124, 147, 148, 150, 167, 401, 
427 and 430. 

t P. S. I. 77, 216, 291, 301. 

t P. S. I. 90, 128, 286, 320. 

§ P. S. I. 90, 139, 291, 301. 

II P. S. I. 541, 67, 73, 90, 190, 291, 301. 

1 tiittamdtfutal P. S. I. 90. 

•• P. S. I. 139, 282. 
tt P. S. I. 304. 
tt P. S. I. 543. 

P. S. I. 541. 

IIII Eg. P. S. I. 90. 

11 P. S. I. 128, 139, 219, 486, 538. 

•••Eg. P. S. I. 282 dated A. D. 1228. 
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We have already noticed that the temple, or the chief god 
or goddess in it, was considered to possess the rights and be 
subject to the obligations of a landowner, making and receiving 
grants, buying and selling, and entering into other forms of 
oontract. All transactions on behalf of Siva temples were entered 
into in the name of one of the minor gods— Candiivara. The 
Vaiwava counterpart of Candiivara was the Sindpati or 
Vifvakatna. The committee in charge of temple affairs consisted 
of the lay worshippers and monks called by the generic name 
Sri-Rudra-Sri-mdhtivara-kankdniceyvdr in Siva temples and the 
Nambimdrs and Sri Vaiptava lcahlcdniceyvdr in Yi^nu temples. 
The executive trustees were the Divakanmi * or Danattar who 
were assisted in discharging their duties by the temple 
accountant— kdyil kanakkan. f The Srikaryamceyvdr or officia¬ 
ting priests were the Sivdcdryas or Siva Brahmanas J or the 

"t 0m ■ t • 

Vaikkdnasas.§ Priests enjoyed the sole privilege of performing 
divine service and did so by turns. || P. S. 1.137, a Ponnamari- 
vati inscription mentions how many days in each month were 
allotted to each priest. Besides the priests, there was an army 
of artisans, cooks, musicians, reciters 11 of Tivdram and Tiruvdi- 
moH and chanters of the V6das, nautch girls, gardeners, drum¬ 
mers, astrologers, etc., who either were fed in the temple or 
enjoyed tax-free land. 

Amman shrines in Siva temples were only built after the 
10th century A. D. Until about the same time Siva and Viijnu 
were worshipped in the same temples. Afterwards, a large 
number of Visflu temples were built, and the Viwu and Siva 
shrines in the earlier temples were partitioned off. P. S. I. 340 
at Tirumayam mentions this being done there. 

* P. S. I. 90. 

t P. 8.1. 166, 216. 

t P. 8. I. 117, 136, 137, 367, 374, 446. 

§ P. 8. I. 171. 

II Eg. P. 8. I. 208 and 209. &h}iu4aiva-£wa-Brdhmanar or the Siva 
BrihmaQaa endowed with rights. 

1 P. 8. I. 90, 278. 
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Mathas .— 

The mathas, or monasteries, which were both centres of 
learning and feeding-houses played an important part in the 
religious life of the age. Before the reign of Baja Raja I, 
there were mathas only at important centres, but from the 
10th century A. D. their number increased, until almost every 
temple had one attached to it. P. S. I. 136 (about A. D. 
1162) mentions a matha attached to the Kudumiyamalai temple 
where provision was made for feeding eight persons daily. 
Within the precincts of the Sri Rajendra C61isvaram temple at 
Ponnamaravati there was the Nilamaiyalagiyan tirumadam to 
which a grant was made by one of the Ni§adarajas (P. S. I. 150. 
A. D. 1196). P. S. I. 303 dated A. D. 1233 records a grant to 
Ambalattamudandar of Natanatirumadam close to the Sri 
Agastfsvara temple at Neiv2t4al. P. S. I. 312 dated A. D. 1236 
is a royal order, one of the clauses of which relates to the 
maintenance of a matha at Ponnamaravati,—a branch of a 
matha at Benares. P. S. I. 402 (A. D. 1288) mentions Venpan 
Tirumalappadi Udaiyan also called Tirupperundurai Pillai who 
is described as superintendent of the mathas of the temple at 
P6raiytir. The signatories in several inscriptions have the 
designation mdddpatyam or superintendent of mathas.* 

The monks in these mathas were mostly of the ordinary 
type of ascetics still common in the Tamilnadu—the Sivayogins 
or MdhHvaras who constantly repeat the names of Siva, and lead 
a life of meditation in order to attain ‘release from bondage.’ 
There were other Saiva ascetics who belonged to the Pisupata 
6chool.t Some of the K&lamukhas, a sect of this school, are 
believed to have come to the South from Kashmir and other 

* For example, P. S. I. 423 at Kannanur, 425 at Alahgucji, 480 at Tiru- 
v^ngaivaSal, 481 at Adamir and 525 at Perundurai- 

t The school was founded by Lakulfsa in the first century A, D. The 
Kdlamukhas, Mahdvratins or Asitavakrcn, followed many horrible practices 
such as eating out of a skull, smearing their body with the ashes of burning 
corpses, and offering human sacrifices. They also used wine and flesh in their 
worship. 
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centres of Saivism in the North. P. S. I. 14, a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion of the 10th century * at Kodumbahir relates that the 
chieftain Vikramakesari, who built the Miivark6vil, presented 
a large matha and eleven villages for the regular feeding of fifty 
ascetics, to his preceptor MallikArjuna, a disciple of Vidy&r&si t, 
a Kalamukha teacher. Tiruvanaikkovil (Tiruvanaikka-tirupati) 
near Trichinopoly was a centre of the Pksupata cult. In one of 
the rnathas there,—the Akhilanayalci tirumadam —there was an 
eminent monk, Jfyar Visvesvara Sivac&rya, the head of the Odlaki 
matha , who came to the South from the province of R&dha, 
probably South-west Bengal. He was the preceptor of the 
Kikatiya king Ganapati, and his Santana or spiritual ‘ flock ’ was 
distributed over a wide area including parts of the Pudukk6t{ai 
State. P. S. 1.196, probably of the time of Raja Raja III, dated 
A. D. 1240, records that the village of Kumiramangalam in the 
State was granted as a madappuram to the Tiruvanaikkdvil 
matha where the Jfyar Visv&varacarya ‘was pleased to stay.’ 
Another matha at Tiruv&naikkdvil tvas the Lak$ddhyaya Bhik$a 
matha J originally founded at Benares with a branch at Pilla- 
mangalam in the State. P. S. I. 397 at Pillamangalam, dated 
A. D. 1285, records that the temple authorities sold a site to 
AdaivAr Vinaitfrt&n, a celibate disciple of the head of the 
Tiruvanaikkdvil matha, on condition than be should build a 
matha on it to be called Vfra PApdyan matha. A Kunn&fld&r- 
k6vil inscription, P. S. I. 446 dated A. D. 1319 (?), records a gift 
of land to a matha at Tiruvanaikkovil called Naduvil matha. 

• See page 604 above. 

t He is described in this inscription as a lapdrdii or 1 store-house of penance.’ 
He is also mentioned in another inscription (86 of 1917) on a slab now in the 
Madras Museum but originally found at Tagadur in the S&lem district. “ Perhaps 
the Kanarese fragment found on the margin of the pond in front of the 
Mucukund&vara temple at Kodumbi.liir would, if complete, have furnished 
more information about the Kilamukha sect and how its doctrines spread so 
far as the Pudukkottai state ” (A. R. E. 1908). 

t A. R. E. Ill of 1930 and 72 of 1931 mention Variijasi or Benares as 
the seat of this matha. Laksddhydya — He who has a lakh of pupils. 
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These inscriptions prove that there was a live contact between 
the Saivas of the State and those in other parts of India. 
Jainism .— 

From the vestiges found in almost all parts of the State, it is 
clear that Jainism had a large following in the State during 
these centuries. We have mentioned in the last section a few 
centres of Jainism—Tenimalai, Sittannavasal and Annavatal- 
which flourished before the 9th century and retained their 
importance till about five centuries later. The recent excavations 
at Chettipatti, formerly known as TiruvennAyil, have brought to 
light three Jain temples. An inscription in one of these temples 
has a fragment of the pradasti of Raja Raja I, which confirms 
the conclusion based on their architectural style, that they may 
be assigned to the 10th century A. D. Several Jain images were 
found here of which one of P&rsvan&tha is specially attractive. 
Attached to these temples was a monastery called Ainnurruva- 
perumpalli built or endowed by Jayavfra Perilamaiy&n, a 
merchant belonging to the famous guild of Ainnurruvars. This 
monastery was associated with the name of Matisagara,* a 
celebrated Jaina Acarya of the 10th century. 

On the north bank of the palli-urani f at SembAttur were 
discovered in January 1938, remains of a Jain shrine including 
an image of a Tfrthahkara with Yak§i chowrie-bearers, another 
of a Yak$i, and five pillars with shafts springing from lions 
sejant. • Pillars originally forming part of this temple are built 
into the subsidiary shrines of the Tennangudi Siva temple, and 
engraved slabs from the same source into the mantapams of the 
latter temple. An inscription on the pltham or base of the Yak^i 
image mentions that Jayankondamtivendavelan, an administrator 
of Kulamangala nadu in the reign of Raja Raja I* had it made. 

• Cf. a fragmentary inscription at Chettipatti- Ufaiya matisdkara aruhar- 
acdryar-ippajfi. 

t PaJli-urani-Urani belonging to the Pafli, or Jain temple or monastery. 

t Jayahkonddn was one of the titles of Raja Raja I. The Muvinda 
Vcldns generally called themselves by the names or titles of the kings under 
whom they served. 
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At Sadaiyap&rai near Tirugokarnam the basement of a brick 
temple is to be seen with the image of a Tfrthankara. 

Nirtt&malai was another important Jain centre with two 
flourishing monasteries, one at Aluruttimalai, then called 
Tiruminamalai or Vadatiruppallimalai, and the other at 
Bommaimalai, then called Tentiruppallimalai. In P. S. I. 474, an 
inscription of the reign of an unidentified Sundara P&xidya, we 
have the names of two Acaryas, Dharmadeva Acarya of the Tirup- 
pallimalai monastery and his preceptor Kanakacandra Pandita. 

The fortunes of Jainism seem to have declined in the State 
during the 12th century. From a recently discovered inscription 
on the basement of the Samanarkudagu on the M6lamalai at 
Nirttimalai, dated A. D. 1116, we learn that in this cave which 
was previously a Jain shrine, images of Vi$nu and the D6vi 
were consecrated. The Jaina fortunes revived later under the 
Pkijdyas. P. S. I. 630 is a royal order of an unidentified P&ijdya 
ruler granting tax-free lands to the priests of the monastery 
and temple of Sadaiyaparai. P. S. I. 668 is another royal order 
granting the village of Korramangalam to the priests of the 
monasteries of Tiruppallimalai, to be shared by the north and 
south monasteries in the ratio of 2: 1. 

That the grants of lands to Jain monasteries were considered 
to be as sacred and irrevocable as devadanam or brahmaddyam 
grants is proved by the exclusion * of all palliccandam lands in 
sales and gifts of villages to Hindu temples or private indivi¬ 
duals. 

As stated on page 575 above, Jain images, Tfrthankaras and 
Yakgis, are found in various parts of the State. A list of those 
conserved up to January 1,1938 is given on page 612 (Volume I); 
any others discovered after that date will be mentioned in the 
Gazetteer. 

* Se« P. S. I. 364 (Tiruvararigulam), 449 (Kddaldr in Tirumayam Taluk), 
463 and 464 (Vir&chilai)- 
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Literature and Art.— 

The expansion of the C61a empire, the commercial prosperity 
of the country, and the cultural contact of the Tamils with the 
rest of India and the lands beyond the seas broadened the 
intellectual outlook of the people, and favoured the development 
of Tamil literature of the highest quality. Men of letters 
flourished under royal patronage. One of the greatest works of 
the age was the Kalingattuparani dealing with the Kalinga 
wars,* written by a court poet, Jayankondan. Ottakktittar's Uld 
describes the greatness of three Cola rulers. Kamban, the 
greatest of Tamil poets, whose Rdmayana is a masterpiece, 
enjoyed court patronage. Sekkijar composed his Periyapuranam, 
or Lives of the Saiva saints, at the instance of a C61a king f 
whom the poet wanted to wean from his attachment to 
Jivakacintamani, a great Jain epic composed by Tiruttakka- 
d£var. Pugalendi, the author of the Nalavenba, was a contem¬ 
porary of Ottakkiittar. 

Three of the saints of the Periyapuranam of Sekkijar were 
connected with the State. Sekkijar begins his account of the life 
of Idangali N&yanar with a glowing description of Koduinbalur. 
Ottakkiittar of Uld fame belonged to the Sengundar or 
Kaikkdlar community who were both warriors and weavers. 
Early in his career as poet he was patronised by a Gangaiya 
chieftain, in whose praise he wrote the Naldyirakk6vai\ , who 
is believed to have been a chieftain of Niyamam exercising 
authority over the southern part of the State. There is a 
tradition preserved in a palm-leaf manuscript discovered by the 
late Mr. Radhakrishna Aiyar connecting Kamban with the 
State. It tells how the Vellilars of the State who had heard 
the poet’s Erelupatu —seventy verses in praise of the Vellalars 
and their husbandry, were so pleased that they rewarded him 

• See page 606 above, 
t See page 609. 
t A poem in 4,000 stanzas. 
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with a palanquin, and* conferred on him the right to collect a 
panarn from every Vellila family. Kamban levied this amount 
from the families of Kdnidu, aDd then went to K4n4du with 
letters of recommendation from the Vell&lars of Ollaiyiir. The 
KAn&du Velj&lars resented the action of the Ollaiyiir Vell&lars, 
and though they paid their contribution to the poet the incident 
led to an armed conflict between the people of the two nddus. 

The praiaatia of the C6}a kings from the time of R&ja 
R&ja I and some of the later P&ii^yas “ “ay be classed among 
the best specimens of the literature of the age; the stately 
diotion, the easy flow of the verse, and the animated narration of 
historical incidents mark them out as a class by themselves in 
the literature of Tamil.”* We do not know whether any of 
the court-poets who composed these praiaatia were directly 
connected with the State; but State inscriptions mention 
poets patronised by the C61a or P^ujdya kings or their vassals. 
P. S. I. 120, a Tirugdkarnam inscription of the 12th year of 
Kuldttunga II (A. D. 1146), contains a verse in the Ahavol 
metre praising the benefactions of a chief belonging to a 
family of Brihmins who crowned the C61a kings. P. S. I. 116 
of the 7th year of Yfra R4j6ndra (A. D. 1070) has a verse 
commemorating the construction of the ardha-mantapam in the 
Agastfivara temple at Vellaniir by a chief in charge of the 
administration of the district. P. S. I. 129 at Ma<Jattukk6vil of 
the 13th year of Kul6ttunga II (A. D. 1146) begins with averse 
in praise of Tiruccirrambalamudaiy&n V6davanamudaiy^nf of 
Paiyyiir, and records a gift of land to the temple by the versifier 
who had previously received it from the Udaiyin as a reward 
for his skill in versification. Five inscriptions in the gdpuram 
of the Sikh&n&thasv&mi temple at Kudumiy&malai (P. S. I. 661 
to 666) are verses in praise of a Piijdya king, the first of 
which in the Venbd metre is attributed to the poet Pugal^ndi.J 
. * Prof. K. A. N. Sastri. Cdfa Vol. II. p. 511. 

t See page 609 above. 

$ Vidvin M. Raghava Iyengar: Perundogai: verae 1491, 
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The Saiva philosophers and theologians—Tirumtilar, Mei- 
kafldadevar, Arulnandi and Umkpati Sivac&riyar have been 
mentioned already. Their works, which the Saiva mathaa 
expounded in the middle ages, are still read and venerated in 
Saiva homes in the State. 

Music and Dancing .— 

Music and dancing found their highest expression under 
the patronage of the temples. The Tdvdram, Tiruvacakam, 
Tiruvaimoli and other hymns were set to music and 
sung, especially at the evening temple-services, with suitable 
expressions and gestures, and to the accompaniment of the ydl 
or vina and a bass drum ( maddalam). P. S. I. 90, a Tiruvijin- 
gudi inscription, refers to the tiruppadiyam-vinnappam-ceyyum - 
adikal or “ holy men who chant the sacred hymns.” One such 
chorister in the Ponnamaravati temple was honoured with a title 
(P. S. I. 278). 

The daily kuttu, or dance in the temple, was performed by 
girls who sang, danced and waved lights before the gods. Such 
temple dancing-girls served by turns (E.g. P. S. I. 162 at 
Kolattiir). Special performances were given during the festivals; 
especially, as State inscriptions tell us, during the three 
festivals, Tiruvddirai (in December-January), Cittirai (in April- 
May) and Vaikhaii (in May-June). The Silappadikaram men¬ 
tions eleven kinds of temple-dances, besides dances specially 
associated with the worship of particular gods. P. S. I. 128 
records that a dancing-girl was engaged to perform ‘ nine ktittus, ’ 
and P. S. I. 139, ‘ six kiittus ’ probably meaning nine or six 

kinds of dances. We find in State inscriptions such names as 
* » 

S2mtikkutti Acci Umaiyal, S&ntikkutti N&ccimalaiykl, the 
daughter of Periyan&ttacaryan, etc. The term Santikkuttu means 
a kind of dance supposed to induce a feeling of repose, and 
also applies to those who danced it. Musicians and dancers 
enjoyed endowments for their maintenance. 
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Inscriptions and sculptures acquaint us with the musical 
instruments that were in vogue during this period. In four 
cave-temples in the State,—the KudumiyAmalai Melakk6vil, 
the eastern cave-temple at Malaiyakkdvil and the Siva cave- 
temples at Tirumayam and Tirugdkarnam,-we find inscribed in 
Pallava—Grantha characters the word Parivddini, which is the 

9 

Sanskrit equivalent of the Sengdttiydl, meaning a seven-stringed 
ydl or lute. In two of these places, Kudumiyamalai and 
Tirumayam, there are inscribed treatises on a classical system 
of Indian music. Figures of DaksiijAnuirti in some of the 
temples, for example the Vijayalayacolfsvaram and Kadambar- 
kdvil at Narttamalai, the Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur, and the 
Tirukkattalai and Tiruvarangulam temples, bear a Vina. The 
instrument in the hands of the figure in the VijayAlayacdlis- 
varam temple has a rectangular sound-box, while that in the 
hands of the figure at Muvarkovil has one shaped like the body 
of a bird. The ganaa are represented as playing on flutes. 
Among the instruments * played in temple services were the 
uvaccu and timilai, two kinds of drums, the iikandi or gong, 
iangu or conch and kalam or trumpet. The dances executed 
before the gods were accompanied by orchestral music. 

Temple architecture .— 

The Pudukkdttai temples are of more than local interest. 
The geographical position of the State accounts for the existence 
within it of structures belonging to all the most important epochs 
of South Indian architectural history. A brief study of these 
follows. 

The ‘ C61a ’ style which Prof. Dubreuil dates between 
A. D. 860 and 1100, covers the period of the Vijayalaya line of 
kings and takes us to the beginning pf the C61a-CAlukya line. 
To the first 160 years of this period, ending about the middle of 
the reign of RAja RAja the Great, belongs a group of interesting 
temples in the State, all completely built of stone from 


See P. S. I. 30, 86, 89 *nd 90. 
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basement to finial.* These are the Vijayalaya Colfsvaram at 
Narttamalai, the Siva temples at Kaliyapatti, VisaliSr, Tirupptir, 
and Panangudi (A. D. 850 to 871), the Siva temple at 
l’irukkattalai, the Muccukundesvara temple at Kodumbalur, the 
Bilasubrahmanya temple at Kannanur (871 to 907), the 
Tiruvagnfsvara temple at Cittur (907 to 953), the Muvar Kovil 
at Kodumbalur, the Siva temple at Kljattariaiyam and the 
Kadambar Kdvil at Narttamalai (950 to 1000). 

The garbhagrham is square except in the Vijayalaya 
Colfsvaram, where it is circular but enclosed within a 
square prakaram, which helps to support the vimanam. The 
walls are decorated with pilasters, and sometimes with d6vago$thas 
or niches, t The decorations of the kalaiam and kumbham of the 
pilasters t are simple. The pddigai or corbel is ordinarily of the 
Pallava type with roll-mouldings, but in some temples—for 
example in the Tirukkattalai temple—instead of a roll at the 
lower edge of the curved part of the corbel there is a concave 
moulding. The devagdtfhas are surmounted by double arched 
tdranas. The figures in the niches are in bas-relief in the earlier 
temples and in high relief in the later ones. 

The kapptam or cornice is deep and has a single convex 
curve, ornamented with kudus, the finials of which are trifoliate- 
not spade-shaped like those of the normal Pallava type. The 
angles of the cornice are ornamented with the elaborate scroll¬ 
work known as karukku, and its lower edge displays indenta¬ 
tions, or inverted scollops, intended to suggest lotus petals. 

• It has been generally believed that the construction of temples entirely 
in stone ceased in Southern India with the first half of the ninth century, and 
that afterwards their upper parts were always built of brick. (See Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Southern Circle, 1918-1919 
page 28). A study of the Pudukkdttai temples of the period shows this belief 
to be erroneous. 

t E. g., Tirukkaftalai, Kodumbajiir, (Mtivarkdvil), Citttir, Panangudi, 
Kflattanaiyam, and Narttamalai (Kadambarkovil). 

t In some temples, as for example that at Citttir, the pilasters are 
polygonal in section, a common feature of the later structures of this epoch. 
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In some temples there is a row of butaganaa immediately 
below the cornice. 

The cupola surmounting the garbhagj-ham * is plain, and 
consists of a grlvam or base, supporting a tikharam or dome, 
crowned by the stiipi or finial. In the Vijay&layacdjfsvaram 
temple at Nartt&malai there are several storeys supporting the 
cupola proper. Each storey has a pancaram or turret like a 
miniature cupola at each comer. The grlvam, has always a 
ddvago$tham on each side, and the iikharam, a large kudu on each 
face surmounted by a ainihalaldtam. The use of brick in the 
upper part of the vimdnam came into vogue in the second half 
of this epoch. 

• The following are the meanings of the architectural terms not explained 
in the text:— 

Oarbhagrham is the ‘ Holy of Holies ’ or inner shrine in which the image 
or symbol of the God is placed. 

Vimdnam (literally-' Vehicle ’) refers to the cupola over a shrine-so called 
because it resembles the top of a temple car. In some Cdja temples, for 
example, Tanjore, the Vimdnam is an immense pyramidal structure crowned 
by a cupola. 

Prdkdram is the walled enclosure (of which there may be one or several) 
round a temple. The wall of a prdkdram is called tirumatil. 

Gdpuram is the tower, in the form of a truncated pyramid of several stories, 
over the gateway. 

Kd4u is a more or less horse-shoe shaped ornament, representing originally 
the Sun-window of a Buddhist Caitya. 

Tdrana are conventional festoons over a niche. 

Bhutagana are grotesque figures of dwarf demons usually in series. 
They are sometimes represented as carrying musical instruments. 

Kumudam is a deep convex string-course or torus. 

Updnam is a bold moulding, the lowest member but one of the plinth. 

Varimdnam is one of the mouldings in the plinth, often decorated with 
lions’ heads, etc, 

Simhaldldtam is a conventional lion's face surrounded by floral decoration 
forming the top of the gable of the upper storey of a gdpuram. 

Kalaiam is a vase-shaped member at the top of the shaft of a pillar, below 
the capital. 

Kumbham is the bulbuous, or spherical flattened cushion-shaped capital of 
a pillar. 
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The upapitham or plinth consists of the updnam, the 
kumudam and the varimanam. The latter has a row of lions’ 
heads larger than we find in the Pallava style, interrupted 
at the corners by the heads of makharas * 

The essential character of the bulbous capitals of this period 
is the large size of the palagai or abacus. The plain 
bevelled corbels of the earlier examples have a central triangular 
projection like a tenon, after about the 11th century. 

Another interesting motif of the later years of this epoch is 
what Prof. Dubreuil calls, the ‘decorative pilaster,t’ which 
developed into the kumbapancaram\ with its vasiform base, of the 
14th century and later. This is a broad flat pilaster, rising from 
a vase-shaped base, and terminating in a complicated ornament 
supported by a rearing horse forming a bracket on either side, and 
consisting of a sort of medallion, out of which rises something 
resembling a candelabrum flanked by two makhara heads. 

The Pkndya style lasted from 1100 to 1360 A. D. according 
to Prof. Dubreuil, and thus largely coincides with the period of 
the kings of the C61a-C&lukya line, which came to an end in 
1280 A. D. Owing to the weakening of the central authority 
of the C61as and the discontinuance of the C6Ja-Pai?<Jya viceroys, 
the P&odya power gradually developed, and in the reign of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pahdya I (acc. 1261) attained the hegemony 
of South India. This period ends with the Mussalman invasion 
of Madura. 

The P4ijdya style, according to Prof. Dubreuil, is inter¬ 
mediary between the C61a and Vijayanagar styles. 

• The earliest structure in which these occur is the Miivarkbvil at 
Kodumb«Utir. They are also found at the base of the vimdnam in some temples, 
for example, the Miivarkbvil, VijayfUaya Cdlfsvaram at Ndrttdmalai, Ka<?ambar- 
kbvil, Kaliydpatti, Tirupplir, ViSaliir, linddi and Citttir. 

t This is found in the Siva temple at Kflakkurichi. 

t There are good examples in the temples at Madattukkdvil, and PerumA- 
nidu and in' the Amman shrine in the Kadambarkdvil at N4rt(4mal*i, 
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The central vimanam becomes comparatively insignificant 
instead of being, aB it is at Tanjore, by far the most prominent 
feature. 

In this period the plain ‘ tenon-shaped ’ corbel-end is 
elaborated into a conventional pendent flower, the pu$pab6dikai, 
and its sides are ornamented with bold conventional foliage. 
Where the old form of the corbel persists, the sides behind the 
bevel are cut into perpendicular grooves. In the centre of the 
kudu is a completely circular recess surrounded by a roll-moulding; 
conventional foliage issues from the mouth of the lion in the 
finial and spreads out on each side of the upper part of the circular 
recess. Similar foliage sweeps round the lower half, and unites 
beneath it. 

The pancarams, or turrets, are elevated by the introduction 
of a base called the karnakudu. Brick was substituted for stone 
in their construction, and this explains why the upper parts of 
many temples of this style in the State are now in ruins, while 
the earlier temples built completely in stone are better 
preserved. 

The palagai or abacus of the pillar now becomes smaller, 
and below it we find a scolloped member called the idal, suggest¬ 
ing lotus-petals. The octagonal shaft with the square base 
now display the nagapadam, a novel ornament at the junction 
of shaft and base representing the head of a serpent, more or 
less conventionalized, and ultimately to become unrecognizable. 

A large number of temples in the State belorig to this style, 
and among them the Rajendra Cdlfsvaram at Ponnamaravati, 
and the Siva temples at Tiruvarangulam, Tirumaijanjeri, Kolattiir, 
K&raiyiir, Perum&n&du, Puttambtir, and Irumban&du. The 
Amman temples at Ponnamaravati, the Siva and Amman 
shrines at Kudumiyamalai, and several mantapams in the latter 
temple and in the Tirumayam Siva and Viijnu temples were 
greeted in the 13th century. 
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Sculpture .— 

The transition from the Pallava to the C61a style of sculp¬ 
ture was gradual, as was the corresponding architectural 
development. The Tj-miirti, Sankaran&rayana, Brahma, Vi&iju, 
the Liingddbhava, Gangadaresvara, and Sukh&sanamurti forms 
of Siva, Durg4 or Mahi^asuramardhani, the Saptamatyka, 
Nandikesvara, the Ganas and the Gandharvas met with in the 
Pallava shrines are found also in this epoch. Apart from modifi¬ 
cations of pose, the C61a figures display a tendency to more 
elaborate ornamentation. 

/ 

The seven sub-shrines surrounding the early C61a temples 
of the 9th and 10th centuries housed the following deities-Siirya, 
the Saptam&tfka, Ganesa, Subrahmauya, Jyestha*, Candesvara 
and Candra. 

Vignu images of the C61a and Pandya periods, standing or 
seated, are found with two Devfs—Srf and Bhumi. All his 
incarnations are represented in the State temples,t but 
Narasimha, Rama and Krwa in their different forms are the 
commonest. 

The earlier specimens of Dak^inamurti all belong to the 
Yfnkdhara Dakijiiiimtirti * type. Gnina Dak^inimiirti § is 
another rare form found in some old temples. Vyakya and Yoga 
Dakijinkmtirtis are the usual forms. The Anugraha or benevolent 
forms, and Biksatanamurti or mendicant forms of Siva are very 
common in the State from the 10th century onwards. Of the 

•The worship of Jyestha. ' the Destroyer of Fortunecontinued in the State 
till the 15th or 16th century. She is represented as two-armed with a male 
attendant. • Her banner bears a crow. 

t Some of them are Zoomorphic. 

t E. g. at Nlrttamalai, Tirukkattalai, and Tiruvarangulam. 

§ The Arclueological Survey of Madras has taken a photograph of the 
Ghana Daksindmurti image at TiruvdngaivdSal in the State, which 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has reproduced as plate LXXY, Fig 1. in his book 
Hindu Iconography. Vol II, Part I. The figure is seated in the UIknlikdsana 
posture—a posture suitable for concentration. 

88 
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Samh&ramtirtis, or destructive forms of Siva, Gajasamh&ra and 
Kkl&rimiirti occur in the 10th century Mtivarkdvil at 
Kodumb&liir. A very rare group of stone statues representing 
Tripurintakamdrti, Tripurasundari and the Tripura demons 
has recently been unearthed in a field north of the Mtivarkdvil. 
Kamantakamiirti is found but rarely in the State. Bhairava is 
found in almost all the Siva temples. The four-armed form of 
Siva as Nataraja is the more usual.* 

The earlier forms of Subrahmanya found in the State 
temples have peculiar features.f Some are represented with the 
hand in the position called Cinmudra, J or with the aksamala or 
rosary, along with his peculiar weapon, the iakti or spear. The 
six-faced and twelve-armed are later forms. 

The D6vf is worshipped either in a separate shrine or by 
the side of the God as Umi, or Parvati, the consort of Siva, or 
as Lakgmi, the consort of Vi§nu, or as Sarasvati, the consort of 
Brahma. The Ardhandrldvara —(half-male-half-female)—form 
common in the State temples symbolises the combination of the 
male and female principles in the Godhead. In other forms such 
as Umi-mahe4vara and Lakemi-NirAyana, the God and 
Goddess are seated side by side. The dancing apsaras and 
yakfinis § on the panels of some temples,—the Yijayilaya 
Cdlfsvaram and the Tirukkattalai temples for example,—are 
more or less naturalistic representations of feminine beauty. 

The minor deities commonly found in temples in the State 
are Nandik6svara, Candesvara, Garuda and Hanum&n. 

• The Madras Archaeological Survey has a photograph of a very rare bronze 
found in the Tiruvarangulam temple representing Siva performing the 
Catura mode of dance. Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has reproduced it as plate 
LXVI, Fig 2. in Hindu Iconography. Vol. II, Part I. In this dance the left 
leg is not stretched out across the right thigh but is slightly bent, and its 
toes just touch the prostrated demon. 

t E. g. the original image of the Kannantir temple, now broken, and the 
one in one of the sub-shrines of the Tirukkattalai temple. 

t That is with the index finger bent and touching the thumb, while the 
other fingers point upwards. 

§ Different orders of nymphs, 
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The worship of the images of apotheosised saints, began 
in the State in about the 13th century. 

Of the two figures of Nataraja illustrated in this volume, 
that at Tiruvarangulam is better finished but that at M£ng&<jlu 
is artistically superior. 

There are two illustrations of stone sculptures in this 
Volume. One is a 10th century figure of Ardhanarlivara in the 
Mtivarkdvil. The earliest example of this image in South India 
occurs in a panel of the Mahendravarman rock-cut temple at 
Trichinopoly. The sculptor of the Ko^umbalur image has 
handled this difficult subject with remarkable skill, duly 
emphasizing the female and male characteristics of the left and 
right halves of the figure respectively, while succeeding in 
producing an aesthetically pleasing whole. 

The other figure from the Muvark6vil is that of Siva or 
K41asamh&ra or the destroyer of the demon Kala. It possesses 
considerable vitality but the posture of the lower limbs is 
ungraceful. 

There are other sculptures in the State,.that may bear 
comparison with the best examples of Cola art elsewhere. 

A majority of the Jain images* found in the State represent 
Mahavfra. They are sculptured in high-relief or bas-relief, 
either alone or attended by chowrie-bearers, and seated in the 
siddhasana f pose under a triple umbrella. He is often attended 
by Matanka and Siddhayika. I Statues of E§abhadeva, Nemi- 
natha and Parsvanatha and Yak§is are also common. The 
image of Parsvanatha recently discovered in Chet^ipatti is a 
fine specimen. A few Jain bronzes unearthed in the southern 
and eastern parts of Pudukk6t(ai town are exhibited in the 

* How many of them belong to this period cannot be decided with 
certainty. Some of them may be earlier. 

t In the siddhdsana pose, the legs are crossed in front, 
t Matanka is the yaksa or male attendant, and Siddhayika, the yaksitii 
or female attendant of Mahavira. G6mukha is the yakfa and CakreSvari, the 
yakfitti of R§abhadeva. 
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State Museum. Tbe most interesting of them is a fine relievo 
in bronze, probably of the 10th century A. D., with figures 
of all the twenty-four Tfrthankaras. In the centre is the nude 
figure of 5$abhad6va standing on a lotus with his hands 
hanging down. On his right is Gdmukha and on his left 
Cakreivari. The other Tfrthankaras are arranged in rows on 
each side and above the arch over the central figure. 
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SECTION V.—FOURTEENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

THE VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE. 

SANGAMA DYNASTY (1336 to 14,86 A. D.). 

“ Every thing seemed to be leading up to but one inevi¬ 
table end-the ruin and devastation of the Hindu provinces, the 
annihilation of their old royal houses, the destruction of their 
religion, their temples and their cities.”* This observation of 
Mr. Sewell succinctly describes the condition of Southern India 
in the decades following the invasion of Malikkafur. The 
Hoysala power had declined. South India was saved, however, 
by Harihara and Bukka sons of Sangama, a Yadava feudatory of 
the Hoysalas. In 1336 A. D., the two brothers founded the city 
of Vijayanagar, and with the help of the Sage Vidy&ranya 
established a Hindu Empire which for a time stemmed the 
Islamic onrush. 

Buklca'ff rule (1356 to 1376 A. D.) t over the South was 
unchallenged. After him Harihara 11 assumed the title of 
Mahdrdjddhirdja. In 1404, three brothers, Bukka 11, Viru- 
pak$a, and Divaraja 1 hotly disputed the throne. Both Bukka I 
and Harihara I fought with the Bahmini Sultan for the possession 
of the Raichur Doab. This struggle continued in the reign of 
Devaraja I (1404 to 142 ‘2 A. D.) also. Viravijaya or Vijaya 
Bukka Ill ruled from 1422 to 1424 A. D. The Bihmini wars 
continued in the reign of his successor Diva Raya II (1424-1446 
A.'D.). We owe much of our knowledge of the splendour of the 
Vijayanagar Empire of this period to the Italian Nicolo Conti 
and the Persian Abdur Razzak. The period following the death 
of Deva Raya, was a troublous one. In the forty years preceding 
the usurpation of Narasimha Saluva, there were frequent changes 
of rulers many of whom appear to have met violent deaths. 

* A Forgotten Empire —p. 5. 

t The dates given here for the Vijayanagar Emperors are taken from the 
Mysore Gazetteer —Vol. II, Part III. 
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Mallikdrjuna, the son of D6va Raya II, was king till about 
A. D. 1466 when the real power passed into the hands of his 
nephew Virupak$a III, though he retained a nominal sovereignty, 
till about 1487 A. D.—when Siluva Narasitnha Raya, chief of 
Chandragiri, usurped the throne. 

The Viceroyalty of the South.— 

Kampana. —In this work, we are more concerned with the 
Viceroys of the South than with the emperors who ruled at 
Vijayanagar. We have already mentioned* how Kum&ra 
Kampala, a son of Bukka I conquered the Tondaimaijdalam 
and M&’bar, terminated the Sultanate of Madura, established 
Hindu rule over the South and revived worship in the temples of 
Srirangam and Madura which had been discontinued during the 
Muslim occupation. There is an inscription of Kampala's reign, 
dated A. D. 1371, at Tiruppulhupi a few miles to the south of 
Ramnad which indicates perhaps the farthest limit of his 
victorious march. In his campaigns and the administration 
of the conquered dominions, Kampala was assisted by his 
general G6pana and his minister S6mappa. After his conquests, 
his father and overlord Bukka I assumed the title of Suratrdna 
of the Hindu R4jas, meaning ‘ the overlord of the Hindu Rajas.’ 
Among the vassal Rijas were the princes of the old Paij^ya line 
whom Kampala reinstated as nominal rulers of the extreme 
South, a position that they willingly accepted. 

P. S. I. 681 dated A. D. 1374 (Tamil year Ananda) mentions 
the reign of Kampala. P. S. I. 960 and 961 at Kudumiyimalai, 
dated in the Tamil year Nala (A. D. 1376) refer to local events 
that ‘ took place after the end of Kampala’s reign.’t We may 
conclude that Kampala died in or about 1374-6. \ 

Viraiavana Udaiydr. —This ruler is mentioned in the State 
inscriptions, P. S. I. 682 at Tirug6karijam dated in Raudri 
(A. D. 1380) and 683 at K6viliir dated in Dunmati (A. D. 1382). 


• See pages 634-636. 
t Kampana- U&aiydr-rdcciyam-dna-pinpu. 

} Mysore Gazetteer Vol. II, Part III, pp. 1492-3. 
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Virupdkfa,* son of Harihara II, is reputed to have oonquered 
the Tondaiinaridalam and C61a and Papaya countries over which 
he ruled as Viceroy and to have set up a pillar of victory in the 
island of Ceylon.t There are nine inscriptions in the State 
(P. S. L 684 to 692) dated in his reign, ranging from A. D. 1386 
to 1409. 

Vira Bhiipati Udaiydr (A. D. 1409-21) and Vira Rdyana 
Udaiydr. P. S. I. 696 and 697 are dated in the reign of Vfra 
Bhtipati who was the only son of Bukka II, and P. S. I. 698 
(A. D. 1419) in the reign of Vira R&yajia, son of Vira Bhdpati. 
We do not know whether they were joint-rulers with Bukka II 
or D6va Raya I at Vijayanagar. They were in charge of the 
province which included the present State of Pudukk6{tai. 

Lalckana and Mddana .—These two brothers ruled over 
the Tamil country during the reign of D6va Riya II. M&dafla 
ruled over the Tanjore country and Lakkana over Madura. 
The latter was a famous general who organized the imperial 
army, and in addition to his title of Viceroy of Madura 
was also known as ‘ the lord of the Southern Ocean ’ in comme¬ 
moration of his successful expedition to Ceylon. There is an 
inscription of Lakkana at Pir&nmalai just outside the State 
(M. E. R. 1903 No. 141, A. D. 1438) recording a gift made in 
order to secure merit for his brother MadaJia. He is reputed to 
have settled a dispute as to the succession among the Pipdya 
princes. 

After the death of D6va R&ya II there was disorder in the 
southern provinces, and, as a result of the pre-occupation of the 
emperors with the wars in the North, their hold on the South 
was loosened. 

• Mysore Gazetteer Vol. II, Part III, Table of Pedigree p. 1666. 
t See Virupdksa's Alampundi Plate, hia poem Ndrdyanivildsam and Mysore 
Gazetteer Vol. II, Part III, p. 1626, 
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P. S. I. 713 (Manmala S. 1397,* A. D. 1475) and 714 
(A. D. 1480) are dated in the reign of Prat4pa Deva Raya, who 
may be identified with D6va R&ya IV,t the second son of 
Mallikarjuna. We do not know whether he was only a provincial 
governor or shared the imperial dignity at Vijayanagar. 

Pudukkdttai inscriptions of the Sangama period J.— 

State inscriptions of this period mention the chiefs of 

f • 

Siiraikkudi§, Perambdr,|| and Sdndavanmangalam,1T the V&nada- 
rayars and Gangaiyarayars,** the Pallava chiefs of Perungaltir, ft 
and the Tondaim&n chiefs of Arant&ngi.J { P. S. I. 778 (A. D. 
1371) mentions a P&ndya prince Sundara P^uidya Cakravarti, 
and P. S. I. 702 (A. D. 1436), a Niyak chief or noble-man 
’ Ambuja R&ya Udaiyar. There are frequent references to the 
building of sub-shrines in the temples in the State, the installation 
of gods and saints, and the establishment of mathas. The local 
assemblies continued to function as before, and joint-sessions of 
the different assemblies are mentioned. The inscriptions 
frequently record feuds between rival chieftains, and the sale of 
Padikkaval rights by villages who sought the protection of either 
a powerful chief or the assembly of a better organised town or 
village in the neighbourhood. 

• S. 1392, the year given on page 111 in the Chronological list of the State 
inscriptions, should be 1397 which corresponds to the Tamil year Manmata. 

t See Mysore Gazetteer Vol. II, Part III, p. 1666—Table of Pedigree of 
the First Dynasty. 

X P. S. I. 680-719 and 778-821 may be assigned to the first dynasty. 
P. S. I. 680 is dated in the reign of Bukka I, 684-692 in that of Virtipiksa II, 
693 and 696 in that of Bukka II, 699 in that of D6va Raya I, 700-706 in that 
of D£va Riya II, 707-712 in that of Mallikarjuna and 715-718 in that of 
Virfipik?a III. 

§ P. S. I. 685, 699. 707, 712, 720, 783, 786, 789, 792, 798, 800, 821. 

|| P. S. I. 687, 695, 700. 

1 P. S. I. 822. 824. 

•• P. S. I. 715. 

tt P. S. I. 711, 713, 714. 

XX P. S. I. 784, 794, 820 and 823. 
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THE SAlUVA DYNASTY (A. D. 1466-1499). 

Saluva Narasimha 1(1486-1497 A.D.) was at first a provincial 
governor. Between A. D. 1467 and 1485 he made grants in his 
own name without mentioning that of the ruling sovereign. 
By A. D. 1486 his usurpation was complete. Between 
1486 and 1497 Narasimha ruled as sovereign from Vijayanagar. 
His son Immadi Narasimha or Narasimha II also called Vira 
Damma Raya , or Bhujabala Raya (1493 to 1506 A. D.) shared the 
throne with his father as joint-ruler from 1492-93 A. D. When he 
became the sole ruler, he was only a titular sovereign, and the 
real power was in the hands of Narasana (or Narasa) Nayaka, 
who had been commander-in-chief under his father. Narasana 
completely usurped the royal authority in 1499. He died in 1503 
and Immadi Narasimha did not long survive him. 

Event* in the South.— 

Even before Siluva Narasimha usurped the throne, members 
of the S41nva family held offices of trust in the South. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri refers to Timma, a brother of Narasimha, 
the usurper, who made rich gifts of jewels and villages to the 
temples of Srfrangam and Tiruvknaikk6vil near Trichinopoly. 
Another Saluva chief Gopa-Timma is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions at Srfrangam, Tiruvanaikkdvil, Kudumiv&malai, and 
Tanjore between A. D. 1453 and 1466.* 

t 

Narasimha Raya, the first Saluva emperor, made a tour of 
his dominions and passed through the Pudukk6ttai country on 
his way to Madura, Ramesvaram and Trivandrum after visiting 
Kumbakonam, Srfrangam and Tiruvanaikkdvil. One of his 
generals and administrators was Nigama N&yak, whom 
Mr. Krishna Sastri identifies as the father of Visvanatha N4yak, 
the founder of the Nayak dynasty of Madura. 

Narasana Nayak, the first Tuluva usurper led a campaign 
against the Pandya king Manabhusa—generally identified with 
Arikesari Parakrama P&rujya,—who was probably allied with 

• See Mysore Gazetteer Yol. II. Part III. p. 1684. 
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Sundaratt61udaiy£n Mavalivan&darayan, then in possession of 
the city of Madura (about A. D. 1466). He captured Srfrangam 
and Tanjore, the C61a capital. He then marched South through 
the Pudukk6ttai country, and after killing the Mapava ruler 
captured Madura and then proceeded to Ramesvaram. The 
Madura country was afterwards administered by chiefs directly 
subordinate to Narasana Nkyak. Two Pirknmalai inscriptions 
dated in A. D. 1500 mention grants of villages to Brahmins 
made in order to secure merit for Ayyan Tipparasa, a minister of 
Narasana.* Narasana held this minister in high regard as is 
indicated in a State inscription, P. S. I. 772 at Tirukkalambur 
(A. D. 1502), an order of Narasana himself remitting the tax on 
oil-mills, and ordering the free supply to the temple of oil for 
lamps and to anoint the gods to secure merit for Tippar&sa. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri (M. E. R. 1914 paragraph 28) refers to 
Erimanci Timmappa N&yak who is also mentioned in the 
Kdyilolugu, a historical record of events relating to the Srfrangam 
temple. He seems to have made a number of gifts. P. S. I. 967 
at Tirumayam records that he endowed a village to meet the cost 
of repairing the Vi§iju temple which was done by his agent 
Dalavii Vaiyappa N&yak. 

* 

Inscriptions of the Sdluva Dynasty .— 

The State inscriptions of this period are all dated after A. D. 
1500, and will be examined together with those of the Tuluva 
dynasty. 

THE TULUVA t DYNASTY (1499 to 1570 A. D.). 

Vira Narasimha I ( 1497 to 1503 A. D.).—Narasana, the 
usurper and founder of the Tuluva dynasty, is referred to in 
inscriptions as Yfra Narasimha I, or simply Narasimha. 

Vira Narasimha II also called Bhuiabala Raya (1504- 
1509 A.D.) is the Busbalarao of Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler. 


• Ibid p. 1746. 

t Tuluva = a native of the Tulu country in South Kanara, 
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One of his titles was Vira Pratapa. He had to put down 
rebellions in different parts of the empire. Judging from what 
Nuniz says about him, he left an empire seething with dis¬ 
content. 

Kr$na Diva Rdya (1509-1530 A. D.) was the greatest of the 
Vijayanagar kings. He captured the fortresses of Udayagiri in 
the Nellore District, Raichtir and Mudkal, and defeated the 
armies of Orissa, Bfjapiir and Gdlkoijda. He destroyed the fort 
of Gulbarga. As Sir Vincent Smith records, “ the dark pages of 
the sanguinary study of the mediaeval kingdoms of the Deccan, 
whether Hindu or Muhamadan, are relieved by few names of 
men who claim respect on personal merits. The figure of Kpwa 
R&ya stands out prominent. ” A mighty warrior, catholic in his 
faith, kind and merciful to a fallen foe, of imposing personal 
appearance, admired and respected by foreign ambassadors who 
visited his court, a patron of letters and art, a benefactor to his 
people, and a great temple-builder, Kr§na R&ya was one of the 
greatest of South Indian monarchs.* He ruled directly the 
whole of South India, over which he toured lavishing gifts upon 
temples, to which he added thousand-pillared mantapams and 
colossal gdpurams. 

Acyuta Rdya (1530-1542 A. D.) lost to the Bfjapur Sultan 
the forts of Raich ur and Mudkal, which his brother Krwa D6va 
Raya had conquered. There was a rival faction in the court 
led by Rama R&ja, the son-in-law of Kpijna D4va. 

Sadasiva Rdya (1542-1570 A. D.). Acyuta’s death was 
followed by intrigues and counter-intrigues. R&rna R&ja pro¬ 
claimed Sadasiva, Acyuta’s nephew, emperor, and himself 
ruled in the provinces. In the capital, the boy Vehkatagiri or 
Venkata Diva , Acyuta’s son, was proclaimed emperor, but he was 
assassinated by Salakaraju Tirumala, the minister of Acyuta. 
Rama Raja appealed to the Adil Sh&h of Bfjapur for help. 

* Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India for 1908—1909 p. 186. 
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Tirumala successfully repulsed an attack by the Bfjapiir army 
on the capital. The people then elected Salakardju Cinna 
Tirumala as emperor (A. D. 1543). Rcima Raja fought his way 
into the capital, defeated Tirumala and crowned Sadasiva at 
Vijayanagar in A. D. 1543-4. 

Rama R4ja now ruled as Regent of the empire. He entered 
into an alliance with Ahmednagar and Golkonda against Bfjapiir, 
and later with Bfjapiir against Ahmednagar. In the course of the 
Ahmednagar campaign, Rama Raja’s forces so ruthlessly 
devastated the country, that the Mussalman States of the Deccan 
combined together to wage a relentless war against the ‘ infidel 
State.’ The battle of Rakhas Tagdi or T41ik6ta (A. D. 1565) is 
famous in South Indian history as the decisive engagement 
which broke the Vijayanagar power. Rama Raja was killed and 
the city of Vijayanagar, which had been the wonder of all 
foreigners who visited it, was literally razed to the ground. 

Rama Raja’s brother Tirumala led the puppet Sadisiva to 
Penukonda. A little later Tirumala usurped the throne and 
formed the fourth or Aravfdu dynasty. 

The Viceroyalty of the South.— 

Narasaija Nayaka’s campaign in the South has been 
narrated above. 

A secretary of Vfranarasimha II made an endowment to the 
temple at Panaiyiir (P. S. I. 724, A. D. 1507) to secure merit for 
his royal master. P. S. I. 726 (A. D. 1510) refers to a Pallava- 
raya chief of Valuttiir or Vaittiir in the State who called himself 
Narasinga Nayaka Pallavarayar after his Vijayanagar overlord. 
This chief had to sell a village in order to find money to pay his 
tribute to Vijayanagar. A Sivapur inscription (M. E. R. 36 of 
1928-29) dated 1500 states that N&gama Nayak, a Vijayanagar 
general, held the country round Piranmalai on the borders of the 
State. 
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Some time shortly after 1518 Krsna Deva R&ya sent an army 
to the South to punish the Pandya chief of Kayattur (Catuir of 
Nuniz) and captured Quilon. After his conquests in the north 
D6va made a triumphal march across his empire. He 
visited Tirupati, and halting at all important shrines, reached 
Cape Comorin, and then on his way back visited Rameavaram. 
Among the places that he visited, the Rayavdcakamu and the 
Kr?na Rdja Vijayamu, mention Gdkarnam where he is said to 
have worshipped Gdkarnesa and Bfhadamba, to whom he 
presented many valuable jewels. This Gokarnam is obviously 
Tirugdkarnam in the State.* 

The reign of Acyuta Raya witnessed a serious rebellion in 
the South about 1530-31. Cellappa, also known as Vira Nara - 
ainga Ndyaka (Silvany or Salvanayaque of Nviniz) was governor 
of the Tamil provinces, And was allied with the chiefs of the 
South, including Quilon, against the emperor.! Acyuta camped 
at Sdrangam and sent his general Salakaraju Tirumala to 
subjugate the enemy. Cellappa's rule over the area now forming 
the Pudukkottai State is attested by inscriptions in the 
State. He is reported to have fixed the rates of taxes due to him 
in several villages (P. S. I. 729 A. D. 1522 and P. S. I. 733 
A. D. 1619 at Tiruvarangulam) which the local Araiyars and 
chieftains were unable to pay without selling their villages. 
P. S. I. 735 records a grant by Cellappa to the Vi§nu and Siva 
temples at Tirumayam in the ratio of 3 : 2. 

* C. Hayavadana Rao identifies the place with one of the same name in the 
Shimdga district of Mysore, and warns the reader against identifying it with 
Tirugdkarnam in the Pudukk6{tai State and other places of the same name in the 
Gafijam and Guntur districts. The learned author forgets, that according to 
the Telugu poems on which he relies, Gdkarnam is mentioned as a place which 
he visited on his journey from Ramesvaram to Seringapatam. which shows that 
it could not have been in the Shimdga district. The name of the Goddess, 
BThadamba, is sufficient to dispel any reasonable doubt on the subject. 

t See Dr. N. Venkataramanayya: Studies in the History of the Third 
Dynasty of Vtjayanagara pp. 25 to 29. 
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1. The Nayak dynasty of Madura.— 

We first hear of Vtivandtha Ndyak, the founder of this 
dynasty, as the Yijayanagar governor of the South* who expelled 
a V2u?adar4ya from Madura. How long he was governor, we do 
not know. The circumstances that led to his appointment as 
ruler of Madura were as follows—Vfrasekhara C61a, the 
then chief of Tanjore, dispossessed Candras4khara P&ndya. 
Thereupon the latter appealed to Vijayanagar, and N4gama 
N4yak was sent to his aid. N4gama suppressed the rising, but 
assumed independent authority at Madura. The emperor was 
furious, and Visvanatha, N4gama’s son, volunteered to subjugate 
his own father, which he successfully did. Visvanatha waB 
rewarded with the hereditary rulership of Madura. 

Vidvan&tha Nayak ruled till 1563. He improved the fortifi¬ 
cations of Madura, and of Trichinopoly which he got in 
exchange for Vallam from the Tanjore ruler. He was assisted 
by his able Dalav4.it Ariyanatha. He put down the rebellion 
of the Piijdya chiefs of the South. One important step taken 
by Visvanatha and Ariyanitha was the introduction of the 
P41aiyakk4r l system. The Pdlaiyam# were held as military 
fiefs and the Pdlayakkdras were severally responsible for 
the defence of the 72 bastions of the Madura fort and the 
peace and order of the country entrusted to them. Some of 
the poligars ruled over parts of the Pudukk6{tai State as we 
shall see later in this section. 

During the reign of Visvanitha the emperor sent his 
general Vitthala on an expedition to Travancore to punish the 
local chieftains for their defection. Visvanatha helped Vitthala 
in his campaigns. Vitthala’s agent, RAmappa Nayak, is 
mentioned in a Tiruvarangulam inscription (P. S. I. 752, 
A. D. 1540). _ 

* See 113 of 1908—Tirupattiir inscription, 
t Minister and general. 
t or poligar.. 
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Kr$nappa Nayak —A. D. 1564-1572—quelled a rebellion 
of the Poligars and invaded Ceylon. P. S. I. 959 at 
Vir&limalai (A. D. 1555) records that two Chettiyars of 
Trichinopoly instituted the palanquin festival for the God of 
the temple there in order to secure merit for prince Kj-$nappa 
and the Dalav&i Ariyandtha. 

The Madura Nayak kingdom then included the present 
districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Ramnad, Trichinopoly and 
Coimbatore, and the Pudukkdttai State with the exception of 
the eastern part, which was under the Tanjore Nayaks. 

2. The Nayak dynasty of Tanjore.— 

About 1549, the emperor Acyuta appointed his brother-in- 
$ 

law Sevvappa Ndyak, Viceroy of Tanjore. This princi¬ 
pality soon became an independent State. 

THE ARAVlpU DYNASTY (A. D. 1570-1776). 

9 

Tirumala was the first de jure ruler of this dynasty. Sri 
Ranga I (A. D. 1576-1586), who succeeded Tirumala, was defeated 
by the Sultan of G61konda and taken prisoner. The capital 
was transferred to Chandragiri. 

In the reign of Venkata I (A. D. 1586-1614) the empire finally 
crumbled. The Madura viceroyalty practically became an 
independent kingdom. Raja Wodeyar carved out for himself 
the principality of Mysore. In the reign of Sri Ranga II (A. D. 
1614-15), there were two rival parties, who in their straggle for 
power put to death all the members of the royal family except 
prince Rama who had fled and subsequently ruled as emperor 
from 1615 to 1633. The capital was then removed from 
Chandragiri to Vellore. Venkatapati ruled till A. D. 1642. In 
his reign, Madras was ceded to Francis Day, the representative 
of the English East India Company. This marks the begin¬ 
ning of English expansion in South India, a process in which 
the present ruling house of Pudukkdttai played no mean part. 
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Sri Ranga III ruled from A. D. 1642 to 1681 (?). We know 
very little about his descendants, who were no better than 
feudatories under the Mughals. The last scion of the Aravf^u 
dynasty, a chief of Aneguijdi, was dispossessed by Tipu Sultan 
in A. D. 1776. 

Events in the South : 1. The Nayak kingdom of Madura.— 

The history of the NcLyak principality of Madura after about 
A. D. 1574 is a record of struggle for independence. As stated 
above on page 708 the Vijayanagar power suffered an irreparable 
blow at the battle of T41ik6ta, and its representatives were forced 
to" establish their capital successively at Penukonda, Chandragiri 
and Vellore. In the beginning of the 17th century, the Nayaks 
of the South were practically independent sovereigns, though 
they kept up the convention of paying some sort of tribute or 
marks of respect to the emperor. The Nayaks were nominally 
the overlords of the Toiidaim&ns of Pudukkdttai who rose to 
power and influence towards the close of the 17th century. 
Kumdra K?§nappa, the second N&yak ruler, did not long survive 
Tirumala, the first Aravfdu emperor. After him reigned his two 
sons Viivandtha II (A. D. 1572) and Vlrappa (A. D. 1572-1595). 
In the reign of the latter who had defeated a Mivali V4n4da- 
r&yan, a war broke out between the Nayak and the emperor 
which was the first overt indication of the rebellion of the 
Tamil viceroys. Vfrappa was succeeded by his three sons, 
Viivappa (A. D. 1595) Kr.pmppa II (A. I). 1595-1601) and 
Kasturi Rangappa (1601). Ariyanatha, the famous minister 
who served four Nayak rulers, died in 1588 in the reign of 
Krshappa. Muttukr?nappa (A. D. 1601-09) is the reputed 
founder of the S6tupati dynasty of Ramnad. The S6tupatis 
in return for large territories granted to them in the Mapava 
country undertook to suppress crime, and protect pilgrims to 
Rimesvaram. This dynasty was for some generations closely 
connected with the Tondaim&n house of Pudukk6ttai. The 
reign of Muttuvirappa (A. D. 1609-1623) witnessed another 
N&yak rebellion against the Vijayanagar overlord. 
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The most famous king of this dynasty was Tirumala Ndyak 
(c. 1623-1659) with whose name are associated some famous 
buildings in Madura and elsewhere. During his reign, the 
Vijayanagar monarchs made their last attempt to reassert their 
failing authority. Tirumala withheld the tribute due to the 
emperor. To punish him for his contumacy Srf Ranga, the Vijaya¬ 
nagar emperor, marched South. Tirumala tried to win over the 
viceroys of Tanjore and Ginjee, but the Tanjore viceroy betrayed 
his designs. Thereupon Tirumala sought the help of the 
Sultan of G61coi?da (A. D. 1644?) who defeated the imperial 
forces and obliged the emperor to seek protection from the 
viceroy of Mysore. The avaricious Sult&n advanced upon 
Ginjee. Tanjore submitted. The Sultan of Bfjapur whose 
assistance Tirumala had sought went over to the side of Golconda 
and captured Ginjee. Tirumala retreated, and the Muslims 
advanced southwards, and laid waste the country including the 
Pudukkottai State as far as Madura. They were only induced 
to withdraw by the promise of an annual payment of tribute. 

Tirumala exhibited his treachery again when he invoked 
the help of G61coi)da to overthrow Mysore. The victorious 
Muslims again descended on Madura and levied an enormous 
tribute from Tirumala. The Pudukkdttai country again suffered 
the ravages of a Muslim army. The depredations of an 
Abyssinian Kanaklian (Khan-i-kh&uan = commander-in chief) 
are related in the letters of the Madura mission. He entered 
the territory now belonging to the Tondaimans, slaughtered the 
men and outraged the women. We need -not linger here over 
the final stages of the Mysore war. 

Muttu Virappa II, (1639) the next ruler, was equally 
powerless against the attacks of the Adil Shah who marched into 
the Tanjore country, which his soldiery devastated together with 
the adjoining parts of the State. Their excesses caused famine 
and pestilence from which they themselves suffered. The 
guerilla tactics of the Kallars of the State and of Tanjore obliged 
them finally to retreat. 

90 
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Cokkanatha (A.D. 1659-1682) succeeded temporarily in driving 
back the Muslims to Ginjee. They returned in 1664 however 
and again devastated the Trichinopoly and Madura districts and 
the Pudukkottai State till at last they were bought off with a 
large sum. Cokkanatha then turned upon the rulers of Tanjore 
and Ramnad whom he wanted to punish for failing to assist him 
against the Muslims. The Ramnad campaign marks the begin¬ 
ning of the attempts of the Setupatis to secure their independence. 
Cokkanatha captured the important forts of Tirupattur, Puduk- 
kdttai, Man&madurai and Kalaiy&rk6vil, but he was no match 
for the guerilla tactics of his adversary, the Setupati. He, 

captured Tanjore however, on the pretext of punishing the 

• • 

Nayak of the place who had refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage, and placed Alagiri, his foster brother, on the throne, 
but soon had to acquiesce in the independence of Tanjore. 

Finally Cokkan&tha’s subjects unable to bear his vacillating 
foreign policy, ineptitude and maladministration rose against 
him, deposed him and placed his brother Muttulinga or Muttu 
AJakadri on the throne (A. D. 1678). A Muslim adventurer 
Rustam KMn, who was a cavalry officer, taking advantage of 
these dissensions, took possession of the fort of Trichinopoly and 
proclaimed himself ruler. For the next two years, the Madura 
country including Pudukkdttai was under Muslim rule. The . 
Setupati and other poligars managed to get Rustam murdered, 
and Cokkanatha reigned once more. At last, harassed by 
Mysore and the Mar&thas, who had gained control over Ginjee 
and Tanjore, he died in despair. 

His successor Rangakj-?na Muttu Vlrappa (A. D. 1682-89) in¬ 
herited but a small part of the kingdom. The country was in a 
state of anarchy. He succeeded however in recovering his 
capital from the Marathas. A new factor had now appeared 
in South Indian politics. Aurangzeb who had conquered the 
Deccan States in A. D. 1686-87 sent his armies to the South. 
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The Pudukkottai Tondaiman dynasty was founded during 
this reign (1686). Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, the first ruler 
of the line, had previously helped Muttu Vfrappa in the defence 
of Trichinopoly. We shall mention the other services that he 
and his brother rendered to the N4yak king in the next 
section. 

Mangammal, the mother of the late Nayak king, ruled from 
A. D. 1689 to 1706 as Queen Regent on behalf of his posthumous 
son. In her reign Madura came into direct touch with Delhi. 
Zulfikarkhan, the Moghal general, exacted tribute from the 
Nayak State. In 1695 the Tondaiman of Pudukkottai saved 
Trichinopoly from the Mysore forces. In 1698, Mangammal 
subdued a rebellion in Travancore, in which campaign the 
Tondaiman rendered active service. Mangammal is remem¬ 
bered by posterity as a popular ruler, a maker of roads and 
planter of avenues and a builder of temples, tanks and choul¬ 
tries. 

Vijaya Ranga Cokkandtha (A. D. 1706-32). In this reign 
the succession to the chiefsliip of Rainnad was disputed. One of 
the claimants was supported by Tanjore and the other by Madura 
and the Tondaiman of Pudukkottai. The ultimate result of this 
dispute was that the Rainnad State was split up into two— 
Ramnad and Sivaganga. 

Mindk.fi (A. D. 1732-36), succeeded as Queen Regent, but 
her position was challenged by the pretender Bangaru Tirumala, 
the natural father of her adopted son. The Nawab of Arcot, the 
Moghal representative in the South, sent his son tc reduce the 
kingdoms of Tanjore and Madura. Bangaru appealed to the 
Nawab with whose support he was proclaimed king. Mfnak§i 
unsuccessfully negotiated with Canda Sahib, the Moghal 
governor, who treacherously possessed himself of the kingdom of 
Madura. She’ then poisoned herself. Thus ended the Nayak 
dynasty of Madura. 
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2. The Nayak kingdom of Tanjore.— 

$ 

Sevvappa’s sod, Acyutappa, assisted his father in the 
administration of the Country. When he became ruler, he 
was fortunate in the possession of an able minister in Govinda 
Dfksita. A Malayadippatti inscription (P. S. I. 912) records 
a gift of nine villages by this chief to the Visnu temple there, 
and there is another, much damaged, in the same place (P. S. I. 
757 dated 1586?) which mentions him. These show that the 
eastern part of the State was under the rule of the Tanjore 
Nayaks. The next ruler was Raghunatha who remained loyal 
when the Nctyak of Madura headed a combination against the 
Vijayanagar emperor Rama in a war of succession. 

Vijaya Raghava who succeeded Raghunatha joined in 
an unsuccessful conspiracy against Cokkanatha N&yak of 
Madura. When the Muslims devastated Trichinopoly, Madura 
and the Pudukkdttai country, Cokkanatha of Madura had 
to buy them off, but he punished Vijaya Raghava for assist¬ 
ing them. Cokkauatha’s last war with Tanjore resulted in the 
extinction of the Nayak dynasty there. Vijaya Raghava had 
refused to give his daughter in marriage to Cokkan&tha. 
The Madura troops invaded Tanjore and stormed the fort. 
Vijaya Raghava rather than surrender, blew up the fort killing 
himself and the ladies of the harem. Cokkanatha placed his 
foster brother Ajagiri on the throne. 

Supporters of the royal family wished to place a young 
fugitive prince Sengamala Das on the throne with the help of 
the Sultan of Bfjapur. The Sultan sent his Maratha general 
Ek6ji or Venkaji to Tanjore. Ekoji defeated AJagiri, but instead 
of placing Sengamala on the throne seized the kingdom for 
himself. Thus Tanjore became a Maratha kingdom. 

Raghunatha Riya Toiidaiman, the founder of the Puduk- 
k6t(ai line of Tondaimans was in the service of Vijaya Raghava 
N&yak. The Tondaiman helped him by controlling the turbulent 
Kallars. Vi jay a, Raghava is the reputed builder of the fort of 
Kl].anilai in the State, now in ruins. 
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Pudukkdttai inscriptions of the Saluva, Tuluva and Aravidu 
dynasties.* 

The chiefs of Shraikkudi, Kattaltir, Vaittur and Perungaliir 
and Mavali Vanadaraya chieftains figure in the inscriptions of 
this period. There are some inscriptions recording grants by the 
Tondaimans of Arantangi who ruled over parts of the State. 
There are references to some nobles, belonging either to the 
Yijayanagar house or to local families who bore Vijayanagar 
names, for instance, Rdhuva Nayakar, son of Tippa Nayakar 
(P. S. I. 741 dated A. D. 1524) who boasts of having established 
the C61a kingdom, evidently exaggerating some service rendered 
to one of the C61a princes, Mahamandalesvara Immadi Akkala 
ddva C61a Maharaja (P. S. I. 754 dated A. D. 1549), Vasavappaiya 
(P. S. I. 744, 928 and 925) and Ayyan Tyagan N&vaka (P. S. I. 
755 dated A. D. 1549). Acyutappa S&mantanar, an unidentified 
feudatory, is mentioned in P. S. I. 757 dated A. D. 1586. Vfrappa 
Pticcaiya Niyak mentioned in P. S. I. 760 dated A. D. 1620 was 
a poligar of Marung&puri. Others are AJagappa Nkyak and 
Sellappa Muttaiya N4yakd mentioned in P. S. I. 761 (A. D. 1636) 
and Kumara Venka(l)a Nayak mentioned in P. S. I. 941. 

* P. 8. I. 722 and 723 are dated in the reign of Sdluva Immadi Narasimha; 
720, 721, and 724-727 in that of Tuluva Vfra Narasimha II; 728-741 in that 
of Kr?na Riya; 742-752 in that of Acyuta Rdya; and 754-757 in that of 
SadiSiva Riya. P. S. I. 720 757 and 836-855 and 967 may be assigned to 
the Sdluva and Tujuva periods. P. 8. I. 753 is dated in the reign of Tirumala 
Ddva Rdya, but the date given in the inscription is not complete. P. 8.1. 759 
is dated in the reign of Venkata (A. D. 1586-1614); 760 in that of Rama 
(A. D. 1615-30) and 761 and 762 in that of Venkata (A. D. 1630 or 1633-42). 
P. S. I. 762 is dated in A. D. 1645 in the reign of Venkatapati Riya; but this 
Vehkata is believed to have died in A. D. 1642. In the light of this inscription 
we may have to revise the date of Venkata's death. It may also be that 
this is an example of the practice of continuing to mention the names of kings 
in inscriptions even after their death. It is difficult to ascertain to what 
dynasties and kings the mutilated and anonymous Vijayanagar inscriptions 
should be assigned. We may perhaps assign P. S. I. 764, 765 and 856 to 869 
to the fourth dynasty. 
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CHIEFSHIPS, PAlAYAMS AND ZAMINDARIS WITHIN OR ADJOIN¬ 
ING pudukkOttai. 

The history of the foundation and growth of the Tondaim&n 
kingdom can not be understood without some knowledge of the 
political background formed by the States and chiefships with 
whom the Tondaimans came into contact or had political 
relations early in their history. The internal history of these 
States is not relevant to this work, but we shall briefly notice 
here how they came into contact with the Pudukkdttai State. 
The Setupatis of Ramnad.— 

The Setupatis, (lit. Lords of the ‘ Bridge’, meaning ‘ Adam’s ’ 
or ‘ Kama’s Bridge ’) were the guardians of the island of R&mes- 
varam. Tirumala Nayak of Madura raised the then Setupati 
to the rank of viceroy and chief of the seventy-two poligars. 

Pogaltir, now a small hamlet near Ramnad, was formerly 
their capital; but early in the 18th century ( the Setupatis 
transferred it to Ramnad itself. In 1729-30 Sasivarna Periya 
Udaiya Tevar who had lost his palayam of Vellikdttai to the 
S6tupati, defeated the latter at Oriydr. The Setupati’s territory 
was parcelled out, three-fifths were left to him, while two-fifths 
were given to Sasivarna who assumed the title of Raja Muttu 
Yijaya Raghunatha Periya Udaiya Tevar of Sivaganga. After 
the extinction of the Madura N&yak kingdom, Ramnad was under 
the suzerainty of the Nawab of Carnatic till 1792, when the 
East India Company assumed control over the territory. In 
1795, the Setupati was deposed, and in 1803, his territory became 
a Zamfnd&ri. 

In the 17th century, the Setupatis ruled over the southern 
half of modern Pudukkottai. Kilavan Situpati, who married 
a Kalla bride named Kattali, gave her brother, Raghunatha Raya 
Toijdaiman, Pudukkottai town and the villages round it. 

The Setupatis’ possession of the forts of Tirumayam and 
Kllanilai brought them into conflict with the Rajas of Tanjore 
and the Tondaiman. The story of the acquisition of these forts 
by the Toijdaiman is narrated in the next section. 
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The following are the Setupatis who ruled during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


A.D. 


Sadaika Tevar .... 

Kuttan 

Sadaika T6var or Dalav&i Setupati 
Raghun&tha Tevar also called Tiruraalai 
Setupati. 

Surya Tevar 

Raghunatha Tevar also called Kijavan 
Setupati. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Tevar also called Tiru- 
vudaiya Setupati. 

Tanda Tevar or Sundaresvara Raghunatha. 
BhavaniSankar .... 

Kdtta Tevar also called Kuraara Muttu 
Vijaya Raghunatha. 

Muttukum&ra Raghunatha .... 

R&kka Tevar 

Sella Tevar or Vijaya Raghunatha 
Mutturamalinga ... 


1605-1621* 

1621-1685 

1635-1645 

1645-1672 

1672 

1673-1708 

1709-1723 

1723- 1724 

1724- 1728 
1728-1734 

1734-1747 

1747- 1748 

1748- 1760 
1760-1794 


Of the Pudukk6ttai inscriptions! that mention Setupatis, 

Nos. 87G-872 and 934 (A. D. 1663-1669) are dated in the reign 

of Tirumalai Setupati, and 878 in that of Muttu Vijaya Raghu- 

nitha. One of them refers to a royal grant to the Vignu temple 

at Melur, and the others to grants of villages intended to secure 

merit for the ruler or to endowments for festivals. It is difficult 

to fix the date of P. S. I. 901 which is a gift to the mosque known 

as Kattubhavi Palliv&sal. In P. S. I. 1010 there are two Tamil 

verses recording a grant by a Setupati to a court poet. 

/ 

Sivaganga Zaminddri .—This dates from the partition of 
1729-1730. (see above). Orme refers to Ramnad as the 
‘ Greater Mapava ’ and Sivaganga as the ‘ Lesser Marava.’ The 


9 The dates are only approximate, 
t P. S. I. 870, 872, 878, 901, 934, 964 and 1010. 
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wars undertaken by the Tondaim&ns on behalf of the Nawab of 
Carnatic against the Sivaganga Rajas are described in the next 
section. 

* 

The following were the Rajas of Sivaganga who ruled during 
the period of the consolidation of Tondaiman power in the 
Pudukkdttai State. 

A. D. 

1. Sasivarna Periya Udaiya Tevar .... 1730-1750* 

2. Muttuvadukanatba Periya Udaiya 1750-1772 

T6var. 

(Sivaganga under the Nawab .... 1772-1780) 

3. Vdlu Nicciy&r, widow of No. 2 .... 1780-1790 

4. Vell&cci, daughter of No. 2 .... 1790-1793 

5. Vangam Periya Udaiya Tevar .... 1793-1801 

The last three were rulers only in name; the actual rulers 

were two adventurers known as Marudus. 

The Arantangi Tondaiman*.— 

State inscriptions t refer to a line of Tondaimans who ruled 
over Arantangi. These records range from A. D. 1426 to about 

• These dates are only approximate. 

t P. S. I. 728, 750, 784, 794, 820, 823, 844, 845, 849. The chiefs of 
Arantangi known to us from inscriptions are 

1. KulaSekhara Ton<Jaimdn (son of Piccan A. D. 1426 to 14.53. 

Tondaim&n). ) These were probably 

2. Stirva T6var,-Sundara PintfyaTondaimdn. k brothers. See Nos. 299 

3. Malavallaperumal Tondaiman. | Q f 1914 and 238 of 1930. 

4. Alagivamanavdla Perumal Tondaim&n. J 

5. Lakkana Dannayaka Tondaiman or Lakkappa Dannayaka (son of 

No. 4) A. D. 1453. 

6. Tirunelv£li Perumal A. D. 1469. 

7. fikaperumal Tondaiman „ 1481 to 1499. 

8. Tiruvinaitfrttdn Tondaiman „ 1497.1 g ong ^ 

9. Avudaiyandyanir Tondaiman „ 1499./ 

10. Ponnambalandtha Tondaimln 1514-69. 

11. Varavin6da Top<Jaiman „ 1536. 

12. Andiyappa Acyutanayaka Toi?<Jaim«in (son of TyagaraSar Naras£- 

ndyakar) 1577. 

13. Raghunatha Vanahgamu# Tondaiman. 

J4, Arunicala Vanangamudi Tondaiman (son of No. 13). 
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A. D. 1570. These Tondaimans first captured Palaiyiir, 10 miles 
to the east of Pudukk6ttai, and gradually extended their power 
towards the west. 

Kulaiekhara Tondaiman issued a proclamation in A. D. 
1426 announcing that he would impose no new taxes on the people 
of Pajaiyur. Alagiya Manavalapperumal Tondaiman in 1453 
granted lands tax-free to his son Lakkana Dannayaka Tondai• 
man. Ella Perumal Tondaiman who called himself araku 
or ruler of Arantangi gave villages in 'V&laram&nikkam tract to 
his two sons Tiruvinaitfrttan and Avudaiya Nayan&r (A. D. 1488 
to 1499) and to Accamariyata * Tevar. 

Perhaps the most powerful of these chiefs was Ponnambala- 
naiha Tondaiman who is mentioned in State inscriptions of 
between A. D. 1514 and 1569. He was a charitable ruler, and 
describes himself as one who knew no fear, as ‘the hero that 
subdued Ceylon in seven days, ’ and as having given an elephant 
in return for a lamb. He was a Sivaite, and made grants to the 
temples at Peraiydr, Tiruvarangulam, Kulamangalam, and Tanjtir 
in the State and to Avudaiyarkdvil in the Tanjore district. He 
made a grapt to the Vi§nu temple at Ponnamaravati and called 
it Vfra Narasinga Rayar’s charity in honour of his overlord the 
Vijayanagar emperor. His son Varavindda Tondaiman is also 
mentioned in inscriptions. 

It is believed that the Zamfndar of Palaiyavanam in the 
Tanjore district belongs to this line. 

The territory ruled by these chiefs was the bone of contention 
during a part of the 17th and the 18th centuries between the 
Maritha Rajas of Tanjore, the Raja of Ramnad and the 
Tondaimans of Pudukkottai. 

Maratha Rajas of Tanjore:— 

How Ek6ji captured Tanjore and established a Mar&tha 
dynasty has already been described. We do not know how 

• “ One who knows no fear. ” 

91 
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far the Tanjore territory then extended. The boundary 
between Tanjore and the kingdom of Madura, wherever it may 
have been, was frequently raided by the Kallars from the 
Pudukkdttai territory and the Maj-avars from Ramnad. About 
the middle of the 17th century, Raghunatha Tevar, Ruler of 
Ramnad, extended his authority to Mannargudi. During the 
contest for the succession to the Ramnad chiefship early in the 
18th century, the R4ja of Tanjore espoused the cause of Bhavani 
Sankara, an illegitimate son of Kijavan S4tupati, and thus came 
into conflict with the Tondaiman ruler of Pudukkottai and the 
Nayak ruler of Madura who supported the rival claimant Tanda 
Tevar. The Tanjore Raja later aided a confederacy against 
Bhavini Sankara, which resulted in the division of the Mapava 
country into three parts. The country north of the Pambar 
including the eastern and south-eastern parts of Pudukkdttai fell 
to the share of Tanjore. Some villages near Embal were granted 
as Sarvamanyam by the Tanjore Rajas. This territory frequently 
changed hands; the principal actors in this complicated drama 
were the R&jas of Tanjore, Ramnad and Pudukkdttai and the 
Nawab and the English East India Company who came in later. 
The complicated transactions which finally resulted in the grant 
of Kflanilai to the Topdaiman are summarised in the next 
section. 

Two Zamfndaris which once belonged to the Tanjore king- 

9 

dom, but were connected with the Pudukkdttai State, may be 
mentioned here. 

Nagaram Zamindars .— 

These chiefs are Valuvadis (a socially superior class of 
Yalaiyars *), to whom the zamfn was granted as a reward for 
services rendered to the Tanjore Rajas. A part of the Zamfndari 
now included in the Alangudi taluk was added to the Puduk- 
kdttai State about the year 1735. 


• S«e page 106, Vol. I. 
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Vdrdpptir chiefs .— 

Towards the close of the 17th or early in the 18th century, 
V&rappur was ruled by a family of Vai^ijava Brahmins. 
The zamfn was presented to Jagannatha Ayyangar, the founder 
of the line, by the Raja of Tanjore. The Zamfndari was annexed 
to Pudukkottai about 1735 A. D. by Yijaya Raghunitha Tondai- 
min whose men slew Righava Ayyangir, the then zamfndar. 

Palayams and zamins that originally belonged to the 

Nayaks of Madura :— 

1. Perambur and Kattalur chiefs. —The chief of Perambur 
and Kattalur was one of the seventy-two Poligars created by 
Visvanitha Niyak of Madura to guard the bastions of Madura 
fort. Two State inscriptions (P. S. I. 687 dated 1392 and 
P. S. I. 695 dated 1403) refer to Narasinga Tevar a ruler 
of Perambur. The residents of Tiruvilangudi granted him 
arasusuvandiram or the right of lordship over them. He took 
the appellation Adaikkalangattan meaning ‘ he who defended 
those who sought his protection. ’ Twenty years later his son 
Nami Tevar was ruler. Alagiya Manavala Tdvar is the reputed 
builder of the temple at Viralimalai, where songs in his honour 
are sung to this day. Viralimalai passed some years later into 
the hands of the Lakkaya Nayaks of Kumaravadi, and finally 
in the 18th century to the Tondaimans. 

A chief of this country referred to in the letters of the 
Madura mission as the chief of Kandalur * granted the village of 
Avur to the Roman Catholics. The Nayak ruler of Madura and 
Trichinopoly ceded this palayam to the Tondaimans in 1708. 

2. Iluppur chiefs. —The Kamakgi Nayaks of Iluppfir 
belonged to the Tot^iyar caste. The palayam existed in the 
time of Tirumalai Nayak, who appointed the then chief as one of 
the poligars to guard the bastions of the Madura fort. There is 
a story that the last chief of this line aimed an arrow at a pot 


* Kandalur is a village just outside the Pudukkdttai boundary. 
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which a soldier’s wife was carrying, but missed the pot and hit 
the lady instead. This, the story goes, infuriated the soldiers 
so that they mutinied and destroyed his fort. 

The pilayam fell into the hands of Vijaya Raghunitha 
Topdaiman of Pudukk6{tai (1730-69) who gave it to the Begum 
of the Nawab Muhammad Ali of Trichinopoly as pin-money. 

3. Kumdravadi chiefs. —In the 17 th century Lakkaya 
Nayak was one of the poligars appointed by Visvanatha N&yak 
of Madura. The chiefs of his line wrested the Vir&limalai 
country from the Perambtir chiefs and extended the Vir&limalai 
Srf Subrahmaiiya temple. Namana Topdaim&n had frequent 
encounters with the Kumarav&di chief and finally annexed 
Vircilimalai. The disputes between the Tor)<Jaim4ns and the 
Kumaravadi chiefs for the possession of certain territory 
continued, till the East India Company finally decided them 
in favour of the Tondaiman and planted in 1804 A. I), boundary 
stones at Rasalippatti* to mark the limits of the Toijdaimin 
territory. 

4. Marungapuri chiefs. —These chiefs were more powerful 
than the Iluppur or Kumaravadi chiefs. A copper-plate grant 
relating to the Maruhgipuri p&layam traces their history back 
to the days of the Karala Vellalars, and describes the chief as 
Araiukavalkdr f of Trichinopoly. Pticci \ Niyak of this line was 
appointed by Visvanatha Nayak as one of the seventy-two 
poligars who garrisoned Madura. P. S. I. 760 dated A. D. 1620 
mentions Virappa Pucci Nayak. P. S. I. 875, dated A. D. 1691, 
mentions Ovala Pucci Nayak also known as Pulivetti Pucci 
Nayak, brother of Tirumalai Puccaiya Nayak, and his son, Vira 

* See P. S. I. 884 and 885. The ruler of Kumaravddi at the time was 
Lakkaya Nayak. 

t Araiukdvalkdr, as opposed to Kdttukdvalkdr who was entrusted with 
police duties in a town ,or village, performed those duties throughout a province 
and was invested with administrative powers. 

t The Telugu pronunciation is Biicct. 
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Puccaiya Nayak. Ammankuricchi, now in the Pudukkdttai 
State, was originally the capital of the Pricci Niyaks, and an 
inscription mentions that one of them built the temple there. 
Namana Toijdaiman of Kolatttir was directed by the Nayak of 
Madura to punish the then Pucci Nayak of Marung&puri who 
had withheld payment of his annual tribute. Namana and 
his brother Raghunatha R&ya Tondaiman of Pudukkdttai 
defeated him and seized Ammankuricchi and the country as far 
east as Virachilai. The dispute between Maruhgipuri and the 
Tondaimans for the possession of this territory continued 
till 1804 A. D. when the East India Company decided that 
though the lands originally belonged to Marungapuri, they had 
so long remained with the Tondaiman that it would be wrong to 
take them away from him.* 

5. Karisalpatti- V ardppur chiefs .—A member of the 
Marungapuri line formed out of the palayam a separate chief-ship, 
the Karisalpatti-Varappur palayam, which lay to the south-west 
of the State. The chiefs of this palayam were known as 
Borama Nayaks. According to the Rev. W. Taylor the Bornraa 
Nayaks were descended from an attendant of Visvanatha Nayak 
of Madura. It is recorded in a palm-leaf manuscript in the State 
that Ponnamaravati was included in this palayam in the 17th 
century, and that Kilavan Setupati of Raumad took it from the 
Bomma Nayak. The last Bomma Navak rebelled against the 
English, whereupon a Topdaimau general invested Yarapptir and 
finally captured the chief in the forests of Piranmalai. 

6. The Kanduvan chief of Sengirai .—Before the founder 
of the Pudukkdttai Toridainian line acquired Sengirai and the 
adjoining villages, this neighbourhood was ruled by a chief styled 
Kanduvan or more correctly Kandupdkkan.f 

• Order o{ the Govemor-in-council, Fort St. George, dated February 15, 
1804 communicated to the Collector of Madura. 

t A palm-leaf document found by the late Mr. Radhakrishna Aiyar at 
Munaiandai mentions this chief. 
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/. * 

7. Suraikkudi chiefs. —Suraikkudi, better known as 
Vanniyan Suraikkudi since it was the abode of Vanniyas, 
seems to have been the chief town of Adalaiyur nadu and the 
headquarters of a line of Tevars. They were originally Ndddlvar 
or rulers of the nadu. P. S. I. 238 (about A. D. 720) records a 
gift of gold by Par^ntaka, an Adalaiytir N&dalvan, to the temple 
at Kudumiyimalai. P. S. I. 124, dated A. D. 1103, records 
a gift of tax-free land by Alagukanda Perumal*, another 
N&d&lvin of Adalaiyur, to the Vi^u temple of Irumbanadu for 
offerings to the idol that he had consecrated. P. S. I. 263 and 
264 (A. D. 1222), record that Kandan Alu<?aiyan, an Adalaiytir 
N&dalvdn, assigned the taxes leviable from a village for the daily 
offerings to the Goddess of P4raiytir. 

These Nddalvdr who had previously been feudatories of the 
Pandyas rose into importance and power during the Yijayanagar 
period. Ponrmn Alagiya Perumal who in P. S. I. 438 (A. D. 1337) 
figures as a donor to the Neivasal temple received the Padikkaval 
rights from the people of Meltir. Periyandyandr in A. D. 1380 
received the Padikkaval rights from the people of Adamir. This 
chief used the appellation Vijayalaya Tiva which became the 
peculiar title of all the chiefs of the line. Tirumini Alagiya or 
Sembaka Raya is mentioned in P. S. I. 685 (A. D. 1388), 699 
(A. D. 1421) and 783 (A. D. 1416). He made gifts to the Viwu 
temple at Tirumayam, the Siva temple at P6raiytir and that at 
Parambur where he had an idol installed. 

Ponndyanar, son of Tirumeni Alagiya mentioned above and 
referred to in P. S. I. 786 (A. D. 1446), may be identified with 
Sembaka Ponndyanar or Parakrama Pandya in P. S. I. 707 
(A. D. 1452) and 792 (A. D. 1452). He made grants of land 
to a Bhik$a Matha at Tekkattur, to the temple at Neiv44al, to a 
Brahmin at Adanur and to the Vi§nu temple at Tirumayam. 
Sokkanarayana mentioned in P. S. I. 461 and 462 (A. D. 1449) 
made a grant to the Virachilai temple. He reduced the taxes 

• P. S. I. 988, an undated inscription, mentions an Alagukaoda Perumil. 
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on Vfrachilai, Kottaiytir and other Padaippaj-ru villages in 
recognition of the help that they had rendered him by killing the 
Pallavaraya of Vajutttir and repulsing his forces when they 
invaded the Tevar's territory. P. S. I. 462 reproduces 
the seal of this Vijayilaya Tevar. Tirumdni Alagiya Vira 
Pandya made gifts to the Perum&l temple at Kottaiytir and 
the Tiruvarangulam temple (P. S. I. 798 A. D. 1459 and P. S. I. 
712 A. D. 1462). Avaiyandar Sundara Pandya made an 
endowment to the Visit u temple at Tirumayam (P. S. I. 800 
A. D. 1462). 

Pallikonda Perumal is mentioned in P. S. I. 463 and 464 
(1498 A. D.) as a donor to the Yirachilai temple. His son 
Vairava Nayanar designated Adaikkalamkatta Nadumadittan 
meaning ‘ He who preserved those who sought his protection and 
who secured the approbation of all the land ’ is mentioned in 
inscriptions • dated between A. D. 1502 and 1532. They refer 
to his donations to the Virachilai and Maniambalam temples 
and to private individuals. In P. S. I. 734 the chief assumed a 
praiasti meaning “ He who saw the backs of eighteen Vanniyars 
and mounted his horse while the P4ndya was holding the 
stirrup.” t He gave lands at Kapdfsvaram, near modern 
Tulaiy&ntir, and at Neivasal to the commanders of his army. 

Rdyappa son of Kattar Vijaydlaya Tivar is mentioned in 
P. S. I. 759 (A. D. 1593?). Sevvappa { figures in P. S. I. 865 
(A. D. 1608) which records a gift to the Neivasal temple. His 
son Acyutappa is described in P. S. I. 758 (A. D. 1593) as 
‘ having defeated the Gangaiyan, entertained Mavali and mounted 
his horse while the Pandya held the stirrup.’ 

Pr"sri[r^2o7^27^ — 730^~7^17^327^734^^742^ SomT _ or7h6se _ refer _ to _ the 

chief as Vairava Ndyanar and the others as Adaikkalam kdttu Nddu madittdn. 

t Irdkutta mindan Palineffu Vanniyarai-mudukuppuram kanddn Pdndyan 
padi amtikka pdri drum mdnataran. 

1 There is a figure, presumably of this chief, carved on a pillar in the front 
r nanlapa of the Agastisvara temple at NeivaSal, above which is inscribed, 
‘ a memorial of the perpetual devotion of Sevvappa Vijayalaya Teya' (P. S. I, 
1008 ). 
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Vengappa, son of Sevvappa is mentioned in P. S. I. 743, but 
the details of the date in the inscription are not correct. 
Andavan figures in two anonymous inscriptions (P. S. I. 935 
and 936). 

These T6vars were the vassals at first of the Papayas and 
later of Vijayanagar. Stiraikkudi was destroyed by the Mussal- 
mans in the 17th century. The northern part of this territory 
is now included in Pudukk6ttai. 

BANAS. 

Our knowledge of the history of the Bapas is based on in¬ 
scriptions ranging from the 4th to the 16th centuries. Their first 
home was the country between the Pkl&r on the south and 
Sriiailam in the Kurnool district on the north, and between K61&r 
in Mysore on the west and K&laha^ti on the east. They were 
successively the vassals of the Kadambas, the Western Calukyas 
and the Pallavas. With the decline of the Pallava power, they 
moved further South. They then became the vassals of the 
C61as, and often took service as officers in the C61a provinces. 

The B&nas claimed descent from the demon king Mahabali 
(Mahkvali) and his son Baiia (Yana). Their crest was originally a 
bull, and their banner bore the emblem of a black-buck, though, as 
we shall see later, it bore the garuda or Brahminy kite when they 
became rulers in the South after the fall of the Pandyan empire. 

The Tekkattur manuscript mentions Yanadirayan, Dharma- 
r&yan, Kalingarayan and Villuvariyan as the four subordinate 
chieftains who settled in Kanadu in the Pudukkottai State. 
The Vkn&dir&ya chieftain lived at Yandakdttai, a corrupted 
form of * Vanadir&yankdttai and his brother Ivundradirayar at 
Kupdrap^ttaij a neighbouring village. The two brothers made 
grants of several villages. Vcinadiraya employed Kallar chief¬ 
tains to help him in his struggles against the Kon&du Vell&lars. 
There were frequent sanguinary encounters at different places in 
the State, and seven petty chieftains of K6n&du were seized and 
brought before V&n&diraya. 
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In the State inscriptions of the reign of Kuldttufiga III 
(P. S. I. 163 dated A. D. 1209 and P. S. I. 166 dated 1219) 
V£uj&dir4yars occur as signatories in documents. Viramdgadan 
Rdjardjadivan Ponpaj-appindn Magadaipperumdl mentioned in 
P. S. I. 675-678 at Kuqlumiyimalai and PonnamarAvati— 
also mentioned as Magadiian Vdnakulldttaman in other in¬ 
scriptions—was a feudatory of Ko-Perufijifigad^va. His name 
Rdjardjadivan shows that he was a subordinate of the C61a, 
R&ja R&ja III, son of Kul6ttunga III. He seems to have held 
authority over the western and south-western parts of the State 
including Kudumiy&malai and Ponnamar4vati. Magadai men¬ 
tioned in his titles has been placed by Mr. Venkayya on the 
boundary between the Trichinopoly and South Arcot districts. 

With the ascendancy of the P4ndya power, the BAjas, 
easily changed their masters and became P&ndya feudatories 
holding office under them and bearing their names. We hear of 
a Sundara Pdndya Vanadirdyar in a Melattanaiyam inscription 
(P. S. I. 624) and a Vira Pdndya Vanddirdya in a Virichilai 
inscription (P. S. 1. 469). A VMaram&nikkam inscription of the 
reign of Jatavarrnan Sundara PApdya (acc. 1303) mentions 
Araiu Buddhan, a Sdmantan or vassal Vinidiriyar (P. S. I. 492). 
P. S. I. 380 dated 1274 at Idaiy4ttdr records that a MAvali 
V&ijadiriyan attacked Maravamadurai, took the men of the village 
prisoners and drove away their cattle. A Tekkittiir V&n&dirkya 
occurs as a signatory in P. S. I. 459, and a MavalivAn4dir4ya 
in a Tiruvarangulam inscription (P. S. I. 616). In the reign of 
JatAvarman Vfra P&ndya there was a Mavali Vanadiraya, also 
called Pillai Kulasekhara, who is known to have been in the 
P&ndya’s service. He may be identified with the Y4n4dir4ya 
who is described as a Kdmuxxuvar or king’s representative in a 
Kudumiy&malai inscription of the reign of the same Pandya 
king (P. S. I. 375 dated 1267), and with a Pillai Mabali Vana- 
rayar who was Maravarman Kulasekhara’s (acc. 1268) governor 
of K6n&du in the Pudukkdttai State. 

92 
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In the latter half of the 14th century the Pandya power 
declined. The Banas then asserted their independence. They 
helped Kumara Kampana in the conquest of the territory south 
of the Kaveri which had been under the Madura Sultanate, and 
exerted themselves in keeping the Pandya power confined to the 
Tinnevelly district. The late Mr. Sewell has noted two Bana 
chiefs Sundara-tdl-Mahavali Vanadaraya and Muttarasa Tiru- 
mala Mahdvali Vanadaraya as rulers of Madura in the period 
1451-1499 A. D.* Two inscriptions at Srivillipputtfirf in the 
Ramnad district confirm this view', and record that they 
‘obtained possession of the Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476.’ 
P. S. I. 671 and 672, however, lead us to believe that there were 
three Banas during this period. P. S. I. 671, a Sevaliir in¬ 
scription dated Saka 1390 or A. D. 1468, mentions a Tiru- 
mdlirunjdlaininrdr Mdvalivdnadaraya, and P. S. I. 672 at 
Nekkonam, dated Saka 1405 or A. D. 1483, a Virapratapa 
Sundaratdludaiyar Mahavalivdnddaraya who made grants on the 
occasion of the namdkarana J ceremony of his son Nayindr 
Tirumdlirunjdlaininrdr. Thus it is clear that there were two 
Tirumdlirunjolaininrdrs or Tirumalai Vanadardyars of which 
the one mentioned in P. S. I. 671 was the grandfather of the 
child of the same name in P. S. I. 672. In their prasasti occur 
the terms Madurapurimahandyakan meaning ‘ the great lord of 
the city of Madura ’, Valudisikharan, ‘ the wearer of the Pandya 
crown’ and Pandyakulantakan, ‘the destroyer of the Pandya 
race ’ which imply that these Banas were no vassals. They 
called themselves also Manabhu§anan meaning ‘ one whose 
ornament is honour, ’ and Garudakitanan meaning ‘ He of the 
garuda banner.’§ P. S. I. 715 dated A. D. 1477 in the reign of 

* List of Antiquities ii, p. 223. 

t 1. A, XV, p. 73. 

t Corresponding to christening. 

§ P. S. I. 674 is a Tamil verse in praise of the yantda banner of the Banas. 
The poet exclaims that'when the Bdna’s garuda banner \va9 unfurled, the tiger 
of the C61a, the carp of the Pandya and the bow of the C6ra disappeared. 

P. S. I. 994 is another Tamil verse in praise of Adivanddarayar. 
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Virtipaksa mentions Pillai Mdvalivdnddaraya's sons, but they 
have not been identified. 

A few inscriptions of the 16th century in the Madura district 
refer to a Mahabali Vdnadaraya Nayaka and Sundaratdludaiyar, 
A M&vali Variadaraya of Neduvasal is mentioned in two undated 
inscriptions in the State, P. S. I. 942 at Ambukkovil, and P. S. I. 
1084, an anonymous inscription at Kflaikkurichi stating that the 
inhabitants of the village deprived him of his lands for acting 
contrary to the wishes of Pillai Pallavarayar. If the latter was 
the Pillai Pallavarayar who is mentioned in a Kolatttir inscription, 
the date of this M&vali Vanadar*Lyar would be about A. D. 1470. 

The Dharmarayar mentioned in the Tekkattiir manuscript 
was perhaps connected with the Dharmarayars of Sendavan- 
mangalam. We hear of the following Dharmarayars in State 
inscriptions:— 

Alkondadeva Dharmarayan (A. D. 1299 to 1300)—P. S. I. 
407, 410 and 411. 

Mudaliyandar Alagiyatiruccijrambalamudaiycir, also called 
Parakrama Pandya Dharmarayan (1366)—P. S. I. 466 and 
457. 

# 

Tiruvengadamudaiyar or Srfranganatha, and his three sons 
Irarigalamitta Perumil, Avuqlaiya N&yan&r and Pimdi 
Perumal (A. D. 1488 to 1492)—P. S. I. 822, 824 and 827. 

Their charities are associated chiefly with Karamangalam 
and Tanjdr. 

The Qangaiyarayas* are believed to have been a line of 
Vellala chieftains of Niyaman near K&raikkudi and of Pilla- 
mahgalam. It is impossible to draw up their pedigree since they 
are referred to in inscriptions generally as Gangaiyarkyars without 
their proper names. 

* See P. S. I. 247, 249, 251. 253, 254, 255, 257, 277, 292, 293, 305, 311, 
316, 317, 318, 321, 328, 329, 354, 385, 386, 424, 468, 486, 496, 506, 517, 521, 
715. 
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PALLA7ARAYAR8. 

Like the KAtfavarAyarB,* the PallavarAyars claimed descent 
from the anoient Pallavas. This claim is borne out by tradition 
and literary evidenoe. Two Tamil works Seventelunta Pallavar 
PiUai Tamil and Seventelunta Pallavan uld give a pedigreet of 
Pallavar&ya ohiefs, The Uld list mentions a Pallava ‘who 
rode a courageous charger, won the title of Rdyar and became 
Pallavardyar 

From these Tamil works we learn that the Pallavar&yars 
originally lived at Mallai, Mall&puram or Mah&balipuram usually 
known as Seven Pagodas in the Chingleput District. One of 
them, Veftkat&ca}a J Pallavarfcyan, was appealed to for help by a 
P&g4y»» who had beon attacked by a C6Ja king. He defeated 
the latter, and was appointed governor of K6ralasiftgava)an&4u 
near the southern border of the State. Another was born in and 
settled at Kdjippati, by which name Perungajdr near Vaittiir is 
evidently meant, since Perungajilr is called ‘ K6Ji' in inscriptions. 
The Pallavariyars subdued the eighteen Vaggiyar castes, 
destroyed AJumbil, tho modern Ambukkdvil in the Pudukkdtfai 
State won battles at Ka#tram and Stiraikkiuji in the Kamnad 
district and at Kalabham in the Tanjore district. Valuttiir 
(Vaittiir) which is described as a fertile wet-land village in 
K6n&0u was then under the sway of the Pallavariyars called 
K6n4d4rs. 

They helped both the Cdjas and the P&g^yas. One of them 
married a C6Ja princess. Their throne was a six-footed stool, 
their flag bore both the tiger and the fish (the C6)a and P4g<Jyan 

•Prof. 8o»tri: Cdjai Vol. II, p. 109. Toviaimdn, Kdjavardn, Pallava- 
rdyan, Xdduvifti, etc., are Pallava title* still borne by Kalian in the State. 

t The aoouraoy of the pedigree i» open to doubt and eeveral nnme* are 
merely periphraatio expreaaione. The connection of tho Pallavardyar* with tho 
Pallava* 1* not eonoeded by some historian*. The question bristles with 
difficulty. 

t A oertaln To0d*im4n Cakravarti came with thi* Pallavardys and settled 
down at Ambukkdvil. 
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emblems), and they wore garlands of the blue lily, the Bymbol of 
the Vellkjas, because a Pallavarkya had married a VeNk)ft 
Majavarkya princess, agatti, (Sesbania), the C6|a symbol, and 
margosa, the PkijtJya symbol. 

The earliest Pallavarkya mentioned in an inscription 
belonged to the reign of Mkran Babayan in the eighth century A. D. 
The earliest mentioned in State inscriptions is Avantiya G6pa 
Pallavarkyar also called Mayilai Tiptfan of Pudukku# in the 
Urattilr Kiirram (P. S. I. 70 dated A. D. 989).* A chief of 
Tuftjahir, Mililaiktiwam, and Mdvenda Pallavarkyar also called 
Adittan Pitjkran of Kiihtir near Kunnkndkrkdvil are mentioned 
in old records. 

Several Pallavarkyars bore C6Ja and Pkgtfya names, indi¬ 
cating their subordination to them or their position as C6)a and 
Pkijtfya officers, t In the war of the Piuj^lya succession in the 
12th century, Agijan Pallavarkya led the C6)a army (see 
page 611). A Tamil poem \ states that they exercised authority 
as Araiyara or ohiefs over Alangutfi Nk^u, Amarkvati 
(Ponnamarkvati) Nk<Ju, Ka^uvanku^i Nk<Ju (country round 

* Of. A. R. E. 878 of 1003 and 880 of 1003. He wai it contemporary of 
Parintaka I. 

t Vikrama C<J|a Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 131-1088 A. D.), Ediriliood|a 
Pallavadaralyan (P, 8. I. 153-1201 A. D.), Setnblyan Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 
155-1202 A. D.), Vfra Gdla Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 210—reign of an 
unidentified Rijadhlrija), Valavan Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 807-1268 A. D.), 
Kuldtturtga Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 874-875-1208 A. D. and 888-1371 A. D.), 
JayartgoQdt Cdja Pallavadaralyan (P. 8. I. 871-1260 A. D,), and Bundara 
PMi Pallavarkya and Vikrama P4jtfi Pallavarkya (P. 8, I. 400-1204 A. D.). 

Several Pallavarkya* are mentioned ai elgnatoriea in Inscription*. (Bee 
P. 8. 1. 181, 254, 834, 354, 355, 850, 800, 400 and 424). 

X ituuirupiirlB 

9eirw*«a«drgifei(a— Qunrt r 
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VirAlimalai), Serikattu NAdu, Peraiyur NAdu, ValnAdu, Meyya- 
malai (Tirumayam), Candrarekha Nadu # (the AmbuliyAr basin ?), 
Kodunkunra Nadu (PirAnmalai), Tirukk61akkudi NAdu and 
K6nAdu. 

Documents in the State relating to the times of the 
KArAlars mention Seventejunta PallavarAya, Kulandai Pallava¬ 
rAya and Vanangamudi PallavarAya. 

The Perungalur ( Vaittur) Pallavarayar8. 

The following are the chiefs of this line mentioned in the 
State inscriptions. 

1. Tennattiriyan Pillai Pallavaraya. (P. S. I. 476 A. D. 1312). 

2. A chief of this line who invaded Vlrichilai, but was slain by the soldiers 

of a Vijay&laya T£van. (P. 8. I. 462 A. D. 1449). 

3. Srfrafiga Pallavarayar. (P. S. I. 711 A. D. 1462). 

4. Vilitturangum PeramiJ Pallavardyar, A. D. 1387 or 1481. 

5. Majittan Pallavarayar, (in the reign of an unidentified Miravarman 

Kulas^khara). 

6. Mi|iccar or Pi|)ai Pallavarayar, (in the reign of an unidentified 

Kulas^khara—1466 ?) 

7. Vilitturangum PerumaJ Pallavarayar. (P. S. I. 713-714-A. D. 1475 

and 1480). Probably identical with No. 4. 

8. TiruvinaittfrttAn also called Vfra Narasinga Niyaka Pallavariya. 

(P. S. I. 726 A. D. 1510). 

9. Kaluga Nalla Perumal Pallavarayar. (A. D. 1526 ?) 

10. Seven telunta Tirumalairiya Pallavariyar, son of K6n4ririya Pallava¬ 

rayar. (P. S. I. 752 A. D. 1540). He was rewarded for services 
rendered to Irappa Nayak Ayyan, the representative of Visvan&tha 
Nayak of Madura, with lands which he later endowed to the temple 
at Tiruvarangujam. 

11. Accuta Pallavaraya. (A. D. 1588? and 1615). 

12. Avudaiya Nayan&r Pallavaraya. (P. S. I. 864 and 945-A. D. 1607). 

13. Mallappa Pallavaraya. (P. S. I. 866 and 926-A. D. 1616). 

14. Mallappa Pallavarayar and Seventelunta Pallavar&yar. (P. S. I. 968 

A. D. 1621?) 

• Candrarekha is the old name for Sendalai in the Tanjore distriot. The 
Nadu here may be either Sendalai or the Ambuliyar basin. (Ambuli and the 
Sanskrit word Candra, both mean moon). 
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These Pallavarayars gradually extended their territory and 
power until they had made themselves masters of all the 
country from Adauakkottai to Kavinad and from Kulavaippatti 
to Kudumiy&malai. The last two members of this line assumed 
the title of king, the words used in inscriptions being 
Rdjyampanni-arulukaiyil. 

The last ruler of the line was Seventelunta Pallavardyar. 
How and when his power passed into the hands of the Toiidai- 

m&n line will be mentioned in the next section. 

» » 

Seventelunta Pallavarayar was a Saivite and devotee of the 
temples at Tirugdkarnam, Kuduiniyamalai, P6raiyiir, Tiru- 
varahgulam and Conjeevaram. He is said to have presented 
jewels and lamps to the temple at Tirugdkarnam and to have 
added to the temple at Kudumiyamalai, gdpurams, mantapams, 
halls, flower-gardens, groves, etc., and built cars for it. 

The name of the Pallavarayars of Vaittiir is preserved in the 
Pallavan tank in the Pudukk6ttai town, and in a measure of 
capacity known as Pallavanpadi, which was in general use in 
Karalar days and is still used in the distribution of rice during 
the annual Dassara festival. There are traces of their ruined 
fortress at Vaittiir, and there are also Pallavan tanks at Peraiyiir 
and Vilattuppat^i. The villages of Papp&nvayal near Perungahir- 
otherwise known as Seventeluntapuram, Sendamangalam, Pajinji 
and Sivapuram are said to have been granted by the rulers of 
this line to Brahmins. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. (14TH-17TH CENTURIES). 

Much of what has been said under this heading in the 
last section applies equally to the present period. Sdine features 
peculiar to the latter are mentioned below. 

The Central Government:— 

The Emperor at Vijayanagar and the N&yak king at 
Madura were absolute rulers untrammelled by any popular 
assembly, though their powers were restricted to some extent by 
the Dharma iastra or the Hindu codes, and by public opinion, 
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As Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks,* there were “ many things which 
they durst not attempt to do, and there existed a well-defined 
public opinion which it was never quite safe for them to 
insult. ” Another check on grave misrule was the fear of whole¬ 
sale migrations of the oppressed. 

We shall not expatiate upon the functions of the ministers 
at the imperial oourt at Vijayanagar, exoept in so far as they are 
referred to in State inscriptions which relate mainly to the 
N&yak administration at Madura. As the principal ofiloer of 
the kingdom, the Dafavdi exercised large influence and wielded 
very great power. He combined in himself the functions'of 
the chief minister And generalissimo-an arrangement appropriate 
to the chaotio condition of a country torn by feuds among 
turbulent chiefs. The Dalavftis were so powerful, that one of 
them was incorrectly referred to in Jesuit letters as the Prince- 
Ilegent. State inscriptions record gifts made by Dalavfcia and 
by others on their behalf. The designation of the finance 
minister was Pradhdni, and that of the royal secretary, 
Rdyasam, a term that persisted in the State till late in the 19th 
century under the Toi><Jaim4ns, while the head of the audit 
and aocounts department was the kaiyakkan. 

Though the Vijayanagar emperors and the Nfcyak kings of 
Madura carried on the administration with the assistance of 
ministers, thoy retained in their own hands the power to shape 
the general policy of the administration, so that the welfare of 
the people largely depended on the character of the king. 
Many of the ministers alike at Vijayanagar and at Madura were 
Brahmins. 

The Army — 

The oountry was organised on a military basis as a precau¬ 
tion against the attacks of the Muslims. As Prof. 
Venkataramanayya observes,! the defence of the country 

• The Msdura Oountry—Part III, p. 144. 

t Studin in tin Hiitory of ths Third Dynaity 0 / Vijayanagar, p. 190. 
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depended in the first place, upon a series of forts constructed at 
points of strategic importance, and secondly, upon the main¬ 
tenance of a well-organised and efficient army. The forts were 
mostly of mud though some were built of Btone. Besides the 
cantonments and fortifications in the State mentioned in the 
last section, we hear in this period of a fort at K&raiyiir • and 
the Pdram fort of the KaJj<Ju v &ns on the edge of SeAgirai forest 
between Miraftunilai and Arimalam. 

The forces maintained in the State do not seem to have 
formed pa.rt of the regular armies of the emperor or the king at 
Madura, but were levies maintained by looal chieftains from 
whom they received pay and equipage. Mercenaries were 
oommonly employed. The soldiers were largely recruited from 
the Kaikkdjar, Mayava and Kalla communities. 

Provinces— 

The old C6]a and P&u^ya territorial subdivisions-fcd^am, 
ndj.u, valandflu and maitjlalam, survived in the State till very 
late in this period. State inscriptions also mention territorial 
divisions with the nomenclature usual in the Kanarose and 
Telugu provinces of the Vijayanagar empire, for example, the 
Simat.f a smaller division than the nd$u. Groups of hamlets 
were known as parruj The village was variously called grd- 
mam, madgalam, tamudram, kufi, dr, pur am, ku{am, kuj-ieci, 
paffi, vagal, eto. 

The provincial governor was designated Danndik (Danfa- 
ndyaka). The governors of the Vijayanagar empire did not 
reside in their provinces, but functioned through a local agent 
known as Kdryakarta. We have mentioned on page 710 above a 

• P. S. I. 816. 

T E. g. Nsgsrsttirmslai Slmti (P. S. I. 922) and Nsduviisl Slnmi (P. S. I. 

942). 

t E. g. Ponnsmuivftti nitfu vad*PMTu (north division P. S. 1. 833), 
PonnsmsrAvstl nidu tenpsrru (south division P. B. I. 841), Mtinrukdttsl psJTu, 
P, S. I. 827, Kul*m&AgaU nA^u vsdspslTu P. S. I. 828. 

98 
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karyakarta of Ramaraja Vitthala. Under the Nayaks, there was 
a governor at Trichinopoly * when the seat of government was at 
Madura, and a large part of the State was under his adminis¬ 
tration. The governor had control over the pdlaiyams situated 
within his administrative area. 

The village administration.— 

After the J 5th century, the tir or village assembly did not 
function as of old. The few survivals occasionally mentioned 
in inscriptions were but atrophied specimens. The Sabhd or 
assembly in Brahmin villages survived a little longer. As long 
as they functioned, joint sessions of the different assemblies were 
often held. P. S. I. 690, dated A. D. 1405, records a joint 
session of the tir of Kfranur and the trustees of the temple 
there, and P. S. I. 694, dated A. D. 1404, of the nddu of 
Ktilaikolattiir and the ur of Kilaipuduvayal. Later inscriptions 
of the 16th century, for example P. S. I. 833, 834 and 972, refer 
to meetings of the temple authorities, leaders of castes and 
communities, and representatives of villages or towns; but not to 
the tir, sabhd or nddu. 

The decline of the assemblies was due to the unsettled 
political conditions of the period, when there was no security 
of life or property. Inhabitants of villages finding that they 
were unable to protect themselves from the aggressions of their 
neighbours, sold the padikkdval f to influential chieftains in the 
neighbourhood. Padikkdval deeds, termed araiusvdtantira,.i, 
assigned to such chieftains royal functions and duties, investing 
them with powers of taxation and imposing the obligation to 
protect the people, their life, property and crops. In an age 
when the power of the central authority was hardly felt, the 

• Trichinopoly was-the capital of some of the Niyak rulers. The seat of 
government was frequently changed from Madura to Trichinopoly and vice 
versa. 

t The Araiyar or person who received padikkdval rights executed a deed 
called an dsiriyapramdnam promising to protect the people (e. g., P. 8. I. 693, 
696 and 704). See also P. S. I. 681, 751, 799, 843, 898. 
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chieftains became increasingly independent, waged war on each 
other and often oppressed the people. These chieftains 
designated araiyar, aratu or nadalvdr are frequently mentioned 
in State inscriptions of the 10th or 11th century. Every n&du 
or important village had its Araiyar. Some villages, for 
example Kalasamangalam, had two. We have very little infor¬ 
mation about the Araiyars * that exercised power in the 
Pudukkdttai territory. 

Revenue, Taxation, etc.— 

The service and eleemosynary tenures enumerated on pages 
660-2 still survived. Military necessities and the political 
conditions of the period necessitated large grants of land called 
amarams\ to feudal chieftains or military retainers. We hear 
in this period of another service tenure, the Umbali, which, 
according to Wilson, + means ‘ land granted by the government 
rent-free as a reward for, or in consideration of, public services.’ 
The grant was made either as reward for public services already 
rendered or on condition of performing them. 

To the eleemosynary grants noted on page 661, we have to 
add sarvamanya grants, § the holders of which were under no 
obligation of any kind and enjoyed the lands granted to them 
free of tax, while the holders of Brahmadiyam, Devadanam and 
madappuram lands had to pay a low quit-reut. 

A class of temple servants frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions of this period are the Devaradimaikal, now called 
Devadasis. They enjoyed liberal grants.|| 

* Araiyars of Karukkakuriohi, of Alangudi Nadu and of the five families 
of Ambukkovil, the Kadambarayans, Kidarattaraiyans, and Kuldttunga 
Cdlattaraiyans were among the most influential. 

t See pp. 331-333. (Vol. I). 

t H. H. Wilson. Glossary of Judicial and Administrative Terms. 

§ P. S. -I. 791. 

II P. S. I. 710, 718, 814, 817, 825, etc. 
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The village communities paid to the Araiyars to whom they 
sold pddikkdvaj, rights a share of the produce of the land. On 
pages 328 and 329 (Volume I), is given a table showing such 
shares. It relates to A. D. 1380. The privileges of an Araiyar 
in A. D. 1477* were as follows.—He received 12 art and one 
padukku of paddy for every via of land and enjoyed a share in 
the quit-rents leviable from temples and special rights over 
tanks. He was entitled to gifts in kind such as a cage of hares 
from the Valaiyars, milk and ghee from shepherds and two fowls 
from the Pallars and Paraiyars. Flags and torches were borne 
before him even in the day-time, conches were blown as he 
mounted or dismounted from his horse or vehicle, and he 
appended a long-winded praiasti to his name. The fees in kind 
originally paid to the Araiyars for their police duties became 
later araiu svdtantiram or royal tax. The Araiyars did not 
scruple to misappropriate lands granted as charitable endow¬ 
ments, and share the produce with the cultivators. This system 
of produce-sharing marks the transition to the amdni tenure 
which prevailed under the Tondaim^ns until it was abolished in 
the 19th century. 

Taxation .— 

Inscriptionsf of this period mention many of the cesses 
and taxes noticed on pages 663-6 above. Two inscriptions 
in particular give us an idea of the milvdram rates prevailing in 
the 15th century. A Neivasal inscription (P. S. I. 819 dated 
A. D. 1481) fixes the following rate—one-third of the winter 
kuj-uvai produce, one-fourth for sesamum, ragi, horse-gram, and 
green-gram, and one-sixth for millet, iamai (Panicum miliare) 
and other dry crops. A Virichilai inscription (P. S. I. 70 dated 
A. D. 1443) fixes one-fifth for dry crops, and half for varagu 
(Paspalum scrobiculatum), tinai (Setaria italica) and sesamum. 

• P. 8.1. 715. 

t E. g. P. 8. I. 953. 
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Since the village assemblies no longer functioned effectively, 
the ohiefs appointed officers in villages to collect the taxes. We 
therefore hear of the Ambalagdran* and manxgdr, in the days of 
N&yak rule. 

That the taxes were oppressive is evident from inscriptions 
which record the emigration of people from the State to 
other parts of South India. 

Justice.— 

The Emperor was the fountain-head of justice. In the 
provinces, the governors exercised the royal prerogative. The 
court of law was designated the Dharmdsanam or the seat of 
Justice, or simply the Sabha, which was either mukhya (perma¬ 
nent) or amukhya (temporary). When the king or governor 
presided over a court, it was said to be iaatrxta, and when 
presided over by a judge mudrita. The pradvivdka was the 
chief judge and his colleagues were known as aabhyas or coun¬ 
cillors.! The courts usually met in a temple since it was 
supposed that witnesses would not perjure themselves in the 
house of God. 

The chieftains administered criminal and civil justice in their 
territories. After the decay of the local assemblies, the temple 
trustees exercised some sort of judicial authority. They tried 
petty criminal offences, but their jurisdiction appears to have 
been confined to the temple servants.’ 

The Yijayanagar system of judicial administration survived 
with slight modifications under the Tofldaim&ns during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

* Ambalagdran is used as a title by Kafiars and Valaiyars. Here it means 
' headman of a village. ’ 

t These terms survived in the State into the 19th century. 

t M. E. R. 186 of 1894 ; S. I. I. V. 479 noticed by Dr. Venkataramanayya. 
Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 276. 
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We know little of the procedure adopted in these courts. 
A few inscriptions throw some light on the nature of the 
trial and of the punishments awarded. A servant of the temple 
at Kudumiyamalai stole the necklace of the goddess and 
sold it. When the guilt was brought home to him one of his 
hnads was ordered to be chopped off, his lands were forfeited and 
he was banished from the village.* In direct contrast to the 
severity of this punishment was the sentence in another case- 
Three persons with the help of the men of a certain Majavar&yar 
were convicted by a joint session of the assemblies of five villages of 
rioting and murder, but were only sentenced to give one ma 
of land each to the temple If. There was a dispute at Melat- 
tanaiyam between the Pallars and the Paraiyars. Vfrasinnu 
Nkyak who decided the dispute required the parties to dip their 
hands in boiling ghee which they did. It is said that the Pallars 
were unscathed. J A'native of PerungaWr gave his land to 
another as compensation for falsely incriminating him in a case 
before the royal court.§ 

Inscriptions of the period frequently refer to disputes being 
settled without going to court. The following are examples— 
a dispute between the Maravars of the northern division of 
Kulamangala nadu recorded in P. S. I. 828, another between 
the potters of K6ttaiytir mentioned in P. S. I. 916, a third 
between barbers at Kdvilur mentioned in P. S. I. 921,- a 
temple dispute between the residents of Panaiydr and those 
of Kulamangalam settled by a joint assembly of the representa¬ 
tives of these two villages and the adjoining villages (P. 8. ,1. 
944) and finally a dispute between two communities of Sevalur 
referred to in P. S. I. 816. 

• P. S. I. 867 dated A. D. 1617. 
t P. S. I. 818 (A. D. 1480). 
t P. S. I. 929. 

§ P. S. I. 922. 
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There are references in inscriptions to treaties of peace 
concluded by Araiyars* and also by villagest, and to resolutions 
of Sabhas regarding the nature of punishment to be inflicted on 
offendersJ. The asceties of the seventy mathas of Pulvayal 
agreed that they themselves with the help of the temple officers 
would settle all disputes that might arise among them irrespective 
of the sex of the disputants.§ 

Society.— 

The. Brahmins did not apply themselves exclusively to the 
study of the scriptures. They served the State as statesmen 
and Dalavais. G6vinda Dfkgita was a minister in the court of 
Tanjore, and Nflakantha Dfk&ita, in the court of Madura. Both 
were famous as statesmen and scholars. The services of learned 
Brahmins were frequently utilised in the administration of 
justice. The ‘ councillors ’ in the law courts Were mostly 
Brahmins. 

Jesuit letters of the period frequently refer to the 
depredations of the Kallars and Mapavars. The Kallars were 
distributed into different clans. The chiefs who were the leaders 
in war, gradually acquired ‘personal estates ’ as distinct from any 
sort of public revenue, and assumed kingship over the clans. 
These clans formed a sort of independent and self-governing 
confederation, knit together by community of caste and common 
interest. The confederation acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Raja of Madura or, more immediately, his governor at Trichi- 
nopoly. The services of the Kallars were very valuable to the 
N&yak kings, “ for it was well-known to every one that the 
Mussalman besiegers of Trichinopoly dreaded much more the 
sudden night attacks of the Kallars than the broad daylight 

* Eg. P. S. I. 683 (Kdvijiir). 

t P. S. I. 697, Tiru vararigulam, 698 (Madattukkdvil), 816 (PiivalaikudiX 
922 (Nirttdmalai) and 940 (RdAgiyam), 

t P. S: I. 913, (Ringiyam). 

$ P. S. I. 932. 
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sorties of the garrison.”* The Kallars living within the State 
were a source of frequent trouble to the rulers of Tanjore. 

There came in the wake of the Vijayanagar governors and 
generals, a number of Telugu and Kanarese castes, whose 
descendants are still to be found in the State. Among the 
Telugu Brahmins were the Niydgis who came as civil or military 
officers and the Vaidiks who were mostly Purdhits. The Razus f 
by which term the Kdpu, Kamma and Vilama castes are 
designated, and the Balijas, locally known as Vadugana, were 
the military castes that followed the Vijayanagar governors. 
The latter are now agriculturists. The Gazulukdpus, a sub¬ 
division of the Balijas, settled at Vaittur and other places in 
the Kolattiir Taluk as bangle-makers. The Niyaks of Madura 
imported a large number of Patnulkars into the South. The 
Jeitia who were wrestlers when first they came South, the Oddaa 
from the Telugu country and the Tottiyans also settled in the 
State during this period. The Bhatrdzus who were Telugu bards, 
and Telugu horsemen designated Rahutta (now corrupted into 
Rowth) found service under local chieftains in the State. 

In the Tamil districts the Sudras, in which category were 
included people following diverse professions and crafts, were 
divided into two factions, the right hand ( Valangai ) and the 
left hand ( Idangai ) castes. They quarrelled so often and so 
bitterly that the Government frequently had to intervene to 
restore order. P. S. I. 815, dated A. D. 1476, refers to the 
settlement of a serious dispute attended with bloodshed between 
these sects at Sevalur. 

Depopulation .— 

The confusion that followed the invasion of MMikk&fur, and 
the anarchy that prevailed in the State when Madura was under 
Muslim rule led to emigration on a large scale. A Rangiyam 

• Annual letter of the Madura Mission for 1663-66. 

t A family of Razus from Owk who settled in Pudukkdttai distinguished 
themselves in the service of the Tondaimans. 
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inscription * says that people ran away from the village, and an 
Adantir inscription tells of the wholesale ruin of villages. The 
subsequent invasions of the Bfjapur forces made matters worse. 
Since the control of the central government was no longer 
effective, lawless bands of Kallars and even chieftains and 
Araiyars who were responsible for the policing of the villages, as 
for instance, + at Panaiyilr, Virichilai, Puvilaikkudi, Kfranrir, 
Tiruvarangulam, Kpviiur and Singamangalam, committed riots, 
arson and plunder. Inability to pay the numerous and 
oppressive taxes was another reason for the depopulation of the 
villages. Several families of Piivalaikkudi + sold their lands and 
left the village in A. D. 1532. The same thing happened at 
Madiyani in 1512. To add to the distress, famines of great 
severity visited the land. P. S. 1.801, dated A. D. 1465, records 
a famine in Meltir. An inscription at Ponnamaravati, dated 
A. D. 1453, relates how dancing-girls driven from their homes 
by successive famines in 1436, 1450 and 1451 came there and 
accepted temple service. The letters of the Madura mission 
give harrowing details of the suffering caused by the famines of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. There was a severe famine in 1655. 
The letters of the Madura mission draw a vivid picture of the 
famine of 1708—1709 “ the like of which the oldest among 
the living has never witnessed. The poor inhabitants being 
reduced to the last extremity, we see parents selling their 
children for a petty price and likewise husbands bargaining away 
their wives. Many villages are entirely deserted without even 
one inhabitant left in them; everywhere along the roads and 
in the fields heaped up corpses, or rather bleached hones, are left 

unburied.not more than one-thirtieth of the population 

seems to have been left alive. ” 

N4rtt&malai, Kudumiy&malai and Kodumbaldr, all centres of 
trade and places of pilgrimage with important temples which for 

• P. 8.1. 940. 

t P. S. I. 682, 697, 698, 799, 816, 828, 898, 913, 915, 921, etc. 

t P. 8. I. 748. 

94 
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centuries enjoyed munificent grants, are now petty villages. 
Madattukk6vil, Sirusunai, Tiruvilangudi and Kandfsvaramu- 
daiyir K6vil are but a few examples of temples which were 
once prosperous, but are now deserted and ruined. Many 
other places which were once flourishing and populous are now 
insignificant hamlets or are altogether uninhabited. In this 
general decay, mangalams or Brahmin villages seem to have 
suffered most, since in the 18th century the Tondaimans had to 
induce Brahmin families to settle in the State by granting them 
rent-free villages. 

Trade.— 

The Vijayanagar empire in the hey-day of its power fostered 
both foreign and internal trade. The N&yaks, on the other 
hand, “ did not give sufficient encouragement to commerce; their 
naval deficiency was a hindrance to foreign trade; and it even 
shaped their attitude towards, and lowered them in the 
estimation of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The people had 
only a few wants, which were mostly supplied by the country 
The Ainfiurruvar corporation described in the last section 
appears to have ceased to function. The export and import 
trade was in the hands of the Dutch and Portuguese. 
Dr. Yenkataramanayya f in describing the merchant guilds of the 
Tuluva period of Vijayanagar rule states that “most of the 
internal trade of the country passed through their hands, and 
their activities seem to have extended all over the empire.” It 
was possible that the State shared in their activities, but there 
is no direct evidence of this in the inscriptions. 

Weaving seems to have flourished. There are references in 
State inscriptions to taxes on looms. The N&yaks encouraged 
this industry throughout their kingdom. 

One of the arteries of trade, the chief pilgrim route of 
South India—the trunk-road to Ramesvaram—passed through 
the State. 


Prof. Sathyanatha Aiyar: History of the Ndyaks of Madura, p. 254. 
t Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanayara, p. 309. 
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The coins * mentioned in inscriptions of this period are the 
Valalvalitirantanpanam, sakkarampanam, Adtirpanam, and 
dirrisaipanam. 

Religion.— 

In this period the State came under the influence of the 
same religious movements as the Vijayanagar empire of 
which it was a part. The influx of Telugus and Kanarese into 
the State in the wake of Vijayanagar administrators and soldiers 
brought it into live contact with the religious life of the empire 
which will be very briefly described here. 

The early Sangama emperors were Advaitins —followers of 
Srf Sankarac4rya. The Spngeri matha, the principal matha 
established by Srf Sankarkcarya, grew in prestige and influence 
and established many branches. Another important matha of Srf 
Sankara was at Conjeevaram, whence it was later transferred 
to Kumbakoijam. The head of this matha is the guru of the 
Tondaiman rulers. Later Vijayanagar emperors were Vai§navas, 
but they encouraged Saivisin also. The N&yak kings of Madura 
were worshippers of both Siva and Vi§nu. VaignaviteB were 
of two groups, the followers of Srf Ramanuja and those of 
Madhva. 

The religious life of the period was largely moulded by 
great scholars and philosophers such as Srf VidyaraOya, and 
Appayya Dfkeita among Advaitins, Srf Vedanta Desika and 
T4t&ccirya among the followers of Ramanuja, and Vyasatfrtha 
among those of Madhva. Their work and teachings influenced 
the religious beliefs of the people of the State as they did those 
of the inhabitants of other parts of the Tamil country. 

The Mathas .— 

In the propagation of religion, the part played by the 
mathas was of great importance. The Vaisnavas of the State 
belonging to the Vadakalai sect received spiritual ministration 


See pp. 228, (Vol. I). 
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either from the Svamis of the Ah6bilam matha founded by 
Varj-Sathak6pajfyar or from members of influential Vaiijnava 
families, and-those of the Tengalai sect from the mafhas at 
Srfrangam or at Vanamamalai in the Tinnevelly district. The 
Madhvas in the State were attached to the mathas at Udipi, 
Mulbagal and Vijayanagar. 

As we have noticed in the last section* there were branches 

» 

in the State of - the Saiva mathas of the Pisupata school, 
especially of the BhikgAvjrtti, Mallikirjunfya and G61aki 
establishments. P. S. i, 707, dated A. D. 1453, records a grant 
of land to Tiruppunaf&sal Mudaliyar Paramasivar of the 
Bhik$4yrtti matha at Tekkittiir. This extreme form of Saivism 
was fast losing its influence; mathas of the more humane form 
of the sect were coming into prominence, among which we may 
believe, were the matha in the South street at Tiruvarahgulam 
(P. S. I. 746), that at Ammankurichi endowed for Jninaprakisa 
PaJjd&ram (P. S. I. 955) and one at Seramir (P. S. I. 980). The 
people of Tirumaijanjeri, and four other nadus, are stated to 
have built a matha at Chidambaram (P. S. I. 952). It is not 
clear what connection these mathas in the State had with the 
important mathas at Dharmapuram, Tiruppanandal and Tiru- 
v&<Jutufai in the Tanjore district. 

The temple .— 

We have not much to add to what we have said about 
temples in the last section. Prakarams and mantapams were 
added to the temples. The installation of a number of minor 
deities, and the elaboration of festivals necessitated the building 
of more halls and sanctuaries. Festivals were very popular, and 
chiefs, merchants and citizens made special endowments for 
them. There are frequent references to the institution of car- 
festivals and special festivals in which the principal idols were 
placed on a raft and punted round a tank, or decorated and placed 
in a swing or carried in palanquins. Every possible device was 


* See pages 685—686 above. 
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adopted to make these festivals attractive. Donors to temples 
received special honours. P. S. I. 737 records that the Vellalars 
of Tiruvarangulam agreed among themselves to render free 
service to the temple to ward off the influence of malefic planets. 
The popular belief was that dangers and misfortunes could be 
averted by instituting special festivals or special services in 
temples. 

J ainism .— 

Jainism seems to have ceased to exercise any hold upon 
the people of the State during this period. 

Christianity .— 

During this period Christianity was introduced into the 
State. The first missionary to establish himself at Madura was 
Fr. Gonzalo Fernandez (1596), but the real founder of the Madura 
mission was the Jesuit Father, Koberto De Nobili (1606-1610). 
Fr. Nobili extended the jurisdiction of the mission in South 
India, so that it soon included Trichinopoly which became an 
important centre of their activities. Since Trichinopoly was 
exposed to frequent sieges and was the scene of many engage¬ 
ments in the 17th century, the missionary there sought a quieter 
place in which to carry on his activities. The village of Aviir 
was granted to him by the chieftain of Perambur-Kattalur, 
referred to in Mission records as Kan^eliir. Aviir, the first place 
in the State to be occupied by the Jesuits, soon became the 
centre of Christian propaganda not only in the State but also 
in the adjoining taluks of the Trichinopoly, Madura and Ramnad 
districts. The first allusion in the Mission letters to Puduk- 
kottai territory refers to a Ivallar chief Meycondan of Nanda- 
vanainpatti on the border of the State. 

Islam .— 

The growth of the Muslim population in the State was the 
direct consequence of the frequent Muslim incursions. There 
were Muslims in the State even as eaiiy as the 15th century 
when a tomb was erected for a Muslim saint, Kattubhava, 
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in the village now called Pallivasal in the Tirumayam Taluk. 
Setupati Katta Raghunathadeva made grants (P. S. I. 901 dated 
A. D. 1696) to the mosque at Pajlivasal. This Setupati maybe 
identified with Raghunatha also called Kijavan Setupati who 
then ruled over a large part of the modern Tirumayam taluk. 

Literature and Art.— 

Literature .— 

The poet Kalamegara described with reference to his name 
‘ black cloud ’ as ‘ the dark-cloud that pours down torrents 
of extempore verses’ belongs to this period. He lived for 
many years at Srfrahgam. His great rival was Atimadura- 
kavi. Villi who composed the Tamil Bhdratam was a master of 
metre. Paranjoti’s Tiruvilayadalpurdnam recounting the sixty- 
four diversions of Srf Mfnakgi and Srf Sundaresvara, the Goddess 
and God of Madura, is largely read and expounded to this day by 
Saivas in the State. Aruijagiri whose place in Tamil religious 
history is not inferior to that of the greatest of the Saiva 
Saints, was a sage and hyrnnist. He visited Viralimalai in the 
State, and the hymns * sung in praise of the God in the temple 
there express some of his mystic experiences while worshipping 
at the shrines there and at Vayahir, a village near Trichi- 
nopoly. He is believed to have lived in the middle of the 16th 
century. t 

The Siddhar J were ydgis —men who were believed to have 
attained marvellous psychic powers. As poets they have a high 
place in Tamil literature. Narttamalai in the State is believed 
to have been a favourite resort of some of them. The mafhas 

• Tiruppugal-§a.\va> Siddhinta Mahd Samdjam Edition—Madras, Nos. 176, 
223, 254, 277, 3~10, 383, 487, 538, 582, 687, 785, 832, 888, 913, 991, 1146, 
1219 and 1231. No. 388 refers to Viraliyiir and 1225 to Viraliir, a suburb of 
Viralimalai. 

T Ibid. Introduction p. 16. 

t “The Sittar were a Tamil sect, who while retaining Siva as the name of 
the one God, rejected everything in Siva worship inconsistent with pure 
theism. They were quietists in religion and alchemists in science. G. A. 
Greirson in the Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 435. 
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were the repositories of learning and supported a large number 
of poets. A few stray verses of poets, otherwise unknown to 
fame, have been discovered in the State inscriptions. In P. S. I. 
1092, there is a Tamil verse in praise of Sikhanatha, the God of 
the central shrine at Kudumiyamalai. In P. S. I. 1067, there is 
one in praise of the God of Tiruvarangulam, and in P. S. 1.1025, 
there is another in praise of the God in the temple at Alangudi. 
P. S. I. 1068 has a Sanskrit hymn in praise of the God at Tiru¬ 
varangulam. 

The chiefs and ZamfndcLrs patronised poets, some of 
whom exhibited great skill in versification. P. S. I. 1010 
at Rangiyam refers to a grant to a poet named Kanakasabhai by 
Vijayaraghunatha Setupati. In P. S. I. 992, a poet extols the 
munificence of his patron Balakr?na ■Cokkanatha Lakkaiya, 
evidently of the line of the Kumaravadi poligars, who constructed 
a manlapam in the Ammahkurichi temple. P. S. I. 996 at 
Rangiyam relates to a grant of rent-free land by Tfttariyappar, 
the agent of Venkala N&yak, and the residents of Rasinga- 
mangalam in Ponnamaravati nadu to a Vellala poet Pandik- 
kavirasa who composed the Viramalai. * Padikkasu Pandirain 
is believed to have been a court poet at Ramnad in the days of 
Raghun&tha Setupati (C. 1645-1670). To him is attributed the 
authorship of S'eventelunta Pallavan Pillai Tamil and 
Seventelunta Pallavan uld, two poems in praise of Seventelunta 
Pallavaraya who ruled over a large part of the State. This poet 
was patronised by a number of chiefs including Tirumalai Nayak 
of Madura. P. S. 1.673 to 678 are verses in praise of Baija chiefs; 
P. S. I. 674 extols the Garuda Hag of the Banas, and 677 and 
678 extol Vfra Magadan Ponparappin&n. In P. S. I. 994 there 
is an eulogy of a Yanadaraya who converted a flower garden 
into a wet land. The Vellalars of KAraiyur who were reputed 
in olden times for their husbandry rightly deserve the encomium 
addressed to them in a verse in P. S. I. 998. 

• Viramdlai (literally ' Garland of victory ’ is a poem in praise of 
warriors. 
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The name of the poet Jnana Varddaya is associated with 
the origin of the Sri Subrahmaijya temple at Vir&limalai. He 
was a native of VayaWr, and by the grace of Subrahmanya 
became a poet and sang hymns in his praise. It was at 
his request that AJagiya Manavala Tdvar, a chieftain of 
Per&mbiir-Kattaliir, built the temple at Viralimalai. 

Nllakantha Dfk^ita, who, as a minister of Tirumala Nayaka 
of Madura, was associated with the administration of the State, 
was a scholar, philosopher and poet of great merit. His poems 
in Sanskrit rank among the classics of that language. 

Architecture.— 

The pillared halls ( mantapam ) in the temples in the State 
belong mostly to the ‘ Vijayanagar’ and ‘Madura’ styles. The 
principal idols are taken in procession to these halls during 
festivals. The mantapam took the form of a long corridor in 
the ‘ Madura ’ period. Examples of such corridors are to be 
found at Tirugokarnam, Tiruvehgaivasal, Kudumiyamalai and 
Tiruvarangulam, but none of them is comparable in extent 
to the corridors of Ramesvaram. 

The pillars in the Vijayanagar structures found in the State 
temples have the following peculiarities. The base is invariably 
decorated. The rectangular bands at the bottom and top are 
often ornamented. The pillars are massive and generally 
cubical in section. In the State we miss the monolithic pillars 
with a number of small columns with bulbous capitals sculptured 
on their sides, that we see at Madura or Suchfndram. There are 
however, massive monolithic pillars, called aniyottikkdl, oblong 
in section, set at right angles to the axis of the corridor which 
they flank and elaborately sculptured with figures of Gods, chief¬ 
tains, worshippers, demigods, or women bearing lamps. The 
Kudumiyimalai and Ammankurichi temples have the best 
specimens of such pillars. The sides of such pillars are often 
sculptured in high and low relief. The stone slabs forming the 
roofs of the corridors or pavilions are often supported by carved 
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lions or rearing horses placed above the pillars. The style of 
these structures though elaborate is debased and the carving 
coarse. 

Many temples in the State * have sculptures of chiefs, Kalla 
and Marava chieftains or other donors. They are generally 
sculptured in the. attitude of worship on the pillars of the front 
halls. How far they are conventional effigies or types rather 
than real portraits, it is impossible to say. They presumably 
reproduce the details of contemporary costumes, jewellery, etc., 
and are on that account of interest to the archseologist. 


• E.j. Tirug6karnam, Kucjuraiyimalai, KunnAndirkdril, Tirumayam, 
Ii^ayittiir, Amm&rikurichi, etc. 
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SECTION VI.—TONPAIMAnS: THE MAKING OF THE STATE. 

ORIGIN OF THE TONDAIMXNS. 

An account of the origin of the Tondaimans is found in a 
Telugu poem called the Tondaiman Vamsavali, which was 
written by a Court poet of the name of Venkanna about 
1750 A. D., a summary of which is given below. 


When Indra *, King of Heaven, was once touring on the 
earth, he met a maiden whom he married. She gave birth to 
many sons, one of whom became a ruler. From him was 
descended the following line of rulers. 


1. Tiruma, 

2. Namana. 

3. Paccai, 

4. Dandaka, 

5. Namana, 
0. Tiruma, 

7. Namana, 

8. Paccai, 


9. Namana, 

10. Paccai, 

11. Kinkini, 

12. Dandaka, 

13. Tiruma, 

14. Paccai, 

15. Raya Tondaiman. 


The list seems to have been invented to give an air of 
antiquity to the Toiidaiman line of rulers. 

This account of the legendary origin of the Tondaimans is 
only a variant of the story relating to the origin of the Kallar 
community as a whole, which is traced to Indra and Ahalya, the 
wife of the sage Gautama, whom the former had seduced. The 
Tondaimans of the present ruling line are said to have come like 
the Pallavarayars from Tondaimandalam,"comprising the present 

* ‘ It appears that the illustrious house of Tondaiman, claiming its origin 
from Indra, sprang up in Tondaimandalam, near Tirupati, and founded a 
settlement in this part of the country, on a certain occasion when emigration 
waa resorted to by a member of the family.”— Introductory note to the official 
publication of “ The Letters of the Tondaimans to and from the Officers of the 
East India Company and the Nabob of Arcot." 
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Chingleput, Chittoor, and North Arcot Districts. The Topdai- 
m&ns were a tribe of Kallars that lived on the hills near Tirupati 
and were skilful catchers of elephants*. Some of them were 
engaged by the Pallava kings of Conjeeveram as mahouts 
of the Palace elephants, and one of them, f with his people 
followed a Pallavarayar from Conjeeveram and had lands at 
Ambukk6vil or AJumbil, as it is called in old Tamil works and 
inscriptions, and some other villages assigned to him. 

Ambunadu also called AJumbil nadu formed originally one 
of the twelve independent small communities forming a sort of 
confederacy. It was a Tannara&unadu, that is, a district which 
had its own kings. 

From an inscription (P. S. I. 879 dated A. D. 1728) at 
Vellaimantapam in the Kolattiir taluk, the late Mr. Radha- 
krishna Aiyar concluded that “ the ruler (Ramasv^mi Top<Jaim^n 
of Kolatttir) seems to connect himself with the family of the 
well-known Vaiwava saint of the name of Tirumangai Alvkr”. 
The text of the inscription says that the Ton<Jaim&n n&ttkrs were 
the descendants of the families of the ministers of KaJJa Tiru¬ 
mangai A]var. I An Amm&chatram copper plate grant of 
Ramasvami Tondaim&n which gives the prasasti of the Top<Jai- 
mins confirms this claim that they were descendants of the eight 
followers of Tirumangai Ajvar. 

The inscriptions of the early Tondaiman rulers refer to 
them as belonging to the race of Indra, and the sept of K&iyapa 
( Kdiyapag6tra).§ 

‘ See pages 545—546 f. n. 

t Topdaimdn Cakravarti is the name of the Tonqlaimdn who came with 
a certain Vehkatacala Pallavariyar and settled at Ambukkdvil. 

t Kalla Tirumangai Alvdr mantri Vargattinu^aiya Vangisamdna ndUdril. 

§ P. S. I. 763, dated A. D. 1798, at Venpaimuttuppatti, and three copper 
plate grants of the reign of Vijaya Raghundtha ToPdaimdn (1789-1807). 
These copper plates were collected by Mr. N. P. Swaminatha Aiyar and 
deposited in the State Museum—The grants under reference are Nos. 25, 29, 
30 and 31.” We shall refer to them in future as the State Museum, Plates. 
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Settlements of other Kallar classes related to the Tondaimans. 

Along with the T6iidaimcins, nine other tribes settled in 
Ambilnadu. The distinguishing titles of the ten tribes are 
respectively the following:— 

1. Manikkirdn. 4. Kaduvetti. 

2. Panpikondran. 5. Menattaraiyan. 

3. Pirppanri kondran. 

These five were called the North Street men. 

6. Pallavardyan. 9. Kaliyiran. 

7. Tondaimdn. 10. Pdfpawji kondran. 

8. Rangiyan. 

These five were called the South Street men. 

These ten tribes were known as arasus or lords as distin¬ 
guished from kudi, subjects or serving people. The ten arasus 
are said to have brought with them to their new colony the 
following five kudi. 

1. Kurukkal —priests; 

2. Piccar —men in charge of the store-rooms of the 

temples: 

3. Kandiyar —garland-stringers for the temples: 

4. Melakarar —pipers and drummers; and 

5. Washermen and Barbers. 


After settling down in Ambilnadu, the colonists were joined 
by two fresh tribes of Kallars bearing the titles of Adaiya- 
valatijan and Kalingardn. The whole body then moved in 


different directions and founded 
the names of which are:— 

1. Pildviduti. 

2. Vadakkalur. 

3. Kalldkottai. 

4. Karambakkudi. 

5. Neivili. 


nine kuppams or settlements, 

G. Narahgiyanpatti. 

7. Ammanipatti. 

8. Panduvakkottai. 

9. Mangalavelldlaviduti. 
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From inscriptions and copper plates, we find that the 
Tondaimans were at first living peacefully with their follow¬ 
ers as agriculturists at Terkalur in Ambilnadu exercising the 
powers of Araiyars. The ten tribes mentioned above were 
worshippers of Siva, Gan4sa, and Vfra Makali Amman. The 
common meetings of all the Kallars of the Ambilnadu were held 
at the temples of these Gods. 

rAya tondaiman—the progenitor of the pudukkottai 

RULING HOUSE. 

While Srfranga Raya, King of Vijayanagar, and in theory 
“ suzerain of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura " was touring in this 
part of South India, one of his elephants got out of control and 
worked great havoc. Avadai Raghunatha Tondaiman, son of 
Paccai Tondaiman of Karambakkudi, captured the elephant 
with great skill, and conducted it to Srfranga Raya. The king 
was so much pleased with thp exploit that he conferred on 
Avadai Raghunatha Tondaiman the title of Rdya Rahuita Raya 
Vajridu Rdya Mannidu Raya so that the Tondaiman came to 
be called ever afterwards Rdya Tondaiman. The king 
granted him also some lands and many insignias of distinc¬ 
tion such as an elephant with howdah, another carrying a kettle¬ 
drum, a palanquin, a large drum, the iusignia of a Ganda- 
bhtrunda, (or the fabulous bird said to prey on elephants). Hags 
bearing the emblems of a lion, carp, Garuda and Hanuman, 
horses and umbrellas, the right to use torches in the day-time, 
and a couple of bards to go in front of his palanquin singing his 
praises.* 

In all the copper plates issued by the Tondaimans, Avadai 
Tondaiman is never mentioned by this name, but is always 
called “Raya Tondaiman, who got the title of Rdya from 
Srfranga Raya”. The first Tondaiman ruler of Pudukkottai 
inherited the title and called himself Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman (1686—1730 A. D.), and some of his successors also 
adopted it. 

* See the Tamil poem Rdya Tondaimdn Auurdgamdlai. 
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RAQHUNATHA RAYA TONpAIilAN (1686 to 1730 A.D.) 

Contemporary Rulers. 

Madura. 

Muttuvlrappa Rdyak III (1682 — 9). 

Mangammdl (2609— 1706). 

Vijayaranga Cokkandtha (1706 — 32). 

Tanjore. 

Shdhji (1664—1712). 

Sarabhdji I (1712—26). 

Tukkdji (1728—36). 

Ramnad. 

Raghundtha Tivar or Kilavan Situpati (1673 — 1708). 

Vijaya Raghundtha Tivar or Tiruvufaiya Situpati (1709 — 23). 

Tandar Tivar (1723—24). 

Bhavdni Sankar Tivar (1724 — 28). 

Ktltta Tivar or Kumdra Muttu Vijaya Raghundtha (l 72S — 34). 

Mysore. 

Cikka Diva Raja Wodeydr (1672 — 1704). 

Kanthlrava Wodeydr (1704 — 13). 

Dodda Krsna Rdja Wodeydr (1713—31). 

Raya Tondaiman had four sons of Che names of 
Raghunatha, Namana, Paccai and Perama, and also a daughter 
of the name of Kattali. Raghunatha and his brothers were 
brave men, skilled in hunting. Raghunatha was born in 1641 
and succeeded to his father's estate at Pil&viduti in 1661. 

Hi* early career.— 

His services to the Ndyak King of Tanjore . Vijayarighava 
Nayak of Tanjore, hearing of the personal strength and courage 
of Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, invited him to his court. 
Being a Kallar chief himself, Raghunatha was very useful 
in keeping under check the lawless Kallars who infested the 
road to Ramdsvaram and attacked the pilgrims. He rose 
higher and higher in service and held with credit positions 
of responsibility till about the clo$e of the Nayak rule in 
Tanjore. The Raja, in appreciation of his services, presented 
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the Toijdaim&n with horses, elephants, a necklaoe ■ with a 
diamond pendant and a large State sword named Periya 
Rdmd Bdnam which is preserved in the Palace, and also 
granted him a few villages near PilAviduti.* Raghunatha was 
a staunch Saivite, and, seeing that Vijaya Raghava Nayak was 
becoming a bigoted Vaigijava, gave up service under him and 
returned to his.estate. 

His services to the Nayak Kings of Madura-^Trichinopoly. 
Soon afterwards the Tondaiman distinguished himself in the 
service of the Niyak King of Madura by the help that he 
rendered (in 1682) to Rariga Ky§na Muttuvfrappa Nayak in 
preventing the Fort of Trichinopoly from falling into the hands 
of his enemies. Ip consequence of this service, the position of 
Raghunatha Toi^aiman as a chief became more dignified. The 
Ambilnadu Kallars became, through the favour of the Nayak, 
the heads of twelve districts under their chief, the Topdaim&n. 
It was probably at this time that Raghunatha Raya Tondaim&n 
was appointed as the Arasu Kdvalkar of Trichinopoly. 

How hi became Ruler of Ptidukkottai.^— 

The Setupati of Ramnad, Vijaya Raghunatha Kijavan 
Setupati (1673-1710 A. D.), hearing of the prowess of the 
Topdaim&ns, invited Raghunatha R&ya Tondaim&n and : his 
brother Namana Topdaiman to Ramnad and engaged them in 
military service. They were useful in subduing a number of 
Tuvans who were minor chieftains and had been giving the 
Setupati a good deal of trouble, and thus secured the esteem of 
the Setupati. Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman signalised him¬ 
self by performing two exploits and thus endeared himself to the 
Setupati. One of these was the capture of the State elephant 
of Tanjore, with the ruler of which State the Setupati was 
engaged in hostilities. The other was the subjugation of the 
PMavak&r of Ettaiyipuram. 

* The title of Vijaya prefixed to the names of the Tondaiman rulers of 
Pudukk6?tal was conferred by Vijaya Rdghava, the king of Tanjore, 
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At this time the Setupati fell in love with K&ttali, sister of 
the Toptjaim&n, and married her. She was the second wife of 
Kijavan Setupati, who is known to have had more than forty- 
seven wives. She was much attached to her husband and 
committed sati on his death in 1710. 

This marriage strengthened the ties of friendship between 
the ToiidaimJms and the Setupati. About this time, according 
to the Tondaimdn VamidvaH, one of the elephants of the Setupati 
got out of control, and Namana Toi?daim&n captured it with great 
dexterity and boldness and prevented much bloodshed. The 
incident still further enhanced the esteem of the Setupati for the 
Toijdaim&ns. 

Soon after this incident, the Top^aim&ns wanted to return 
to their estate. The Setupati desired to present Raghun&tha 
EAya Tondaim&n with a P&layam. He summoned to his camp 
at KAlaiy&rk6vil Seventelunta, the last of the Pallavar^yars, who 
had assumed the title of R&ja and ruled a small tract of land to 
the south of the Vellar as a feudatory of Ramnad. When the 
Setupati’s messengers approached the Pallavarayar’s camp at 
Kandadevi, he was engaged in worship and could not start 
immediately. The Setupati was provoked that the Pallava- 
r&yar should think more of his worship than of his duty to 
his lord, and, placing his son on his State elephant, 
directed him to march to Kandadevi and make an end of the 
Pallavar&yar. The prince met him on the banks of an urani at 
Kandadevi and had him seized by his men. The Pallavar&yar, 
finding resistance useless, put an end to his life* with the curse 
on his lips that the Setupatis should sooner or later lose all their 
sovereign rights. 

The Setupati then sent for a gold palanquin, and presenting 
it to the Topdaim&n and his brother, directed Ilandiri Ambala- 
kcLr, a military officer under him, to take them to Dharma Pillai, 

* On hearing this, the wives and children of the Pallavariynr committed 
suicide by throwing themselves into the Pallavan tank in front of the Palace. 
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the Sdtupati’s agent at Tirumayam, and there instal RaghunAtha 
a6 the ruler of the PaliavarAyar’s dominions which the agent 
promptly did. The S£tupati then gave a sword of honour to 
RaghunAtha which is still preserved in the Palace and called 
Cinna Rdma Bdnam, and a right-handed conch which is said 
to bring good fortune to its owner. 

An examination of the whole question tends to show that it 
was only a tract of land to the south of the VellAr that the 
ToijdaimAn got from the Setupati, and not the much more 
extensive dominion to the north of the river, ruled by the 
PallavarAyas. It may be supposed that with the help of the 
Setupati’s forces RaghunAtha RAya ToijdaimAn acquired the 
other territories of the PallavarAyar. 

His reign.—One of the first acts of RaghunAtha RAya after 
his installation was to reward those who had helped him in 
becoming the ruler of Pudukkdttai. He granted tracts of land to 
IlandAri AmbalakAr, and his friend, Nallakutti ValahkondAn, on 
condition that they should provide forces to help him in his 
wars. Dharina Pillai was appointed Commandant, and Kurunta 
Pillai the Kdriakartri or agent or minister. 

RaghunAtha RAya had six wives and seven mistresses. By 
the first wife he had a son named Periya (the elder) RAya 
TondAimAn, by the second wife, a son named Cinna (the 
younger) RAya ToijdaimAn, by the third, a son named Tirumalai 
ToijdaimAn, by the fourth a son named Muttu Vijaya 
ToijdaimAn and a daughter named PeriyanAyaki Ayi. The 
Tondaimdn Vamiavali mentions another son Vijaya. It is said 
that the Tojjdaiman had 32 sous, legitimate and illegitimate. 
He had a brother, Paccai, who lived with him. This valiant 
brother and the numerous sons constituted a force such as none 
of the neighbouring chieftains possessed. 

The Tondaiman’s successes in Travancore.—The NAyak 
ruler of Madura employed RaghunAtha RAya in military affairs 
and sent him against Travancore. From 1634 A. D. Travancore 
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had been paying an annual tribute to Madura. In 1697, owing 
to the disorderly state of the Madura kingdom, the Travancore 
King was unpunctual in remitting his usual tribute. In 1698 
Mafigammal, the Queen-Regent of Madura, sent against him a 
large army Under the command of Narasappayya, the Dalav&i. 
Raghuncitha Raya Tondaiman was one of the leaders of this army 
and distinguished himself in Travancore.. He conquered 
Kalkulam, Kambam and Gudalur, and returned with bronze 
guns * as trophies. m „*> 

He defeats the My sore. forces.—About this, time the 
Tondaimdn defeated the Mysore forces who besieged Trichinopoly. 

He helps the Nayaks in their war with Tanjore.—There 
was a dispute between the Mar&tha ruler of Tanjore and the 
N&yak ruler of Madura^—Triohinopoly about the lands near 
Tirukljattupalli, six miles from Koviladi, the possession of 
which was extremely important tQ the Tanjore country as its 
irrigation by the Kaveri and its branches is practically controlled 
by the Grand Anicut near this place. The Tondaiman rendered 
signal service to the N&yak, defeated the Tanjore army, and 
conquered the tract of country to the west of Tirukkattuppalli 
for Trichinopoly. From this date forwards (about 1700 A. D.), 
until Tanjore came into the hands of the English, we find the 
Tanjore R&j&s very often in difficulties with reference to the 
irrigation of the Tanjore Kingdom. B&16ji Pant, a Tanjore 
general, gathered an army of 2,000 cavalry evidently to chastise 
the Topdaiman for the loss of Tirukkittuppalji. The Topdaiman 
penetrated boldly into the enemy’s camp, scaled the ramparts of 
Pattukkdttai where Baldji Pant was stationed and forced him to 
evacuvate the fort. 

War with Tanjore and Ra/mnad.—The battle of Piraxyur. 
The RAj& of Tanjore then made an alliance with Tiruvudaiya 
S&upati of Ramnad who had 6uceeded Kijavap Setupati and 

* One of them with the name Raghundtha Bdnam inscribed on‘ the first 
reinforce and chase is now kept in the State Museum. Evidently it was 
renamed after the To0<^aim&n, 
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sent a large force, against the ToH<jLaimd-n under Hindu Rao 
a M&rdtha general. The Setupati also sent a force under 
one Indra Tevan*, who marched to Pudukkd.tfai through 
Tirumayam. The Maratha forces were stationed at Peraiyur, 
and the Maravare under Indra Tevan occupied the country 
to the south and south-east .:of the Pudukkot^ai town. 
The Tondaimdn in person, assisted by his five sons marched 
out from Pudukkottai to meet the enemy. In a sanguinary 
engagement he defeated the Marathas and Maj-avars, slaying 
Indra Tevan, the Raranad .general, and many others, and 
captured, several elephants, horses, palanquins, war-drums, etc. 
Tirumalai Tondaimdn distinguished himself in this battle more 
than bis father or any of his brothers. 

The Tondaiman subdues several poligars.—The Tondai¬ 
mdn next brought under subjection the poligars of Turaiyiir, 
Ariyalur, CJdaiydrpalayam and Yalikandapuram. These chief¬ 
tains must have refused to pay their tribute to the Madura 
Ndyak who evidently sent a force to collect the tribute with 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman as its leader. 

The Tondaimans very powerful at Trichinopoly.—The 

Tondaiman brothers had become so powerful that, according to 
the letters of the Madura Mission-to Rome, “by. 1711 the 
Topdaiman Raja had made himself formidable to the king of 
Madura himself,’’and by 1716 “owing to the dotage of the 
effeminate Ndyak ruler (Cokkandtha Ndyak) the Topdaiman 
had for a time become all powerful at Trichinopoly. Gbvind- 
appa Aiyar, the prime minister, soon after expelled the Tonddi- 
mdn.from the Court and forced him to stay within the limits of 
his own dominion. 

* This incident is referred to in two dance-songs, Ambundltu Valanddn 
and Venkanna Serraikdr Valanddn. 

Qpmihm QfiitAitmL-iarmi," 

"The Tondaimin who opposed and killed Indra T6yan and others, wh 

inarched fearlessly to the Kavinad tank,” 
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The Tondaiman helps Tanjore against Ramnad.— 

About the year 1720, the R4jfi of Tanjore, from whom 
Kilavan S6tupati had wrested Arant4Agi and some other places, 
gained over the Toi?4&imiln to' his side and declared war against 
Tiruvu<Jaiya T6var, successor of Kilavan 84tupati. The S6tupati 
went out to meet the allied' forces at ArantilAgi. Some 
indecisive actions were fought. An epidemic broke out in the 
oamp of the Bltupati which carried off many of his sons and 
wives, and he himself contracted the disease which proved fatal 
shortly after he was brought to Bamnad. 

Civil War in Ramnad. Acquisition of Tirumayam. S4tu- 
pati Tiruvutfaiya T6var died in 1723, nominating Tanda 
Tdvar as his successor. The accession of this Sltupati was 
oontested by Bhavini Sankar, an illegitimate Bon of Kilavan 
S6tupati. Upon this Tanda T£var applied for assistance to 
■the King of Madura and also to the Toij<Jaim&iJ promising to 
cede to the latter, if successful, the districts of Kij&nilai and 
Tirumayam. He obtained the required assistance within a few 
days, and proceeded to besiege his rival in Arant&Agi 
who, unable to cope with the forces against him, gave up the 
contest for a time and fled to Tanjore. 

Tirumayam, to the south of the VeU&r, whether it had 
been held before as a fief or not, now became an integral part 
of the Pudukk6tt&i State. 

The Tondaiman’s conquests end annexations *—About 
this time, seeing that Bamnad was under weak rulers, the 
TomJaim4n set about to oonquer the lands in the south-west of 
;fhe State. Lands to the west of Virichijai belonged to Piicoi 
/Uflyak of Marungitpuri, and those about Ponnamar&vati 
belonged to Bommi N&yak of Karidalpattu—Vkr&ppiir. Soon 
after Baghunitha Rfcya Top<jaim&n received the grant of 
Tirumayam, he took the lands about Ponnamar&vati and to tbo 
north of Pir&nmalai, and extended his territory to the present 
south-'western limits of tha State. His conquests included 
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Vir&chilai and OliyamaAgalain; the people of VArpat{u 
voluntarily placed themselves under the Topdaiman, as they 
hoped to find him a better ruler than Bornmi N&yak. 

The Topdaiman thus became the ruler of almost the 
whole of the modern Tirumayam Taluk with the exception 
of the Kfianilai firka. On the eastern side he built a fort at 
Miratnilai in about 1710 A. D. presumably to prevent the 
ingress of hostile forces from the east, where there were constant 
feuds between the Raja of l'anjore and the Setupati. 

The Tondaiman’s charitie*.-The Topdaiman was a devoted 
worshipper of Siva, but was tolerant and even kind to people of 
other religions. Though he established Saivaism in the State, he 
granted in 1718 Kadayakkudi, and with Nainana Topdaiman, 
Tirupplir and some other villages to Vaiepava Brahmins rent- 
free. A -village of the name of P6ram was granted to Brahmins 
in 1728 A. D. in the name of his son Tirumalair4va Topdaipian, 
who distinguished himself in the P4raiyiir engagement. A 
part of the temple at Kndumiyimalai was built by Raghunatha 
Raya Topdaiman, and another by his minister Kuruuta Pillai. 
The choultries in the Pudukkottai town and at Tirumayam were 
probably founded by this ruler. 

The Topdaiman was very kind to the Christians, and in 
1711 when the bishop of Sin Thome was paying the first 
pastoral visit to Avur, he went there to visit His Lordship 
and treated him with great honour. In 1713 he granted 
a charter to the Father at Aviir promising Christian 
debtors that sought refuge in the Church there*freedom from 
arrest. In 1716, however, the fine Church at Aviir was 
destroyed owing to the incitement of the village officers, who had 
always been hostile to the Christians. For the next ten years— 
from 1717 to 1727—the Pudukkottai State was such a safe 
plaoe that it afforded refuge to the persecuted Christians and 
Missionaries of the neighbourhood, notably during a fierce 
persecution raised in Trichinopoly in 1727 by a man of the 
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Mudali caste, the agent of the new Brahmin prime minister, 
N&raiiappa Aiyar. What the Mudali most desired was to 
persecute one of the Missionaries, Fr. Bertholdi, who as often 
as he was pursued, retired to the Toijdaiman’s territory and 
thus escaped molestation at his hands. This shows that the 
Toi?<Jaim4n had become practically independent of the Nciyak 
rulers. 

A terrible famine in the State—There was a terrible 
famine in the State in 1709, the like of which the country had 
not experienced probably for centuries. Father Bertholdi who 
worked for many years at Aviir, and his successor, Father Joseph 
Veyra, who on his ministration had travelled all over the State 
and could have well observed the effect of the famine which was 
only just ending in 1730, have recorded that not one-thirtieth 
of the population survived. The price of rice which was 
ordinarily one panam for eight marakkdls rose to four panama 
per marakkal. 

Character of the Tondaiman. His death.—Enough has 
been said to show that the Tondaimin, who was noted for his 
bravery, intrepidity and bodily strength, was far in advance of 
his time in his impartiality, fair-mindedness and general 
character. He died in 1730. All his legitimate sons and several 
of the illegitimate sons were now dead. A brother, Paccai Toi?dai- 
min, three illegitimate sons and four legitimate grandsons, 
remained alive. There was no likelihood of a peaceful succession 
to the RAj. The Tofldaim&n wished his eldest grandson, Vijaya 
RaghunAtha, -to be the future ruler of the country. To 
ensure this, he summoned IlandAri Ambalak&ran and Avudai- 
yappa S4rvaikaran to his bedside and in their presence 
presented the State signet-ring and his own ear-rings to his eldest 
grandson, Vijaya Raghun&tha, enjoining on the two Sardirs the 
duty of supporting the. young Tol?<Jaiin4n against his rivals and 
enemies. The Sard&rs promised to carry out his wishes. The 
Toijdaim&n passed away shortly after this. 
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Inscriptions of the reign .— 

It is difficult to say how many of the undated inscriptions 
in modern Tamil published in the “ Text and Chronological list 
of inscriptions of the Pudukkdttai State ” belong to the 
TondaimAn period. P. S. I. 877, an inscription at Tiruppur in 
the Kolattur Taluk, is dated in the “Chronological list"' in 
S. 1631—Tamil year Parabhava. 1 The Tamil year and the 
astronomical data correspond to S. 1609; the date of the 
inscription mufet therefore be A. D. 1687. P. S. I. 976, an undated 
inscription at Peraiyur, refers to the settlement by RaghunAtha 
Raya Tondaiman of a dispute between the Pallars and Paraiyars 
of the villages in KAnanAdu. P. S. I. 1089, another undated 
inscription, records,that the mantapam before the Melaikovil at 
KudumiyAmalai was the gift of this ruler. 

tondaimAns of KOLATTUR. 

We shall digress a little to study the fortunes of the 
Kolattur line of TondaimAns. 

About the time that RaghunAtha RAya became ruler of 
Pudukkottai, Namana TondaimAn, his brother, became ruler of 
Kolattiir. The Pbligar of NAgalApuram in Tmnevelly District 
had become insubordinate to the NAyak ruler of Madura and 
refused to pay the usual tribute. The NAyak ruler, who had 
already received substantial help from the TondaimAns, directed 
Namana to proceed to NAgalApuram and bring its chieftain under 
subjugation. Namana TondaimAn defeated the chieftain and 
some other Poligars that had allied themselves with him, such as 
Puli Tevan and Kattabomma NAyak, and brought them again 
under the rule of the NAyaks of Madura. He returned to 
Trichinopoly which was then the capital of the Madura kingdom 
and respectfully placed before the NAyak the horses, elephants, 
etc., which he had captured or received as presents from the 
refractory chiefs whom he. had defeated. The NAyak King, 
Raiiga Kj-gna Muttu Vfrappa (1682-89), was so much pleased 
with the way in which the affair had been managed that he made 
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Namana ruler over the tract of land about Kolattiir. The 
Toijcjaim&n was 80 loyal a feudatory that he called himself Ranga 
KfQJja Muttu Vfrappa Namana Toijdaim&n after his N&yak over- 
lord. He received from the Nkyak King various presents and 
marks of distinction such as the use of Hags bearing the emblems 
of Hanumdn and Garuda, use of torches in the day-time, kettle 
drums and other instruments carried on elephants, war drums, 
and a suite of dancing girls. 

So about the year 1690, we find Raghun&tha R&ya 
Toijdaim&n ruling at Pudukk6ttai and Namana Toijdaim&n 
ruling at Kolattiir. The letters of the Madura Mission to Rome 
speak of these as “ The Totjdaim&n ’’ and “ Cinna Toijqlaiman.” 

Namana Tondaiman’s subjugation of the Visenginattu 

Kallars. The Vfdefigin&ttu Ka)lars were particularly troublesome 
to the N&yaks owing to their lawless habits and their obstinate 
refusal to pay the Government dues. The N&yak ruler pitched 
upon Namana Topdaim&n as the proper person to punish these 
Kallars. Namana encountered them at Puliyiir, defeated them 
and put their leaders to death. 

Annexation of Perambur and Kattalur. Vijaya Ranga 
Cokkan&tha N&yak found that the Kallar retainers of the 
Totydaim&n, could be of great help to him and reposed full 
confidence in him. The Kaijijaliir (Kattaliir) chieftain, a 
personal enemy of the Toijdaiin&n, had been for a time in disgrace 
at the N&yak court. The Niyak deprived him of his principality, 
which he transferred to the Toijtjaim&n as a personal appanage. 
Aviir and the neighbouring villages were made over in 1707 
to the Toijdaiman, as a mark of favour by the N&yak king. The 
Missionaries of Aviir were afraid that the Toijqlaiman would 
resort to a bitter persecution of the Christians. This foreboding 
however proved false. 

Annexation of Viralimalai and Ammankuricchi. After 
acquiring the principality of P6r&rabiir and Kattaliir, Namana 
Toptjaiman became the neighbour of the chieftain of Kumaravadi, 
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who owned the Vir&limalai country which had originally belonged 
to the chieftains of Pdr&mbtir and Kattaltir. About the year 
17J1 the Toh<Jaim4n had several encounters with the Kum&ra- 
vidi chief, finally overcame him, and annexed Vir&limalai to 
his dominion. 

In this way Namana became ruler of more or less the whole 
of the modern Kojattiir Taluk. About this time he had obtained 
permission from the Niyak King to subjugate Pticci N&yak of 
Marufig^puri. He then with the help of his brother Raghun&tha 
R4ya of Pudukk6t{ai, defeated him and seized from him his 
capital Ammankuricchi and some other villages. 

Namana Tondaiman as Ruler. Namana Toi^aiman was 
a charitable chief who was intent on promoting the good of his 
people. He built a Vishu temple and a Siva temple at Kolattlirt 
and made grants of land to the temple of the God Gan4sa a, 
P£r&mbtir*, and through his agent Gdaiyappa S6rvaik4r to the 
Yefikatdsa Perum&l kdvil at Vfr&lur.t He built the calfngula of 
the big tank at KolatttirJ. In his time a number of villages 
were given away to Brahmins—for example, Ucchani, Tirupptir 
(in the Kolatttir Taluk) and Amm&chatram. 

Ramaevami Tondaiman of Kolattur. Namana Topd&i- 
m&n was succeeded by his son RAmaBvami Tofld&im&n who died 
in 1736. R&masv&mi Toi?(Jaim4n, like his father, called himself 
after the N&yak ruler of Madura— Vijaya Rafiga Cokkanitha 
R4inasv4mi Togdaimin.g He married MuttalakammfLl, one of 
the foster-daughters of MaiigammM, the Queen-Regent of Trichi- 
nopoly, and received as her dowry five villages. 

Rimasvftmi Topdaimin was a peaceful ruler, not caring 
for wars or extension of territory. The S6rvaik4rs of Aijdak- 
kujam and N&figuppatti seem to have helped him greatly 

• P. 8. I. 920. (A. D. 1713). 

t P. 8. I. 916. (A. D. 1711). 

X P. 8. I. 1096. 

j Of. P. 8. I. 879 and the copper plate grants of the reign. 

97 
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in keeping bis p&layam in order and peace. For the convenience 
of pilgrims to Ram6svaram, he built Chatrams—one at 
Nalliir, another at. Kalam&viir in 1728, for the maintenance of 
which the village of PaUattuppatti was set apart,* and a third 
at Amm&chatram + in 1730 in the name of his wife Muttalakam- 
mil, for the upkeep of which several villages were allotted. He 
formed an agraharam round Ammachatram [ importing 
Brahmins, who were given rent-free lands, and he also granted as 
sarvamdnyam two villages named Cbandanathakuricchi (1724) 
and N&njiir or Namanarayasamudram (1734). He is mentioned 
as ‘ having developed a marked respect and veneration for 
the Christian religion, its doctrines, ceremonies and symbols, and 
especially that of the Cross. ’ ?.. 

The end of the Kolattur line of Tondaimans. Bamasvami 
Tondaim&n was succeeded by his son, Namana Tondaiman II. 
Not much is known of this ruler. In his time, perhaps even 
earlier in his father’s time, Pudukkottai had become very much 
more powerful than Kolattur and overshadowed it. We have 
an abundance of records relating to Pudukkdttai in the years 
1750—1760, and these show that during this period Kolattiir 
did not exist as a separate State. We must therefore conclude 
that Kolattur was annexed to ; Pudukkdttai and ceased to be a 
separate State sometime between 1740 and 1750. Namana was 
a weak-minded prince and had no legitimate son. He had a 
ooncubine for whom he built a palace at Kolattiir, called 
Kannampatti Aranmanai, now in ruins. By her he had a son 
to whom he foroed the Sardkrs to pay the respectB due to a 
heir-apparent. ThiB disgusted the Sard&re who appealed to 
the Toiidaim&n at Pudukk6t{ai to take over Kolattiir under his 
rule. The latter deposed Namana, sent him to Tirumayam as a 
State prisoner and annexed Kolattiir. § 

• P. 8.1. 879. 

t State Museum Plates No. 23. 

t Ammachatram copper plate grant. 

$ These details are taken from Mr. Venkat Rao’s unpublished Manual, 
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VIJAY A BAGHUNATHA RAYA TONDAIMAN ( 1730-17-69 A. D.). 

Contemporary Rulers. 

Madura. 

Vijaya Rahya Cokkandtha (1706 — 32). 

Mindk ?i (1732—36). 

(Canda Sdhib proclaimed himself Ruler-1737). 

Carnatic. 

Dost Alt (died 1742). 

Safdar Alt and his son (1742). • j 

Anvar-ud-dtn (1742 — 1749). 

(Dispute between Muhammad Ali and Canda Sdhib.) 

Muhammad Ali (1752—1795). 

Tanjore. 

Tukkdji (1728—36). 

£kdji II (1736—37). 

Sujan Bdi (1737—38). 

Shdhuji (1738—39). 

Pratdp Singh (1739 —65). 

Tuljdji (1763—87). 

Ramnad. 

Kutta Tivar or Kumdra Muttu Vijaya Rayhundtha (1728 — 34). 

Muttu Kumdra Rayhundtha (1734 — 47). 

Rdkka Tivar (1747—48). 

Sella Tivar (1748—60). 

Muttu Rdmalihga (1760 — 72). 

Mysore. 

Cdma Rdja Wodeydr VII (1731—34). 

Kr?na Rdja Wodeydr II (1734—66). 

(Hyder All Khan was the real ruler between 1761 and 1762). 

Governors of Fort St. Georye. 

Thomas Saunders (1750 —55). 

Georye Piyot (1755 — 63). 

Robert Palk (1763—*67). t . : „•*. . ;? 

Charles Bourchier (1767 — 70). 

Dispute for Succession. Paccai Toijdaim&n, a brother of 
the last ruler, opposed the succession of Vijaya Raghunitha and 
applied to Ramasv&mi Toijdaiman of Kojatttir for help. 
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Avudaiyappa Servaik&r and Iland&ri Ambalakir installed Vijaya 
Raghun&tha TopdaimAn in the temple of Brhadambi at Tirugo- 
karnam, and shortly afterwards made the necessary preparations 
to march against Paccai Toi)daim4n at Ku^umiy&m&lai. 
Meanwhile Paccai Tondaim&n and his forces had reduced several 
villages and committed all sorts of havoc wherever they went. 
The two generals of Pudukk6ttai soon completed their prepara¬ 
tions and marched against the enemy. They encountered the 
forces of Paccai Tondaim4n, which were led by Kumara 
Kaliyar&n, an officer from Kolatttir, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The Kaliyar&n himself was killed, and the wreck of 
his troops fled in different directions. Paccai Tofldaiman took 
refuge in the temple at Kudumiyamalai. The generals laid 
siege to it, and at last he surrendered and was sent to the Fort 
of Tirumayam where he was kept as a State prisoner. The 
Sard&rs returned to Pudukkdttai in great triumph. In 
recognition of the services that Avudaiyappa Servaikar rendered, 
he was styled Ara&u nilainiruttina Avudaiyappa Sdrvaikdr or 
‘Avudaiyappa Servaikar who established the R4j.’ The two 
villages of Mirattunilai and Opangudi were set apart for the 
support of Paccai Tondaim&n. 

Creation of Two Jagirs. One of the first acts of the new 
ruler was the grant of Jagfrs to two of his brothers, RAja'gdpala 
Toijdaim&n and Tirumalai Tondaim&n, who were to him ‘like 
his two arms.’ This was a politic step, which made friends of 
near relatives, who might have otherwise been induced to openly 
or secretly oppose the ruler. Each of them received a tract of 
land estimated to yield a revenue of 20,000 pon or about 
Rs. 25,000. 

The end of the Civil war in the Nay ale Kingdom. Its 

repurcussion on Pudukkdttai. Rahga Kj-^na Cokkanfttha Niyak of 
Madura died without issue in 1731, leaving his kingdom by will to 
the first of bis eight wives, Mfnakgi, who appointed two of her 
brothers to administer the kingdom. These began by forcing 
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N&ragappa Aiyar, the late minister, and his friends in office to 
refund the enormous sums that they had embezzled. These 
Brahmins to avenge themselves called back from exile Bahg&ru 
Tirumalai, a cousin of the late King, who had till then entirely 
eschewed politics, and gave him hopes of obtaining the crown. All 
the feudatory chiefs of the Niyak rulers including the Tofldaiman, 
to whom attractive promises were made, joined the Pretender. 
About this time (in 1732), the Nawab of Arcot, who considered 
the N4yak Kingdoms of Tanjore and Trichinopoly as subject to 
him, sent an expedition to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South. The leaders of this expedition were Safdar Ali Khan, 
the Nawab’s son, and his nephew, Canda Sahib. These took 
Tanjore by storm, and, after a victorious campaign in Madura 
and Travancore, assembled their forces near Trichinopoly. 
Instead of the two contending parties headed by the Queen and 
the Pretender joining together and driving out the Mussalmans, 
the Pretender made overtures to Safdar Ali, and Mfn&kiji, the 
Queen, to Canda Sahib. Meanwhile the Pretender, Bangiru 
Tirumalai, through the good offices of his Brahmin supporters, 
gathered an army, to which the feudatory chiefs including the 
Tofldaim&n sent contingents, and secured the help of the 
Mysoreans also. His minister, N&rariappa Aiyar, marched 
against Madura and after some reverses succeeded in taking the 
fortress. Trichinopoly was next besieged, and terms of peace 
were arranged with the Queen. There were thus for a time 
practically two rulers in the N4yak kingdom—a King in Madura 
'and a Queen at Trichinopoly. Soon afterwards the Pretender 
was taken prisoner to Ajcot by Canda Sahib, and Mfnhksi was 
the sole ruler. 

Owing to a serious failure of rain the civil war was succeeded 
by a famine in the State. But the greatest scourge to the 
ToQ<Jaim£n’s country proved to be the auxiliary troops that 
roamed about the country setting the villages on fire, driving away 
the cattle and destroying the crops. The Jesuit Mission letters 
describe the situation as follows:—“It is not easy to recount the 
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ravages of the civil war in the Aur residence ; but ohe can form 
an idea of it from the fact that five armies, viz., those of the 
Queen (Minatchi), of the King, her rival, of the Mayssurians, of 
the Tanjorians and of the Moghuls, were for several months 
encamped in. the territory, and that there was not the least trace 

of discipline among the soldiery.....” The church at Avur was 

the asylum of the people of the place and of the surrounding 
villages; for all who took refuge in it esoaped the insults of the 
soldiers. But it was with great difficulty that the missionary 
was able to save his church. • > 

The Muslim army that came to the help of the Rapi ipyaded 
the territory of the Ton^aiman, a supporter of the Pretender, 
and a party of them pitched their camp at Avtir. Canda Sahib 
pitched his tents near the bed pf the Kavin&d tank near Tirugo- 
karnam, destroyed the bunds of the tank, opened fire from the 
fort of K&likudi,* destroyed the Palace of Pudukkdttai, filled the 
town with his men -and plundered the Treasury. The R4ja waq 
taken for safety by Ilandiri Ambalak&r to the forests of Mapip- 
pallam, to the east of the town, and brought back after all danger 
was over. 

The Muslim army showed no desire to return to Arcot. 
They’ marched in 1 1735 towards Madura and received a deputation 
of the malcontents petitioning for the retuni of the Pretender. 
Bahgiru Tirumala was consequently brought back from ArcoH, 
and after his arrival the siege of Trichinopoly began. ‘ The 
Muslims captured the town and kept the Queen in confinement. 
They then brought out the Pretender and decorated him with 
the vain title of King. Shortly afterwards they made the puppet 
King prisoner once more and conferred the empty royal dignity 
on the Queen, whom they (in 1737) locked up in her palace and 
proclaimed Canda Sahib ruler of the kingdom. The Queen 
shortly afterwards poisoned herself. 

• This fort was near Adapp4kkar4n chatram, bnt there are no traces of 
it now. ' " 
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Ananda Row's invasion of Pudukkdttai.- During the Trichi- 
nopoly Civil war, the Tanjore R&ja had supported the Queen, 
and the Tondaiman, the Pretender. The former obtained the 
approval of the N&yak Queen to an invasion of Pudukkdttai. 
Ananda Row, the Tanjore General, occupied the whole of the 
Tondaiman’s territory and besieged the fortress of Tirumayam. 
He kept on pressing the siege by force and by cunning, by 
promises and by intrigues,-until at last, all his efforts to capture 
the fortress having proved vain, he was obliged to raise the siege 
and hurriedly lead back his army to meet other enemies at 
Tanjore. The Tondaiman returned to his capital in October, 
1734, after an absence therefrom of about fifteen months. 

The Tondaiman attacks the Tanjore Zaminddrs. The 
Tondaiman at this time attacked some tributary chiefs of 
Tanjore, the Zamind&r of Nagaram, the Zamind&r of Pilaya- 
vanam and the Jigfrdar of VAr&ppur. The J4gfrdir, a 
Brahmin of the name of Raghava Aiyangar, was killed by one 
Kakkai( = crow) Tiruman, one of Tondaiman’s men, so that 
the Tondaimin found no difficulty in subjugating the greater 
part of the J&gfr and annexing it to his dominion. About this 
time, the Tondaiman seized some villages now in the south¬ 
eastern part of the State from the Zamind&r of Pilayavanam, 
and some others now in the eastern part from the Zamind4r 
of Nagaram and added them to Pudukkdttai. Thus about 
A. D. 1735 Pudukkdttai and Kojatttir together were as large as 
the present State exclusive of the Kfl&nilai firka, which the 
Tondaiman got from the British in A. I). 1803 as will be shown 
later. 

Canda Sdhib's administration of the Nayak Kingdom. Canda 
Scihib placed his two brothers in the strongest towns dependent 
on his sovereignty—Buda S&hib in Madura and Sadak Sihib in 
Dindigul. His success was viewed with hostility at Arcot; he 
determined however not to throw 7 off his allegiance to the Nawab 
be*ore he should be openly attacked, Meanwhile the Nizam was 
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viewing with resentment the increase of the power of the Nawab, 
and the Peshwa was preparing to invade the Carnatic to collect 
the Chouth that had fallen in arrears for many years. He was 
encouraged in this by the Nizam himself who wanted to see the 
Nawab of Arcot and Canda Sahib humbled. 

In 1741, R&ghtiji Bhonsle and Fateh Singh two of the 
foremost Maratha generals invaded the Trichinopoly province, 
killed the two brothers of Canda Sahib who had advanced to 
Trichinopoly to help their brother, captured the fort and returned 
to Sat&ra, taking Canda Sahib with them as captive. In this 
war the Toiidaimdn helped the Mar&thas against Canda Sahib. 
His men scaled the walls of the fort of Trichinopoly and hoisted 
the Maratha standard there. The Tondaiman Vamsavali says 
that the Tondaiman was admired for his valour by Fateh Singh 
and was awarded the title of Vajridu or “ The Brave Warrior.” 

The Nizam in the South. Asafjah, the Nizam-ul-Mulk of 
Hyderabad, thought it was high time for him to re-assert his 
authority in Southern India and marched therefore to the 
Carnatic with an army of 80,000 horse, and 200,000 foot. 

He reached Trichinopoly in March 1743, and besieged the 
city which was in the possession of the Mar&thas. In September 
1743; he captured Trichinopoly, and soon after Madura. To 
punish the Kallars who made nightly irruptions into his camp, 
he sent to all parts of the Kallar country strong bodies of 
cavalry that laid the country waste. 

The Tondaiman'8 interview with the Nizam. According to 
the Tondaimdn Vamiavali, the Tondaiman enjoyed about this 
time the honour of an interview with the Niz&m. The poem 
says that “ with kettle drums sounding, he was received 
by the Niz&m, the representative of the Delhi 1 P&dsh&h 
and that in his Court all the titles won by his forefathers 
were fully confirmed.” The Niz&m held a grand Darbar at 
which several princes and chiefs paid their homage to him. 
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The Toijdaimin marched to the Darbar tent, causing his drums 
to be beaten till he reached the very entrance. In the course of 
his conversation with the Toijdaiman, the Niz&m caught sight 
of his sword which appeared to him to be bound round clumsily 
with cords. This amused the Niz&m who asked the Tondaim&n 
how he could conveniently use such a sword if suddenly attacked. 
The Tondaim&n spoke not, but gave a dexterous tap to 
the sword with the tip of his thumb. Up flew the sword, 
piercing the tent cloth overhead. The astonished Niz&m asked 
the Tondaimdn what favour he wanted. The Topdaim&n 
desired the addition of the province of IMpptir to his dominion, 
a favour which the Niz&m at once granted. The territory thus 
acquired did not long remain in his hands, for he presented it to 
Nawab Muhammad Ali as his consort’s pin-money. 

Another Mardtha Invasion. In 1746, the Mar&thas again 
invaded the whole of the Madura Kingdom. At the beginning 
of March, they were all round Trichinopoly. The Missionaries 
of Avtir and other Roman Catholic centres had to take refuge at 
KuGPampatU, and the people of Malaiyadippatti moved with 
their cattle and furniture to the gorges of the N&rttimalai hills. 
A month later the Marathas were driven away from all the 
country round by the Muslims at Trichinopoly, and the Kallars 
attacked their camp, where they had gathered up the produce 
of their raids,—in particular, large herds of cattle,—and 
carried everything away. 

Grant of Kildnilai to the Tondaiman. In 1749, the R4j& 
of Tanjore sent M4n6ji to attack Arant&ngi, a strong and 
important fort, the possession of which had long been in 
dispute between the Rajas of Tanjore and the Sdtupatis. 
M«tn6ji, finding his own forces insufficient, applied for help to the 
Toi?daim&n, who stipulated, in return, for the cession of the 
Kflinilai Fort and district, valued at 30,000 rupees a year. 
Arant&ngi was reduced, and the Topdaimkn, taking possession of 
the Fort of Kflinilai and the district around it, pressed M&ndji 
for the patents of cession under the seal of the R4ja of Tanjore, 
98 
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But the King disavowed the act of the general, telling him that 
he had exceeded the limits of his authority in making the contract 
with the Toijdaiman. On this M&ndji purloined the use of the 
seal and delivered, according to his promise, the patents thus 
apparently authenticated. 

The famous War of Succession in the Carnatic. In 1749 
began the famous war for the succession to the Carnatic throne 
between Anvar-ud-dfn and his son Muhammad Ali on the one 
side and Canda Sahib on the other, which ultimately proved to 
be a war for the mastery of Southern India between the English 
and the French. Canda Sahib was, before the commencement 
of the war, a State prisoner at Satara. Dupleix, the French 
Governor, who knew his abilities, arranged for his release, 
whereupon Canda Sahib appeared in the Carnatic with a small 
army furnished by the Marathas. Soon after the war .began, 
Anvar-ud-dfn was slain in battle, and Canda Sahib succeeded him 
as Nawab. Muhammad Ali, one of the sons of Anvar-ud-dfn.fled 
to Trichinopoly, where he proclaimed himself Nawab. The 
astute Dupleix, recognised that upon the capture of Trichi¬ 
nopoly and of Muhammad Ali depended the permanent 
supremacy of the French in the Carnatic, and decided to help 
Canda Sahib with a large force and an advance of a large sum of 
money. 

Muhammad Ali applies to the English Company for help. 
Canda Sahib now appeared to be all powerful, and Muhammad 
Ali, appealed to the Governor of Madras for assistance, in return 
for which he offered to cede a large territory near Madras and 
further to defray the expenses of the war. The English, who 
had hitherto been rather indifferent, recognised that their only 
chance of safety lay in their supporting the cause of Muhammad 
Ali, and the assistance for which he had asked was granted to 
him on his own terms. An army was sent to help him under 
Captain Cope and Captain Gingen (1751). The English also 
wrote to the Tondaiman stating that they were in alliance 
with Muhammad Ali, whereupon the Tondaimin sent under 
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Sinnannan S4rvaik4r a force of 400 horse and 3,000 Kallar 
infantry to Trichinopoly. 

Siege of Arcot. The troops of Canda S&hib outnumbered 
Muhammad Ali’s by ten to one and the English battalion did.not 
exceed 600 men, whereas the French soldiers numbered 900. 
Matters looked very grave, when Captain Clive attacked Arcot 
and thus compelled Canda Sahib to send a large part (4,000 men) 
of his force from Trichinopoly to relieve that town. It was 
captured by Clive after a siege of about seven weeks. 

Muhammad Ali's alliance with the Regent of Mysore. 
Muhammad Ali, without the knowledge of the English, now 
formed (November, 1761) an alliance with the Mysore General, 
Regent Nanjaraj or Nandiraja promising to cede to him on 
becoming Nawab all the tract of land from Trichinopoly to Cape 
Comorin. The R4ja of Tanjore, who had till then been 
wavering, now declared for Muhammad Ali and sent a force 
to help him. Muhammad Ali’s prospects thus became brighter. 

Canda Sahib slain. Major Lawrence and Captain Clive 
arrived about this time (March, 1752) at Trichinopoly and the 
French and Canda S4hib had to give up the 6iege of the fort. 
Canda S4hib was soon afterwards captured, and his head, which 
was cut off by Manoji* the Tanjore general, was sent to Muham¬ 
mad Ali (June, 1752). The war seemed to have come to a close. 
Major Lawrence soon afterwards left Trichinopoly, leaving a 
small force in the fort under the command of Captain Dalton. 

The Mysore Regent claims the Trichinopoly country. The 
death of Canda Sihib and the defeat of the French did not, 
however, as might have been expected, close the war. The 
Regent of Mysore now declared that the Nawab had sworn to 
deliver Trichinopoly to him in consideration of his alliance, and 
now that Canda S&hib was dead and the French were defeated, 
he claimed the fulfilment of the promise. The English, from 
whom this agreement had been carefully concealed, were 
mortified to hear of it. 
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Nandar&j was not to be put off and he formed the plan of 
reducing the garrison at Trichinopoly by starvation. The city 
was strongly blockaded by the Regent’s army, and all means of 
obtaining provisions from the surrounding country were cut off. 

The war was more or less a series of skirmishes for the 
supply of provisions to the fort, and the English found it 
very necessary to keep an open communication between 
Trichinopoly and the territory of the “ Gentoo Prince Tonde- 
man ” which was “ esteemed a granary of provisions for the 
garrison and the camp 

It was in these circumstances that the Topdaiman showed 
his unswerving attachment to the cause of the Nawab and the 
English, by supplying the necessary provisions to the garrison 
during the siege. 

Dupleix, finding this a good opportunity for improving the 
position of the French, proclaimed Raja S&hib, son of Canda 
Sahib, Nawab of the Carnatic, and sent French soldiers to help 
the Mysore Regent against the English at Trichinopoly (1753). 
The Mysoreans intercepted a party of sepoys who had been sent 
into the Tondaimhn’s country for provisions. The Regent 
also bribed the chiefs and officers of the Tondaimin and 
induced them to withhold the supply of provisions. The 
Tondaiman wrote to Madras explaining the attitude of the 
Regent and soliciting a speedy despatch of a European detach¬ 
ment for the relief of Trichinopoly. Major Lawrence arrived 
there in May, 1753, persuaded the King of Tanjore to help 
Muhammad Ali, and took steps to open communications with 
Tanjore and the Tondaiman’s country for provisions. 

To secure communication with Pudukk6£tai, he occupied 
the intrenched camp at Fakir’s Tope to the south of the 
Trichinopoly town. In July, 1753, the Nawab undertoos a 
journey to the Tondaiman’s country to expedite the despatch of 
provisions. When they reached the Golden Rock near Trichi¬ 
nopoly, the enemy surrounded them, and in a general action 
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which ensued the Nawab was successful. Some days after this, 
Major Lawrence marched against the Mysoreans, and an engage¬ 
ment with them resulted in a complete victory over the French 
and the Mysoreans and the capture of the Golden Rock to the 
south of Trichinopoly. Thus by the determined and desperate 
gallantry of a handful of men the battle of the Golden Rock 
was won and Trichinopoly was saved. The enemy retreated 
and communications were opened with the Toijdaimkn and the 
Tanjore country. About the middle of September, 1753, there 
was again scarcity in camp and no convoys could be brought in 
without risking a general engagement; it was necessary 
therefore to engage the enemy with the utmost promptitude. 
Mainly as a result of a sudden attack which sucessfully 
repulsed the enemy who fled leaving behind large quantities of 
stores, Major Lawrence was able to get six months’ provision 
in December, 1753. The enemy forces now attempted to take 
the fort by night, but were completely repulsed. 

In February, 1754, the English sent a large detachment 
to escort about 3,000 bullocks loaded with military stores and 
provisions. It consisted of 100 grenadiers, 80 other Europeans, 
four field-pieces and 800 sepoys, and was inadequate to the 
protection of the convoy. The whole convoy—guns, military 
stores and £ 7,000 in money—was captured by the enemy. This 
was by far the severest blow that the English troops suffered 
during the course of the war. 

Soon after this the R4ja of Tanjore ceased to send provi¬ 
sions, and discouraged his merchants from supplying them any 
longer. The Toijdaim&n’s country therefore remained once 
again the only source for provisions. The French attempted in _ 
March, 1754 to attack the Magazines at Kfraniir; but they were 
repulsed by the sepoys stationed there. 

Outrages in the Tondaiman country by the French and the 
Mysoreans. The enemy, baffled so long, thought it necessary to 
perform some exploit which might re-establish their reputation. 
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To attack the English in their camp would be fool-hardy, 
they determined therefore to wreak their vengeance on the 
Togdaiman whose attachment to the English had enabled them 
to stand their ground at Trichinopoly. Accordingly 
M. Mainville * with all his Europeans, 3,000 sepoys and 2,000 
horse, marched (May, 1754) into the Pudukk6ttai country with 
the intention of devastating it. The Toridaiin&n had made his 
previous dispositions for such an attack; and on the approach 
of the enemy, the inhabitants left the roofs of their houses, 
composed of bamboo and dry grass, to be burned by the 
enemy, the only injury (easily replaced in a single day) which 
they effected in this expedition, besides the destruction of a few 
bags of rice in the English depdt. They were vexed that they 
had with so much ado been able to do so little mischief in this 
country. 

An English force with Muhammad Ali, the Nawab, and 
Major Lawrence, arrived soon afterwards and drove the French, 
who next turned their attention to Tanjore. 

The Mysoreans and the Marathas retire. Dulpleix recalled. 
The Tondaiman soon afterwards joined the Nawab at Trichi¬ 
nopoly, and there were other engagements with the enemy for 
supplies of provisions. In July, 1754, Mur&ri How withdrew to 
his own country on a promise of payment of three lakhs of 
Rupees. The enemy had become weak, and in December the 
Nawab received a firman from the Nizam confirming him in 
the Government of Arcot and Trichinopoly. Dupleix was 
recalled to France (August, 1754), and there was a temporary 
suspension of war between the English and the French (October, 
1754). The fighting about Trichinopoly was brought to a close 
when Nandirij, the Mysore general, withdrew from Trichinopoly 
in April, 1755. 

• Orme says that M. Maissin commanded the French forces at that time, 
but Col. Malleson, author of the French in India and of Dupleix (Rulers of 
India series), says, on the authority of French records, that M. Mainville was 
then in command and that M. Maissin did not assume command until after 
the arrival of Godehen to relieve Dupleix. 
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The Tondaiman's services acknowledged, by the Nawdb. The 
help that was rendered by the Tondaiman was warmly acknow¬ 
ledged, and the Nawab wrote to him in right Oriental form that 
“ even if all the hair in his body could be made tongues, he could 
not fully describe the glory of the Tondaiman’s help ” and that 
“ the acquisition of the splendid name he had derived was due to 
the good wishes of all his friends but especially of the Topdai- 
man, who heartily desired his good. ” 

Both in anticipation of further help to be received from the 
Tondaiman and out of gratitude for assistance that had already 
been afforded, the Nawab now empowered the Tondaiman to 
attack Manapp&rai and Nattam which had not helped him and 
annex parts of them to Pudukkdttai. 

The Nawab’r. attempts to pacify Madura and Tinnevelly. 

After the subjugation of Trichinopoly, the Nawab thought of 
subduing the countries of Madura and Tinnevelly. He 
applied to the English for help. Colonel Heron was ordered 
to march with all his men and 1,000 sepoys to compel these 
people to pay the revenues justly due to the Nawab. Mahfuz 
Khan, Muhammad Ali’s elder brother, followed with one 
thousand horse, and the Company’s sepoys were in charge of 
Yusuf Khan. A force was despatched by the Topdaimin to 
Madura to assist the Nawab, which joined Colonel Heron at 
Manapp&rai, helped the Colonel in subduing Lakki N&yak of 
Kumaravadi and marched with him to Madura. Soon after¬ 
wards Colonel Heron formed an alliance with the Setupati, 
but it was given up on the Raja of Tanjore and the Topdaimin 
protesting against it. Madura and Tinnevelly were easily 
brought under subjection and given over to Mahfuz Khan for 
an inadequate rent of 15 lakhs of Rupees. 

The Tondaim&u stood very high at this time in the favour 
both of the Nawab and the English, and the Nawab informed the 
Tondaiman as early as,November, 1752 that “he saw that the 
English gentlemen were as much familiar with the Topdaiman 
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as himself and that scarcely any man higher in rank would 
expect the respect and attention that the Toiidaiman’s Yakil 
(agent or representative) received at the hands of the Governor 
Bahadur.” 

The Tondaiman exempted from payment of tribute. It was 
about this time that the Tondaim&n was granted the special 
privilege and honour of exemption from the payment of any 
tribute to the Nawab. 

Further troubles in Madura and Tinnevelly. The 
Tondaiman's help to the Naivab. Mahfuz Khan possessed 
extraordinary powers as Renter but his administration was a 
total failure. The Poligars except those of Ettay&puram and 
Pknjalarikuricchi, who had given hostages to Col. Heron for the 
payment of their tributes, entirely prevented Mahfuz Khan from 
establishing any Government. The English therefore sent 
Yusuf Khan in 1756 to help Mahfuz Khan in quelling the 
disturbances. He marched to Madura through Pudukk6t{ai 
where he was joined by some horse, infantry and Kallar soldiers 
of the Tondaiman. Most of the Poligars were soon reduced to 
temporary submission, but on the arrival of Mahfuz Khan at 
Madura from Tinnevelly, his men, with his connivance, it is 
believed, tore dow r n the Company’s colours, turned the three 
companies of English sepoys which composed the garrison, out 
of the Fort and proclaimed Mahfuz Khan Governor of the two 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. The English Company 
thereupon got from the Nawab the management of the two 
provinces for three years and appointed one Tfrtt&rappa Mudali 
as the Renter in the place of Mahfuz Khan. Mahfuz grew 
indignant and actively leagued himself with the discontented 
Poligars and also sought an alliance with Hyder Ali, who was 
then rising into prominence as a Mysore general and had then 
a force at Dindigul. Captain Caillaud was therefore ordered in 
January, 1757 to march to Madura to support the Mudali and 
Yusuf Khan. He marched to Madura through the To^idaim^n’^ 
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country and on the 25th of March arrived at Annavasal where 
he was joined by 1,000 of the Tondaim&n’s horse and 100 of his 
Kallars. 

The next war between the English and the French.* 
Troubles at Trichinopoljr. The Tondaiman’s services to the 
English. Meanwhile war had been declared (May, 1750) between 
the French and the English in Europe and news of this reached 
India early in 1757. The French attempted to excite disaffection 
at Trichinopoly, and the Governor applied for help to the 
Tondaim&n stating that the design of the French was to cause 
disturbance at Trichinopoly and in the Toijdaim&n’s country. 

The Toiidaiman detached at first about 500 musketeers, 
and afterwards “ a proper force.” Meanwhile Captain Caillaud, 
who was then besieging Madura, left the management of affairs 
there to Yusuf Khan, and marched to Trichinopoly (May, 1757). 

He skilfully entered the fort, and on the next day the 
Toijdaim&n’s troops also entered it. The enemy retired to 
Pondicherry, and Captain Caillaud, in July, seeing that Trichi¬ 
nopoly was quite safe, marched back to Madura where he was 
not very successful. Two attempts to storm the fort of Madura 
failed, and in September, 1757, he took possession of the town 
on payment of Rs. 1,70,000. Owing to the imminence of further 
hostilities with the French, he was recalled to Madras in 
October, 1757, and with him Yusuf Khan, who might have 
brought the country under control. Madura and Tinnevelly 
were again in a state of anarchy and the chief Poligars acted just 
as they pleased. 

Lolly in Tanjore. The Tondaiman helps the Tanjore Raja. 
Lally, a brilliant but headstrong soldier of France, who had been 
appointed to conduct the war against the English in India, was 
in need of funds, and marched in 1758 against the R&ja of 
Tanjore, from whom a large sum of money was due to the French. 

* The Seven Years' War which was fought in Europe, America, India and 
on the Seas. 

99 
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He besieged the fort, and the Toiidaim&n sent 1,500 men to help 
the Raja against the French. Lally now received a message 
from Pondicherry that that place was in danger and was making 
preparations for retreating from Tanjore, when a general sally 
was made from the Fort consisting of the men of the Tondaim&n 
and other Poligars with all the Tanjore sepoys and horse and 
the men from Trichinopoly. After a smart firing of some hours, 
the French abandoned their camp, all their cannon, mortars, 
ammunition, etc., and retreated towards K&raikal. 

Siege of Madras. The Tondaimdn's forces in the Chingle- 
put country. Lally intended to make a determined effort to 
drive the English out of the Carnatic. He captured Arcot and 
was making arrangements to march against Madras. The 
Topdainian was informed that he should send as large a force as 
possible and that “ the more troops he sent the more reputation 
he would gain.” 

In December, 1758, Lally appeared before Madras, occupied 
Black Town and laid siege to Fort St. George. The siege 
continued till the 16th of February, 1759. During the progress 
of the siege, Yusuf Khan was in the Chingleput country with the 
forces of the Tondaim4n and of Tanjore. He first ravaged and 
destroyed the country about Conjeeveram, and threatened the 
French convoys. He then moved to St. Thomas’ Mount, 
whence a large French force caused his forces (Kallars and 
others) to retreat to Chingleput, but he continued to harass the 
French. On 16th February a squadron of English ships were in 
sight. The French army was worn out between its work in the 
trenches and the pursuit of the elusive forces of Yusuf. Lally 
who was unable to coordinate his efforts, quitted the trenches 
and abandoned the siege. 

To gratify the wishes of the men from Tanjore and the 
Tondaimhn’s forces, Preston, the English general, consented to 
march with them into the French districts round Conjeevaram, in 
which they continued several days plundering and ravaging. 
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Some more horse were now sent by the Tondaimin. Yusuf 
Khan marched with his own sepoys and horse and the men 
of the Tondaiman to Conjeeveram, where he attacked the last 
remnants of the French cavalry and drove it back. Conjeeveram 
was soon afterwards taken from the French, and in its capture 
the Tondaimin’s men took an active part. 

In 1760, the French made an alliance with Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. Hyder’s brother made an attempt to take Trichinopoly 
and Srfrangam. The Tondaiman helped the English officer at 
Trichinopoly with 100 horse and 1,000 musketeers. He also 
“ detached a part of his forces, upon Captain Smith’s application, 
to assist his operations in the Mysore Districts.” The English 
marched against Kartir which, in the words of the Toij(Jaim4n, 
“ might be deemed next to the fort of Trichinopoly ”, with 60 
Europeans, 100 sepoys from Trichinopoly and 600 horse and 
“ 1000 peons armed with match-locks mostly sent by Toij^ai- 
min ”, and after the auxiliaries had most effectually plundered and 
destroyed the districts dependent on Kartir, “by the blessing 
of gods and the brave endeavour of Mr. Richard Smith they 
captured the Fort (September, 1760). 

From this time the tide turned steadily in favour of the 
English until finally in April 1761,. the war was brought to a. 
close by the surrender to the English by the French of their last 
remaining possessions in Southern India. 

Trouble in the Madura country. We must turn our 
attention now to the affairs in the Madura country. Yusuf Khan 
had been appointed Renter of Madura and Tinnevelly, but his 
attempts to restore order were frustrated by Mahfuz Khan, the 
Nawab’s brother who, actively allying himself with the Poli- 
g&rs, continually harassed him. The Tondaim&n sent a large 
force to the help of Yusuf. The Governor finding that all the 
efforts of Yusuf Khan to settle the country would be futile so 
long as Mahfuz Khan remained in the Tinnevelly country,' 

* Letter No. 355 of 1760, Madras Military country correspondence. 
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prevailed upon him to leave the country for Trichinopoly, 
promising to effect a reconciliation between himself and his 
brother, the Nawab, and to get a handsome annual allowance 
settled upon him. Mahfuz Khan set out from Madura and 
halted for a time at the capital of the Toijdaimkn, “ full of 
suspicions of the evil intentions of the Nawab.” On receiving 
assurances of safety, Mahfuz soon afterwards left Pudukkdttai, 
and renewed his friendship with the Nawab. 

After the departure of Mahfuz Khan from Madura, Yusuf 
succeeded in restoring order in the country and introduced a 
system of equitable government almost without a parallel among 
the rulers of the day. The rent was raised to nine lakhs of 
Rupees in 1761, but he was not able, after defraying the charges 
of collection, to pay the enhanced rent for which he had 
engaged, especially as he was averse from adopting the means 
that other Renters would have pursued. He therefore decided 
upon casting off his allegiance to the Nawab and the English, 
and making himself independent. The consciousness of great 
military talents, the strength of his position and the successful 
example of Hyder, who had made himself the ruler of Mysore in 
1761, seem to have induced him to make such an attempt. He 
omitted to pay his rents, and maintained a force which was 
much superior to what he actually required. The English had 
therefore to make preparations to punish Yusuf Khan. 

In July, 1763, he was declared a rebel, and in August a 
combined English and Indian army set out for Madura. The 
Toijdaiman sent his forces with Major Preston. Yusuf, who 
found negotiation useless, resolved to carry on the struggle in 
his own ground. He threw himself, into the Madura Fort and 
baffled all the efforts of the Nawab and the English. 

Yusuf Khan might have prolonged his resistance for an 
indefinite time, but he was treacherously seized and put to 
death. 
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Other services of the Tondaiman to the Nawab. After 
the conclusion of the war with Yusuf Khan, the Nawab wanted 
the English to help him in subjugating the Poligars of Ariyaliir 
and Udayarp&layam in the Trichinopoly country. These had 
arrears of tribute to pay and were suspected of having hidden 
treasures. When it was found that these Zamindars had no 
intention of paying the arrears, the Nawab applied for help to the 
Tondaiin&n who sent “ 200 horse and 4000 Kaljars and Sepoys.” 
With the help of these and the British troops, the Nawab 
easily captured these places. 

The Nawab against Tanjore. In 1762 the Nawab brought 
a series of charges against the Raja of Tanjore, pointing out to 
the Governor that large arrears of tribute were due from him, 
that the Tondaim&n was ready to send him the help he had 
applied for and that an English force should be sent to conquer 
Tanjore. The Governor, not approving of the Nawab’s proposal, 
explained to him that the English were ih India not to make 
conquests, but “ to support every lawful government and to 
maintain peace in the country so that the people might be happy 
and their trade flourish.” The R4ja of Tanjore offered to pay 
the dues in instalments and desired the confirmation of his 
possession of the Kdviladi district. These terms were guaranteed 
by the Governor of Madras, and accepted by the Nawab. 
There was thus no necessity for the Tondaiman to send a force 
against Tanjore. 

The Tanjore Raja and Hyder. In 1769, Hvder, who had 
made himself the ruler of Mysore, invaded the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly countries, and the Raja of Tanjore was required to 
oppose him and send against him 2,000 horse, 2,000 sepoys and 
a number of Kallars. Hyder reminded the Raja of the loss of 
30 or 40 lakhs of Rupees to which he had been subjected by the 
Raja’s sending a force to help captain Richard Smith in taking 
Karflr, and threatened that unless a large sum was paid to him, 
he would “ not only burn the whole country but cut off the whole 
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body of the inhabitants and Brahmins.” Instead of sending 
men to the assistance of the English the R&ja intrigued with 
Hyder Ali, to whom he wrote “ that he was depending on his 
firm friendship.” 

We may contrast with this conduct of the Raja of Tanjore 
the action of the Tondaim&n. Like the former, he also 
received a letter for help, and whereas Tanjore did not send 
“ so much as a single man ” the Tondaim&n lost no time 
in fitting out a force and sending it to help the English. 
The Governor was very much gratified with the readiness which 
the Tondaiman displayed. In anger at the help that the 
Tondaiman sent to the English, Hyder committed ravages in 
the State. 

Relations with the Madras Governor. The Tondaim&n 
celebrated the marriage of his son Raya Raghunatha Toijdaiman 
on the 25th of April, 1761, and “ agreeably to old custom sent 
the Governor a garment and the customary betel leaves and 
arecanuts.” The Governor in return sent two pieces of 
broadcloth and a carpet as wedding gifts to the bridegroom. 
In April, 1764, the Toijdaiman sent a specially made dress to 
the Governor “ as an outward mark of his inward friendship ”, 
which the Governor kindly accepted. 

Character of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. 

After an unprecedented career of almost incessant warfare for 
about forty years, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Toijdaiman expired 
towards the close of the year 1769. If his predecessor, R4ya 
Raghunatha Tondaiman, was the founder of the State, Vijaya 
Raghunatha R&ya was its consolidator. He established Puduk- 
kdttai as a State that counted as a power in the Carnatic— 
almost equal to that of Tanjore. That he was able to accomplish 
.this difficult work was due to his extraordinary shrewdness. 
He enjoyed the highest regard of all the Company’s officers from 
the Governor downwards. 
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The Tondainikn’s private character was also very attractive. 
He was a very devout ruler, who passed much of his time in 
contemplation. He seems however to have also paid great 
attention to the internal affairs of the State and improved the 
resources of the country. 

The Tondaiman knoivn as “ Sivagiidnapuram Durai 
Yijaya Raghunatha Raya Toijdaiman was popularly known as 
“ Sivagn&napuram Durai ”, as he was fond of spending much of 
his time in a house which he had built for himself at Sivagn&na- 
puram, a few furlongs to the south-east of the town. He must 
have built a residence there after his Palace was demolished by 
Canda Skhib. 

An account of the Tondaiman's spiritual Guru—Saddiiva 
Brahmendra Sarasvati. About 1738, the Tondaimkn obtained a 
spiritual guru and in accordance with his directions instituted 
many charities, which have been reverentially maintained 
to the present day. The name of the guru is S&daiiva 
Brahmendra, and to his blessing is attributed the continued 
prosperity of the State. 

Sadasiva was born more than two hundred years ago. 
After mastering Sanskrit literature and grammar, he renounced 
the world. 

He was fortunate in finding soon afterwards a proper guru, 
in Paramasivendra, the Sankaracarya of the time at Kumbakonam. 
He learned Vedanta and Yoga under him and also acquired 
some knowledge of music. He composed about this time a 
large number of valuable works on Advaita Vedanta philosophy 
and many kirtanas or hymns both devotional and philosophical 
which are very popular in the State. In his discussions with 
his guru, and his brother-disciples he is said to have very often 
expressed himself vehemently, which practice once drew from 
his preceptor the remark “ Sadasiva, when will you learn to close 
your mouth and keep mute ” ? He understood at once his want 
of self-control, and, begging to be excused, made a vow never to 
open his mouth afterwards. 
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After this Sadasiva wandered from place to place, never 
halting at any place for any length of time. He is said to have 
gone as far north as Mysore and the Northern Circars, to have 
lived in the innermost recesses of forests for months together, 
and to have been once in a state of trance ( samadhi ) for two or 
three months with the flood of the Kaveri running over him all 
the time and to have been brought back to his senses when 
somebody who was digging near the spot casually wounded him 
and drew blood from his body. 

About 1738, Yijaya Raghunatha Rava Tondaiman had the 
good fortune to receive spiritual instruction from Sadasiva. It is 
not definitely known where the meeting between the ruler and 
the Y6gi took place. The Toijdaim&n, immediately on seeing 
the Y6gi, knew him to be a great sage, and made his obeisance 
to him requesting spiritual instruction. The sage thereupon 
wrote on the sand by his side the Dakfinamiirti Mantram, i. e., 
the prayer to Siva in his form as the great Teachef of wisdom, 
and a direction that the Tondaimcin should have as his 
spiritual guru, Mahabhashyam G6p41akj-?na S&striar, a fellow' 
student of the Y6gi in his boy-hood. 

G6palakf$na S&striar was sent for, and made the Palace 
guru. The Toijdaiman was required by the guru, for the expi¬ 
ation of his past sins and for the security of the future welfare 
and prosperity of the State, to institute the worship of Daksina- 
mtirti in the Palace, and to arrange for the annual conduct of 
the Navaratri or Dassara festival, when Durga, Lak§mf, and 
Sarasvatl were to be worshipped and a large number of Brahmins 
were to be fed and given doles of rice and money, etc\, and for the 
distribution of Svayampdkams or doles of rice and other compo¬ 
nents of a Hindu meal to a number of Brahmins every day 
and to all girls that might apply therefor on every Friday. It 
must have been about this time that the Ammankaiu , the State 
coin, of which a large number is distributed during every Dassara, 
was first struck. The charities that were then instituted continue 
to be maintained to this day with great care. The sand on which 
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the Dakfindmurti Mantram and the direction for the appoint¬ 
ment of Mahibhashyam G6p41akf?na Sistriir as the spiritual 
guru were written is preserved in the Palace. 

After the incident referred to above Sad44iva again resumed 
a wandering life and ultimately sank into eternal repose at 
Nerrir near Kariir. The Toiidaim&n had a temple built over his 
tomb, and endowed it with two villages in the Tirumayam Taluk. 

The Tondaimdris chanties. The Tondaiman was liberal 
in his gifts to temples and Brahmins. In 1732 he 
granted to Brahmins the village of Kfmantir in Tirumayam 
Taluk as ardhamdnyam or half-rent free. In 1736, he granted 
certain lands for the upkeep of the temple at Tennangudi. In 
1738, the year in which he received spiritual instruction, he 
granted lands in Manalvayalendal to one Tavittuppand&ram, a 
spiritual teacher of some non-Brahmin sects, who had his 
Matham on the banks of the Kaveri at Trichinopoly. 
In 1749, he made some gifts to the temple at Vaittiir along with 
Namana Ton<Jaim4n, ruler of Kolattur. He is known to have 
built two chatrams—one of them about 1753 A. D., to the north 
of the Kundir and the other at Tirugdkarnam. About 1763 he 
founded a chatram at Benares. 

The sixtieth year of the foundation of the Tondaimdn 
Rdj, and the elevation of the Tondaiman’s family to 
royal dignity (1746) was, according to the palace astrologers, an 
eventful year; any evil planetary influences that might mar it 
could only be averted by the R&ja divesting himself of his royal 
dignity and leaving his court—first to lead the life of an ascetic 
for sixty days and next to be a wandering mendicant for as many 
days more. When he was going through the mendicant part of 
the penance he was induced by some opponents of Christianity 
to issue orders for the destruction of the churches in his State, 
as Christianity was reported to undermine the faith of the people. 
The order was however cancelled through the intercession of the 
Raja’s brother-in-law. 
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The Raja’s ministers. The chief administrative officer, or, 
as he was called, Karyakarta (meaning agent) of Vijaya Raghu- 
n&tha R&ya was Vilvan&tha Pillai, son of Kurunta Pillai, 
minister of the previous ruler. Rkaniyaka Mudaliyar of 
Ifunj-iytir in/the Kudumiyimalai tract was the second and was 
succeeded by his famous son, Subrahmanya Mudaliyir* who is 
praised in the Viralimalaikuravanji. 

RAYA RAOHUNATEA TO ND AIM An ( 1169—1789 ). 

Contemporary Rulers. 

Carnatic. 

Muhammad Alt (1752—95). 

Tanjore. 

Tuljdjv (1763—87). 

Amur Singh (1787—98). 

Ramnad. 

Miittu Rdmalinga (1760 — 94). 

Mysore. 

Hyder AliKhdn (1761—82). 

Tipu Sultdn (1782—99). 

Fort St. George — Governors. 

Charles Bourchier (1767 — 70). 

Josias Du Pre (1770—73). 

Alexander Wynch (1773 — 75). 

Lord Pigot (1775—76). 

George Stratton (1776 — 77). 

John Whitehill (1777—78). 

Sir Thomas Rumboldt (1778—80). 

John Whitehill (1780). 

Charles Smith (1780—81). 

Lord Macartney (1781-^85). 

Alexander Davidson (1785—86). 

Sir Archibald Campbell (1786 — 90). 

R&ya Raghunitha Tondaim&n was born in 1738 and was 
31 years of age when he was installed as the ruler of Puduk- 
kdttai. He had eleven wives, one of whom gave birth to a 
daughter. He had no son. His ministers were Muttukkum&ra 
Pillai and Venkappier, otherwise called Venkat Row. 

• See P. S. I. 973 at Virildr. A. D. 1745. 
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He inherited from his father his attachment to the English 
and the Nawab, and we therefore find him engaged in wars 
on the side of the latter. 

Invasion of Ramnad by the Tanjore Raja. In January, 
1771, the Raja of Tanjore despatched an army against Ramnad, 
to recover from the ruler of that country certain tracts which 
he averred that the Ramnad General had taken from him. He 
obtained the help of the Dutch at Negapatam by promising to 
cede to them two seaports, Tondi and Kflakkarai. It was 
believed that he had designs also against the Tondaiman’s 
country, but, for the time being, he requested the Tofldaiman not 
to help the Mapavars. The Setupati was then a minor, and the 
Rani, who was the Regent, made every preparation for resisting 
the Raja of Tanjore. The Nawab was informed by the Ramnad 
Dalavii of the designs of the Raja and requested to send a force 
to oppose him. No help was however sent by the Nawab, nor 
did the Nawab permit the Toijdaiman to go to the help of 
Ramnad. The Raja of Tanjore therefore found it easy to reach 
Ramnad and besiege the fort. Terms of peace were proposed by 
the Rani, which were accepted by the Raja of Tanjore. Having 
thus settled the Ramnad affair, the Raja next turned his atten- 

r 

tion to Sivaganga, requiring from its ruler the restoration of 
some elephants, etc. He had, however, to return to his capital, 
which he found was about to be attacked by the Nawab. 

The Tondaiman’s services to the Nawab. The Nawab'a 

first war with Tanjore. The reasons assigned for the first war 

with Tanjore (in 1771) were that the Raja did not send his forces 

to help the Nawab in the war with Hyder Ali but allied himself 

with Hyder, that he, a tributary prince, attacked Ramnad and 
* 

Sivaganga which were under the Nawab’s protection, and 
that he had delayed payment of the tribute. The Rija and the 
Nawab could not come to an agreement, and the English, 
who thought it “ most unreasonable that the Raja should possess 
the finest part of the country and yet pay nothing for its defence ”, 
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determined to support the Nawab. Thereupon an army marched 
against Tanjore from Trichinopoly. The Tondaimkn, who was 
applied to for help, sent 200 horse and 4000 infantry. The army 
arrived at Vallam, five miles from Tanjore, and captured the 
place. Tanjore was next attacked and preparations were made 
for an assault, when the Baja agreed to surrender. 

The Nawab'8 war with Ramnad and Sivaganga. The 
Nawab’s next object was the subjugation of Ramnad and 
Sivaganga, the rulers of which provinces sent neither men nor 
provisions to him in his war with Tanjore. As requested 
by the Nawab, the English determined to send a force against 
Ramnad and Sivaganga. The Tondaiman sent an army 
of 200 horse and 5,000 infantry under Sardars Sadasivarayar, 
AflflAvaiyan, An^aiyan and Adinarayarjaiyan, which made a 
surprise entry into the Ramnad territory in May 1772. The fort 
of Ramnad was stormed and captured in a few days, and the 
country reduced. The Nawab removed the Setupati, who was 
a boy nine years old, and his mother and sister to Trichinopoly 
and kept them under surveillance. 

The force then marched against Sivaganga and encamped 
near KAlaiy4rk6vil. The Tondaiman sent a force of 300 horse 
and 5,000 infantry under Sardar Krsfla with 5,000 choppers to clear 
the forests. The ruler was defeated and killed. The Rani and 
her advisers, the Marudus, fled to Dindigul where they sought 
the protection of Hyder Ali. Both Ramnad and Sivaganga thus 
fell under the direct management of the Nawab and were handed 
over to a Renter. 

The Nawab'a second war with Tanjore. The Tanjore 
Rdja deposed. The Nawab next thought of annexing Tanjore to 
his dominions and brought forward a series of charges against 
the RAja, for instance, that he had tried to bring the Marafchas 
of Poona to the South to fight against the Nawab, had mortgaged 
some districts of the Tanjore country to the Dutch and the 
Danes, and given help to the enemies of the Nawab. The 
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Council in Madras, after much discussion, came to the resolution 
that Tanjore should be reduced. A force under General Smith 
was accordingly assembled in July 1773 at Trichinopoly for the 
subjugation of the country. The Tondaiman sent a force 
consisting of 400 horse and 7,000 foot under the Rija’s uncle 
Rajagdpala Toijdaim4n and Sardar Sadasivarayar. The army 
encamped near the fort of Tanjore, which was captured in 
September. The Raja and his family, Man6ji, the General, and 
a great many people of consequence were taken prisoners, and 
costly articles were seized, including the jewels of the Rinis, 
amounting in value, according to the R&ja, to one crore five 
lakhs and ten thousand pagodas. The Raja was deposed, and 
the fort and the country of Tanjore were made over to the 
Nawab. 

A portion of the Pattukkdttai Taluk assigned to the Tondai- 
mdn. Soon after the occupation of the Tanjore country, the 
Nawab, finding himself unable to pay the batta due to the men 
of the Tondaiman from 1770, assigned to him a tract of land in 
the Pattukkdttai Taluk of the Tanjore District, containing 
142 villages and two choukis or customs-houses, and estimated 
to yield an annual income of about 53,000 cakrams*. Among the 
conditions relating to the grant were that the Tondaiman should 
pay the expenses of the forces sent by him from 1770 to 1773, 
and that he should be ever ready without requiring pay or 
allowances to send to any place as many soldiers as might 
be required. The tract was returned to the Rija of Tanjore in 
1776, when Tulj&ji was restored to his throne, as will be 
mentioned later. It appears that, as stated by the Raja of 
Tanjore, “ in spite of the great friendship the Nabob had for the 
Ton^aimin ”, he did not permit him the enjoyment of Kfjinilai. 

The Tondaiman sends a force to help the Nawab against the 
Dutch. The Dutch at Negapatam had taken possession of 
Nigiir, near Negapatam, on payment of about 16 lakhs of Rupees 

* A silver coin, i‘« of & gold pagoda in value. 
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to the Raja of Tanjore for the liquidation of the debts that the 
R4ja had incurred to meet the expenses of the last two wars. 
The Nawab protested against this to the Governor, pointing out 
that the R&ja had no right to sell or mortgage any portion of his 
dominions without the consent of his master, the Nawab, and 
requsted the English to help him with a force for the capture of 
N&gtir. The Tondaiman was again applied to for help, and he 
sent a force of 200 horse and 4,000 foot under Sardars Sad&- 
sivar&yar, AjrujcLvaiyan and Adinarayanaiyan against the 
Uldnddjdti as the Hollanders or the Dutch were called. The 
Dutch, however, were unwilling to engage in hostilities and 
relinquished in November, 1773 the territory on the Nawab 
repaying to them the money that had been paid by them to 
the lUja of Tanjore. 

Tuljdji reinstated as Raja of Tanjore. Meanwhile the 
Court of Directors in England had gone through the papers 
relating to Tanjore and the two Marava countries. They signi¬ 
fied their displeasure with the conduct of the Madras Council in 
connection with the war against these, expressed themselves 
“ shocked to find their troops employed on such frivolous pretences 
against Ramnad and Sivaganga”, and ordered the immediate 
restoration of Tanjore to the Raja subject to certain conditions. 
Lord Pigot, the Governor, went in person to Tanjore, and 
formally installed in April, 1776, as the Raja of Tanjore, Tuljaji, 
deposed in 1773. The Nawab, of course, was thoroughly 
disgusted with these proceedings, but no heed was paid to any 
of his complaints. 

There were now some disputes between the Tanjore Raja 
and the.Toiidaim&i), in connection evidently with the attempts of 
the Raja to take back the villages of Tanjore which the Tonclai- 
man had received from the Nawab. 

These troubles continued in 1777, and the Nawab wrote 
to the Governor in February, 1777, pointing out that the latter’s 
representation to the Raja of Tanjore had had no effect. The 
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Raja of Tanjore informed the Governor that the Tondaimin’s 
people were again harassing the ryots in his country and 
plundering the villages. A letter was sent to Lt. Col. Horne at 
Tanjore desiring him to protect the inhabitants of Tanjore from 
the Tondaiman’s people. There the matter rested for some 
time. 

Hyder’* Second Invasion of the Carnatic. Hyder had 
declared in favour of the French. The English conquest of 
Mahe, through which port he had been getting stores of war from 
France exasperated him. He formed an alliance with the 
Mar&thas and prepared for war. In July, 1780, when the 
English had taken no steps to meet the emergency, Hyder 
descended ‘ like a thunderbolt ’ into the Carnatic, devastated 
the country on all sides, and in less than a fortnight captured a 
chain of fortresses that secured his convoys from Mysore. 

Almost every chief in the South was in revolt against the 
Nawab and the English. It seemed as if all the country wished 
for a change. Udaiyarpalayam, Ramnad, Sivaganga, Tinnevelly 
and Madura were all up in arms. The situation at this time 
was nearly as desperate as the condition of affairs during the 
siege of Trichinopoly (1751—1) when the fort seemed to be at 
its last gasp. 

The Tondaim&n was pained to see that almost everybody 
was in open revolt against the English, felt that he ought to 
prevail upon such of them as would listen to him to remain true 
to the Company, and wrote to the Governor to say that the 
time had come when his influence and loyalty to the English 
could be well tested. 

Hyder Ali in the Tanjore country. In May, 1781, Hyder 
crossed the Coleroon and was within ten miles of Tanjore. He 
overran all parts of the country, and on the 23rd July the whole 
of the Tanjore Kingdom was in Hyder’s hands with the excep¬ 
tion of the fort of Tanjore. He placed garrisons in most of the 
forts and defensible temples. The Rev. Schwartz thus wrote 
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about Hyder’s atrocities :—“ The idols.were taken away, 

the houses burnt and the cattle driven away; and what afflicted 
many thousand parents unspeakably more was that Hyder sent 
their best children away ” (to be circumcised and turned Muham¬ 
madans). 

Hyder Ali prevented from entering the Tondaiman'a country. 
Hyder’s forces entered the Tondairuin’s country near Adanak- 

r 

kdttai but were decisively defeated in the region of Sottuppilai 
and Adanakk6t$ai by Sardar Manna V6lAr (1781). When the 
news of this victory of the Tondaiman reached Sir Eyre Coote, 
the Commander-in-Chief, he wrote to the Tondaimin that “ the 
happy information of his success which he had been able to 
collect from all quarters was that the Toijdaiman had bravely 
and gallantly routed and punished the enemy that infested his 
country and that he had made some hundreds of the enemy’s 
horse soldiers his captives ”, and that “ he was gratified beyond 
measure to hear of the success.” 

Hyder’s men entered the State from the Tricbinopoly side 
also. The RAja fought with them at Malampatti and ‘ cut off 
their heads.’* It is said that the people of Perambtir cut open 
the bund of an irrigation tank and flooded the approach to the 
village. The new channel thus formed was called Hyder Vdik- 
kdl (channel). 

One of the horsemen of Hyder, whose name is not known, 
ravaged the territory. His atrocities were so cruel and so long 
remembered that Telugu mothers in Pudukkdttai used to hush 
children to. sleep by frightening them saying Onti gufram Vddu 
otsdru meaning “ The single horseman is coming." The 
TondaimAn hunted him out of his forest resort and killed him. 

• eiiifjSG* mtijg fBfi nr mu 

pdmGutQL- Q*iLi+* viMnQufQiQfammmt—LAimr. 

“ The Ton<Jaiman who fought with Hyder’s forces at Malampatti and eut 
off the heads of his men .”—Venkanna Servatkdr Valanddn. 
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This exploit of the Tondaiman is sung in two dance-songs, 
Ambunattuvalanddn and V ehkannaservaikar Valandan .* 

The Tondaiman captures Kilanilai and two other forts. In 
accordance with instructions received from Sir Eyre Coote, Col. 
Braithwaite and Col. Wood, and also from the Nawab’s 
representative at Trichinopoly, theToijdaiman sent a very strong 
force into the Tanjore country and captured the fortresses o( 
Kfjanilai, Arantangi and Pattukkdttai. He was informed that 
“ it had been decided that two guns, 300 balls and the requisite 
quantity of powder should be presented to him (in recognition of 
his services) ” and that “ as they could not afford to defray the 
charges of the Tondaim&n’s army, he was authorised to enjoy the 
three forts of Puttoocottah, Ardangy and Keelanelly until his 
expenses were refunded.” 

Tipu in the South. —In February, 1782, Col. Braithwaite, 
who had resumed command, was some miles to the east of 
Kumbakdnam with a force of more than 1,600 men, when he was 
surprised by Tipu, and after twenty-six hours of desperate 
fighting, his detachment was completely defeated. In September, 
1782, the condition of affairs at Tanjore was considered critical, 
and in November, 1782, the Raja was required “to join in a just 
and necessary measure for the extinction of the enemy.” 

Tipu's attempt to seduce the Tondaiman. In November of 
this year, another attempt was made by Tipu to entice 
the Toridaiman to his side. He offered to put the Tondaiman 
in possession of Tanjore, Ramnad or Aravakkuricchi, if he 
ceased to help the English and joined his side. The Toijdaim&n 

* umfMLD uPjfQfn 5 

mu&jjmtptjrf mhLi+.G*) 

uj>f9jginjpQ*nL.(Bii> usfii t nup Q^tmm iurmr . 

“ The Toii<Jaiman who killed the lone horseman who rode without a com¬ 
panion, after driving him out of a- forest in the Virdlimalai country so dense 
with trees that not a pin could be thrust in.” 
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communicated the offer to the Governor, expressing his devoted¬ 
ness to the Nawab and the Company. The Governor wrote to 
him in reply (30th March, 1783) that “in his conduct with 
regard to Tippoo’s letter, the Tondaim&n had acted with wisdom 
and foresightand communicated to him the intelligence that 
“ Tippoo had been obliged to fly from the Carnatic with all his 
forces into those countries which his father had usurped." 

The Tondaiman's army marches towards Seringapatam. In 
January, 1783, the English decided to take the offensive against 
Tipu who had become Sultan of Mysore on the death of his 
father in December, 1782. They attacked Bednore and Manga¬ 
lore with an army from Bombay and thus compelled Tipu to 
return to his country to defend his forts. The Tondaim&n sent 
a force (March, 1783,) under Sardar Umanaiya with a Vakil, 
Kottay4chari, against Seringapatam. Kartir, Aravakkuricchi 
and Dindigul were captured. In November, 1783, the army 
reached Palghat which was also taken. The army next 
marched to Coimbatore, and Col. Fullarton, the Commander, was 
making arrangements to proceed to Seringapatam when Tipu, 
finding that he could not resist the English, offered terms, and the 
war was terminated by the Treaty of Mangalore in March, 1784. 

The Tondaiman's men praised by Col. Fullarton. Col. 
Fullarton, writing after the conclusion of the war to the Togdai- 
m4n, informed him that “he was sending back his Vakil 
Kottayachari and the Commandant with the battalion ”, that “ he 
had the pleasure to inform him that they with the whole of their 
heart had been very careful and diligent in the late war ", that 
“ he expressed his thanks to the Commandant before his 
battalion for bis able services”, and that he had requested 
the Tondaiman’s men “ to take a pair of standards and 
a pair of guns as a mark of his appreciation of their services ” 
and requested that the Tondaimin “ would treat both Kottayi- 
chari and the Commandant with great favour and not make any 
default in that respect”. 
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Disputes with Tanjore. From 1781 to 1785 the BAja of 
Tanjore and the Toijdaiman were engaged in disputes relating to 
the occupation of Kfl&nilai, and some minor matters. All the 
differences were composed in 1785 through the intervention of 
the Madras Government except the quarrel relating to KflAnilai. 

The Nawab’* war with Sivaganga. The Tondaiman’* 
services. In 1789 the Tondaiman was asked by the English to 
help in a campaign against Sivaganga. The management of the 
country was in the-hands of two brothers, known as Cinna 
Marudu and Periya (or Vellaiya) Marudu. 

The Nawab wrote to the Governor in November 1786, 
complaining of the intolerable conduct of Cinna Marudu and 
the utter misrule in the country and requested that a military 
force might be sent to chastise the refractory and rebellious 
S6rvaikAr. The Governor agreed with the Nawab that the 
ServaikAr should be put down, and the Tondaiman was informed 
by the Nawab that he should take as many fighting men as he 
could spare and join those of the Company under the command 
of Colonel Stuart, who would march to Sivaganga to reduce the 
country. 

Colonel Stuart wrote to the Tondaiman in February, 1789 
to state that “ the corps of Captain Knox would be in his country 
in three days ” and that he should furnish him with provisions 
and “ show him by-ways for his march”. Kollangudi, near 
Sivaganga, was first captured, and later (June, 1789) KAlaiyAr- 
kdvil, the stronghold of the ruler. Cinna Marudu left the woods 
and retired westwards. After the conclusion of the campaign, 
General Stuart wrote to the Tondaiman that “ the business was 
happily closed, which he owed to the TondaimAn’s help and 
Divine Mercy”, that “ Oomaniah* was very careful in all 
respects ”, that “ whenever occasion required his services he was 
very ready with his force to hazard his life ” and that “ he had 

• Umanayya mentioned in the Persian letter was U. M. Annaiyar a Sar- 
dir of the Topijaimin's army. 
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brought to the notice of the Nabob and the Company the brave 
services of his men and the supplies that he had received from 
him of the requisite provision and cattle”. It appears from a 
report of General Horne to the Governor (November, 1789) that 
soon after General Stuart left Sivagariga, leaving a regiment 
there, Cinna Marudu again returned to his country and resumed 
his customary depredations in the neighbouring countries. 

Death of the Tondaiman. His character. In December, 
1789, Raghunatha Raya Topdaiman died. In his devoted 
attachment to the English and the Nawab, he in no way fell 
short of his predecessor, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaim&n. 
To use his own words, “ it was his determination as long as he 
continued in this world not to deviate a hair’s breadth in 
allegiance to the Circar and the Company”. “The Nawab 
showed to him greater favour than to any other” and “the 
Topdaimans were honoured by being given seats near the 
relatives of the Nawab”. 

The Tondaiman'a charities. The Topdaiman's palace was 
at Sivanandapuram, half a mile to the north of the Town. 
He is therefore popularly known as Sivanandapuram Durai. 
He continued to maintain the charities instituted by his 
predecessors. In 1785, the Raja endowed lands at Pilla- 
mangalam for the God at Kflveltir (modern Kivalur near 
Negapatam). In 1787, he granted Aiyankulam or Rajagopala- 
samudram near Mullur and Kumaramarigalam, both rent-free, 
to Brahmins.* In 1788, he assigned lands to Ahmad Saheb 
Gurukkal, Imam (?) of the mosque at Lakshmanpatti, on the 
orders of the Nawab. t Four chatrams were established during 
this reign. I One was founded at Ayippatti near Varappur (1779) 
by Nallakitt&yi, a step-mother of the Ruler. Kall4k6ttai Ayi, 
one of the Rinis established a chatram at On&ngudi (1783) 

* Copper plate grants. 

t P. S. I. 978. 

$ The Statistical Account of Pudukk6ttai (1813). 
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and Muttalagammat, another Rani, at Ichiyadi. Tirumalai 
Toijdaim&n, the ruler’s uncle and Chinnaranmanai Jagfrdar 
founded the Chinnaiydchatram on the Tanjdre road. 

VIJA YA RAGHUNATHA TONDAIMAn ( 1189—1807). 

Contemporary Ruler. 

Carnatic. 

Muhammad Alt Wallajdh (1752—95). 

Umdat-ul- Umara (Nawab of Trichinopoly) till 1801 when the Carnatic 
was annexed by the English. 

Tan j ore. 

Amur Singh (1787—98). 

Sarabhdji II (1798 — 1833). Tanjore was annexed by the English (1799). 

Ramnad. 

Mutturdmaliiiga- deposed in 1794. 

Mysore. 

Tipu Sultan (1782 — 99). Kfsna Raja III of the Wodeyar family was 
placed on the throne in 1799. 

Fort St. George—Governors :— 

Sir Archibald Campbell (1786 — 90). 

John Holland (1789.) Edward Holland (1789). 

General Meadows (1790 — 92). 

Sir Charles Oakley (1792—94). 

Lord Hobart (1794—98). 

Lt. General George Harris-c-in-c. acting (1798). 

Lord Clive (1798—1803). 

Lord William C. Bentinck (1803 — 07). 

William Petrie (1807). 

Sir George Barlow (1807—14). 

Raya Raghunatha Tondaiman had no male issue who 
could succeed him as ruler of the State. He left behind him 
only a daughter—Perumdevi Ammal, popularly known as 
1 Amm&l Ayi ’—who, according to custom, could not be installed 
as the ruler. The uncle of R&ya Raghunatha Tondaiman was 
then alive. He was very ill in 1789 and waived his claim 
to succeed in favour of his eldest son, Vijaya Raghunatha 
Tondaiman, who was installed as the ruler of the State in 1789. 
He was born in 1759 and was therefore thirty years of age when 
he became the ruler of the State. We learn from contemporary 
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Persian manuscripts that “ at his succession to the Government, 
he was obliged to pay fifty thousand pagodas to the Nabob 
Mahomed Ally Khan, who refused to confirm his succession 
until the money was sent 

The Tondaiman’s family. He had five sons and a 
daughter, of whom two survived him—Vijaya Raghun4tha R4ya 
Tondaiman and Raghunatha Tondaiman, who afterwards 
became rulers of the State in 1807 and in 1825 respectively. 

The rule of Yijaya Raghunatha Toijdaim&n was remarkable 
for the many charities that he instituted, and the wars in which 
his forces were engaged, signalising the devoted attachment to 
the English and the Nawab which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. 

Conferment of Military Rank and the Title of “Raja 
Bahadur ” on the Tondaiman. In October, 1795, Muhammad 
Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, died. Before his death, he conferred 
upon the Tondaiman the title of Raja Bahadur, so that hence¬ 
forth the Toi?daim4ns were known as the R&jas of Pudukk6ttai. 
The Tondaiman had well earned this distinction by his 
unswerving devotion to the Nawab and the English. The sanad 
was dated 17th October, 1796, and ran as follows:— 

“ As a reward for the faithful services rendered by you and 
your ancestors, the title of “ Raj& Bahadtir ” is bestowed upon 
you and a mansab ;• you can keep a force of 1,500 cavalry; a 
flag, a naggara (kettle-drum), a turband, a Jaga (a jewel for the 
head inlaid with precious stones), an elephant and a khillat (are 
sent) and you are elevated thereby. Regarding these as marks 
of good will, you should be solicitous of obtaining more. You 
should follow the footsteps of your ancestors in rendering service 
and carrying out instructions without any objection. This 
should be regarded as a mark of good fortune 

• Mansab was “ a military title and rank conferred by the Moghul 
Government of Delhi, regulated by the supposed number of horse the 
holder of the title could, if required, bring into the field ”. Wilson. 
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A nazar of 25,000 pagodas was sent by the R&ja in consi¬ 
deration of the honours conferred on him by the Nawab. 

The Nawab’• wars with his Poligars.— 

Udaiydrpdlayam and Ariyalur. The Poligars of Udaiyar- 
pklayam and Ariyaltir, who had been reinstated and made 
renters of their p&layams, did not pay even “ the trifle ” which 
they had to pay as rent and were contemplating revolt. They 
were imprisoned by the Nawab but escaped. Their attempts 
to get back their p&layams by peaceful methods proved fruitless, 
and in 1796 they returned to their p4layams, assembled their 
forces and revolted against the Nawab. The English sent an 
army towards the close of 1796 to Udaiy&rpalayam and applied 
to the Toi?daim&n for help. The Raja of Pudukkottai sent 
69 horse and 2,203 foot-soldiers to quell the insurrections in 
the two p41ayams. Further forces were applied for since it was 
felt that “ relying on the Toijdaim&n’s army, the Nawab would 
not send any other force”, and “in April and July, 1797, 
about 200 horse-soldiers and 5,000 foot were sent ” to these 
palayams. Order was at length restored, and, after the Carnatic 
finally came into the hands of the English in 1801, the Poligars 
were recognised as ordinary Istimirar Zamindars* in 1816. 

Turaiyur. The Poligar of Turaiydr, who could not pay his 
peshcush, had fled to the Tanjore country. Taking advantage 
of the trouble which in 1796 broke out in Udaiyarpilayam and 
profiting by the distracted and enfeebled state of the Nawab's 
authority, he determined to excite disturbance in Turaiytir. 
He accordingly collected a considerable number of men and, 
aided by his adherents, spread terror and devastation in all 
parts of the palayam. Since he had lost all hopes of being restored 
to its management, he was determined to convert this fertile 
district into a barren waste. The Tondaiman who was appealed 
to for a strong force sent a force of 1,456 infantry and 3,000 meD. 
The Nawab ultimately came to terms with the Poligar, who in 
1816 became an Istimirar Zamindar. 

• Istimirdr — land permanently settled. 
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Other military transactions. The VlBengin^ttu Kallars of 
Tanjore had always been a great source of trouble to the 
peaceful inhabitants of Trichinopoly. Frequent complaints were 
brought against them by the Nawab, and the R4ja of Tanjore 
was again and again required to take the necessary steps for 
their subjugation. In 1797 the Tondaiman sent a force of 
about 700 men to chastise them. The Kallars were restrained 
for the time being from their depredations. During the years 
1791—93, the Toiidaim&n was engaged in minor disputes with 
Tanjore and Sivaganga. 

Ramnad becomes a Zamindari. The Setupati of Ramnad 
was reported about this time to be oppressive and tyrannical. 
He injured and oppressed the inhabitants, weakened and im¬ 
poverished the country and brought indelible shame on his family 
by his dissipation. Major Stevenson, who was sent against the 
S6tupati, in February, 1795, surrounded his fort and captured 
the R&ja who did not resist. The S6tupati was deposed. The 
British Government took over the direct management of Ramnad 
for about eight years, and then made the S6tupati’s sister the 
Istimlrdr Zamlnddrini in 1803. 

Tbe third Mysore war. —The immediate cause of this war 
was Tipu's attack on Travancore, a State in alliance with and 
under the protection of the company. In the course of the war, 
Tipu descended into tbe Carnatic (November 1790) and reached 
the northern bank of the Kiverf near Srirahgam. According to 
instructions, the Toijdaim&n sent an army of 1,500 men, under 
Sard&r Mah&linga Mudaliy&r against him. Tipu soon after¬ 
wards retired from the plain since Lord Cornwallis had carried 
the war into the Mysore plateau and threatened the Sultan’s 
capital. The war was brought to a close by the treaty of 
Seringapatam. 

The last war with Mysore. —Tipu had been intriguing 
with the French, and tbe Governor-General’s protests had no 
effect on him. Hence orders were issued for the advance of an 
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English army into Mysore in February 1799. Colonel Brown 
with an army which included 1,400 men from Pudukk6{{ai 
reached Seringapatara on the 11th of May after capturing 
Kanir, Erode, and other small forts in April.- He learnt that 
he was just a week too late and that Seringapatam had been 
captured on the 4th of May and Tipu killed. Colonel Brown’s 
detachment returned to the South on the 22nd of May and took 
possession of the district of Coimbatore. He sent back the 
Tondaiman’s men in July, 1799. 

Orders were passed for the grant of prize-money to the 
Tondaiman’s officers and men. At first there was an attempt 
to exclude the detachment of Colonel Brown from any share in 
the captured property, since it reached Seringapatam only after 
the fort had been captured. Ultimately however it was given 
a share. 

Transfer of the Carnatic (and Tanjore) to the English — 

After the fall of Seringapatam, papers were found in the fallen 
city showing that Muhammad Ali and his son Umdut-ul-Umara, 
who was then the Nawab of Arcot, had been engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with Tipu. An inquiry was ordered, 
but while it was going on, the Nawab died. His heir would not 
accept the terms offered by the English, and the Nawabship was 
therefore conferred upon a junior member of the family, with 
whom a treaty was entered into under which the new Nawab was 
to receive one-fifth of the revenues of the province—subject to a 
minimum of 12,000 pagodas—every month, and a proclamation 
was issued on the 31st of July, 1801, announcing the transfer 
of the Carnatic to the East India Company. The kingdom 
of Tanjore had been made over to the Company on the 
25th of April 1799. The R&ja was permitted to reside in the 
Tanjore Fort and received an annual payment of one lakh 
of pagodas and one-fifth of the net revenue of the country. 
So from August, 1801, the Company represented both the Nawab 
and the R4ja of Tanjore and exercised full control over the 
provinces which had .belonged to them. 
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The first ‘ Poligar War.’— Kattabomma Nayak, Poligar of 
P&njilamkuricchi, the Poligar of Nagal&puram and some 
others plundered the surrounding villages, refused to pay their 
peshcush and were extremely turbulent. Their refractory 
conduct was left unnoticed until the fall of Seringapatam in 
May 1799 set free sufficient forces for an army to be sent against 
them. An expedition was placed under the command of 
Major Bannerman in August, 1799. The fort of PanjMamkuricchi 
was attacked, and Kattabomma Nkyak evacuated it with 
his forces and fled northwards. He was pursued by the 
Ettayapuram Poligar, but Kattabomma Nayak escaped first to 
Sivaganga and then to the woods in the Toijdairaan’s country. 

On the 8th of September, the Collector, Mr. Lushington, 
wrote to the Tondaimkn to exert himself to secure the person of 
Kattabomma Niyak and of the Pklayak&r of Nagalapuram, who 
were represented as having fled to his country. The Tondaiman 
wrote to Mr. Lushington on the 24th September, 1799, that “on 
every side in the mountains and on the hills he had placed people 
to find out the hiding place of the enemy ” and that “ by the 
blessing of God, the prosperity of the Company and his own good 
fortune, Kattabomma N&yak with his dumb brother, two 
brothers-in-law and three other people—altogether seven 
persons—were discovered in the jungle of the village of Kaliapoor, 
in the Sivaganga Taluk”. They were sent, as required, to 
Captain Smith commanding in Madura. 

Kattabomma N&yak was soon afterwards removed to 
Kaitt&r, in the Tinnevelly District, where, on the finding of a 
court-martial, he was hanged on the 17th October 1799 in the 
presence of the Poligars of Tinnevelly assembled for the purpose. 
The others that had been captured were kept in confinement at 
Palamcotta. The rebel Palayakars were dispossessed of their 
estates and compelled to dismantle their own forts and give up 
a considerable quantity of arms. 

Congratulations were showered on the Raji of Pudukkdttai 
for his capture of Kattabomma N&yak and his party. 
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Mr. Lushington informed the Tondaiman that “ the Company 
were highly gratified,.he was much applauded and that he was 
fully established in their favour He also wrote to the Madras 
Government that “indeed in whatever point of view it was 
considered, the service which the Tondaiman had performed was 
of the highest importance The Governor, Lord Clive, wrote to 
the Tondaiman in November that “ his ancestors with reference 
to the Government of the English Company had been firm in the 
former wars and rendered excellent services at different times ”, 
that “ the fresh proof of his exertions and the interest taken by 
him in Government affairs had already spread the fame of his 
family ”, that “ it was impressed on his mind and would be 
communicated to the Directors in England ” and that “ by way 
of gratitude, he was sending therewith one Khilut (a dress of 
honour) with a horse ”. The Rfija received also a present of 
two thousand gold coins. 

The second ‘Poligar War’. —The Poligar of Pfinjfilam- 
kuricchi who was hanged at Kaittar in September, 1799, had left 
two brothers. Of these the younger, 0 may an or “ the dumb 
boy ”, as he was called, was “ a person of great energy and full 
of resources and was regarded by the natives almost as a 
divinity The brothers had a supporter in Sivattayya, a near 
relative who was at large, and was the leader of a large party 
of sympathisers. Through his efforts the brothers and a number 
of other Poligar prisoners confined at Palamcotta made their 
escape in February, 1801, by overpowering their guard. They 
reached P4njalamkui;icchi and gathered 5,000 men. They rebuilt 
the fort, and put it in a better condition than it had ever been 
before. Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew who was appointed to com¬ 
mand the troops in the field, captured the fort in May, 1801, 
upon which the rebels fled into Sivaganga where they were 
received with great honour by the Marudus. Col. Agnew 
demanded the surrender of the chief of Panjalamkuricchi and 
other principal leaders, on pain of the Marudus being them¬ 
selves treated as rebels, and as they showed no signs of 
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compliance, operations were commenced against them. 
Lieutenant Colonel Innes, commanding in Dindigul, was directed 
to co-operate with the troops in Sivaganga. 

The Tondaiman's services to the English .—The Tondaiman 
was applied to for help and he promptly responded.* 

*The services that he rendered have been summarised by Captain 
William Blackburne, in a letter to the Madras Government written in 
May, 1803. 

The following are extracts from this letter:— 

“ Tol?<Jaim6n had everything to dread from the hatred and revenge of the 
surviving Chief of Panjalamcourichy, whom he had formerly arrested and 
delivered in fetters into the hands of his enemies, and whose brother he had 
conducted to the scaffold. Despairing of inducing him to become a party in 
their rebellion, they sent him word that he must be sensible, that his country 
was entirely at their mercy, that if he would not join them, they required from 
him at the least a strict neutrality, and they insisted that he should neither 
send succour nor provisions to the Company’s troops nor allow them a passage 
through his country. If the Tondaimdn failed in any one of these points, the 
Servagars declared that they had bound themselves by a solemn oath to send 
the Panjalamcourichy Chief and his followers, and five thousand of their own 
troops to overrun his country* and to plunder and burn it. Nevertheless the 
Toty^aiman directed his troops to be assembled, and in four days three thousand 
marched to join Lieutenant Colonel Innes. 

“ At the first suggestion, Tondaiman gave up Trimiem, the only stronghold 
in his dominions, for a depdt for the use of Lieutenant Colonel Agnew’s army. 

“ Tondaiman received with distinction the Zemindar of Sivaganga whose 
installation by the English with much state in the camp, had been of service 
in detaching many from the rebel “ Marudus ”, and afforded him protection, 
although he was well aware that this step would excite the most rancorous 
hatred in the rebels. He sent nine-hundred men, who escorted the Zemindar 
and remained with him as a body-guard. 

“ A great number of the families of Hindoo's principal adherents had 
concealed themselves in the jungles upon or near the frontiers of Tondaiman. 
A list of these families was sent to Tondaiman and he apprehended the whole 
in one night and secured them, 6ome in the Fort of Trimiem and others in the 
.villages in the interior. 

“During the whole of the campaign, the Tofldaiman's troops alone escorted 
all the supplies of grain, etc., which were sent by the Collector of Tanjore to 
the depdt at Trimiem and the stores and ammunitions which were sent from 
Trichinopoly were met by the Ton<Jaimin’s guard at the frontier and conducted 
with speed and safety to the depdt. 

“Frequent and important intelligence was sent to me by Ton<Jaimdn, 
with many sensible opinions on the peculiar nature of the war, which received 
the approbation of Lieutenant Colonel Agnew 
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Siruvayal was occupied by Lieutenant Colonels Agnew and 
Innes on the 30th of July, and for about a month, the force was 
employed in endeavouring to penetrate the dense forest between 
the camp at Siruvayal and the fort at Kalaiyarkovil, the 
principal stronghold of the rebels, situated about five miles direct 
south of Siruvayal. A large number of woodcutters from 
Dindigul and Pudukkottai were put upon this work. In 
September, Piranmalai was taken. 

On 1st October, the force advanced by three distinct 
routes to Kalaiyarkovil. The allied chiefs defended them¬ 
selves with great valour. Superiority of discipline at length 
prevailed and KMaiy&rkdvil was soon afterwards taken (1st of 
October), and the rebels dispersed in every direction. By the 
end of the month, the two Marudus, their sons and principal 
followers, and the Chief of P&njalamkuricchi had all been 
taken and executed with the exception of the younger son of 
Cinna Marudu and seventy-one others who were transported for 
life. 

The Tondaiman praised by the Governor for his help in the 
War. The Governor of Madras wrote to the Toijdairnan in 
December that “ he was happy to observe that the disturbances 
were over through his kind aid and advice that “ when he 
brought to his mind the innumerable instances of his solicitude 
and anxiety to further the interests and prosperity of the 
Honorable Company, he (the Governor as the good friend of the 
Tondaiman) could not but express his sense of the worth and 
excellence so vividly shining in his good conduct towards them”, 
and that “ he hoped that God would render the long existing 
friendship between the Tondaiman and the Honorable Company 
to last for years to come ” 

The close of the Era of Wars. In 1801 the era of wars 
terminated so far as South India was concerned. “ A mixed 
Government, partly carried on on English principles and partly 
controlled by the Nawib’s prejudices, had come to an end and 
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been succeeded by a Government purely English, at unity with 
itself and as just as it is powerful. The results of this change 
have been most important and valuable. The Poligars had 
become Zamindars and had changed their nature as well as 
their name. One can scarcely believe that the Niyaka and 
Marava Zamindars of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untamable chiefs, of whose 
deeds of violence and daring the eighteenth century was so 
full 

The sepoys of the Tondaiman found their occupation gone, 
and the Amaragars and Cliagars to whom lands had been given 
on service-tenure instead of wages were henceforward required 
to watch at the gates of the Palace, oversee the harvesting of 
paddy, collect Sirkar money, etc.,—rather tame work for men 
that had opposed Hyder and the Marudus. 

Grant of the Kilanilai tract to the Tondaiman. —In April, 
1803, Captain Blackburne, the Resident, wrote to the 
Tondaiman that he had received the commands of the Governor 
to ascertain the nature of the Tondaiman’s claim to Kflanilai 
and express his opinion on it. At the Raja’s request the captain 
met him in a village near the frontier, where the former fully 
apprised him of his claims to the fort. The Raja further 
requested that the Government of Madras might be pleased to 
confer upon him the title of Maharaja and the honour of having 
a white umbrella and gold staffs carried before him. 

Having ascertained the full extent of the Tondaiman’s 
claims and wishes, the Resident submitted a very full and 
explanatory report (May, 1803) to the Madras Government, 
furnishing a statement of the conduct of the Topdaiman during 
the Sivagahga rebellion and submitting two packets of transla¬ 
tions made by himself of papers received from the Tondaiman, 
of which one contained a statement of the Tondaimin’s claim to 
the fort and district of Kflanilai and translations of letters on 
* Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, pp. 228—9. 
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which it was founded, and the, other, letters received by the 
Toijdaiman’s ancestors from persons of distinction in the 
Company’s service. 

After due consideration of the Report, the Governor-in- 
Council ceded the fort and district of Kll&nilai to the Tondaiman 
by a grant, dated 8th July, 1803. The following are extracts 
from Lord Clive’s letter on the subject. 

“ It is my intention that you and your descendants shall 
hold the district in perpetual lease, subject to the tribute of an 
elephant to be presented annually to the British Government. 
But as the orders about to issue on this subject must be 
dependent on the order of confirmation of the Honorable Court 
of Directors, you will not consider the arrangement to be 
permanent until it shall have been ratified by the Court of 
Directors. In the meantime I shall direct that you shall be 
placed in possession of the Fort of Keelanelly and that you shall 
enjoy the revenues of the district until the final decision of the 
Court of Directors on your claim shall have been made known 
to this Government. 

“ With reference to the honorary marks of distinction 
which Captain Blackburne has informed me that you are desirous 
of possessing, I have determined that you and your descendants 
shall be permitted to assume the distinguishing marks of two 
gold chobdar* sticks, conformably to the wish which you have 
expressed on that subject; and in token of my approbation, I 
have directed that two gold sticks of that description shall be 
prepared and presented to you in ray name 

The cession of Kfjanilai was confirmed by the Court of 
Directors whose decision was communicated to the R&ja in a 
letter dated 7th March, 1806. The grant was made subject to 
the yearly tribute of an elephant. The tribute, however, was 
not insisted upon, and in 1836 it was formally excused. The 
two gold Chobdar sticks were handed over to the Toijdaimin’s 
Vakil in December, 1803. __ 

* Chobdar literally means an attendant who carries a staff. 
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In 1804, boundary disputes between Pudukkdttai and 
Marungapuri and Pudukkdttai and Maflapparai (Kum&ravadf) 
were settled, and boundary stones planted by the Company’s 
officers.* 

The Tondaiman’t Charities. The Ruler styled ‘Bhoja 

Raja The Raja distinguished himself by his munificence so 
much that he is generally known by the name of Bh6ja Rcija 
after the well-known ruler of Dhar. 

A number of Chatrams were built and endowed by the 
Raja and his relatives, for example, the Adappakkaran Chatram f 
and the Chatrams at Mullur, \ On&ngudi § and Kulav&ippatti. || 
The Raja endowed many temples both within and outside the 
State. It was in his time that lands were assigned IT for “ the 
Toijdaiman’s Kattalais ” or offerings in the name of the Toijdai- 
man to the Gods at the well-known shrines of Rimesvaram, 
Madura, Palni, Chidambaram, Tirupati, Trichinopoly and other 
places. Many Brahmins were invited to settle in the State by 
presents of houses and lands—as at Kfranfir or Mangalamb&l- 
puram (1804), Sellukudi or BrahadambMpuram (1799), 
Tirumalair&yasamudram (1796), Tirumalair&yapuram (1794) and 
Rangammalsamudram near Peruiigaltir. 

In some cases, lands were assigned rent-free for agraharams 
(Brahmin settlements) as at Subbamm&lpuram near Valnad. 

# See pages 724 and 725 above. 

t To west of Tirugokarnam built in 1797 in the name of Kuttappan who 
stood high in the favour of the Rija. A chatram was also founded at Benares 
in the name of this servant. 

t Built by the.Chinnaranmanai Jagfrddr. 

§ Built in 1799 in the name of Ammani Ayi wife of Vijaya Raghunatha 
To$(Jaiman, the Western Palace Jagfrdar. 

II Built in 1803, by Kattakuricchi Ayi, step-mother of the Raja. 

1 The Raja granted large tracts of land at very easy rates of assessment 
for the endowment of a chatram at Gandharvak6t{ai founded by the Chettfyars 
of Arimalam, and to Muttukumirasvdmi PiJJai's choultry at Trichinopoly*. 
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Grants of Sarvamanyam lands .—Lands in various parts 
of the State were assigned to Brahmins as Sarvamanyam 
or rent-free lands, for example at K6viltir or AmmaijiammM- 
samudram, and Malaiytir or R&machandrapuram. By assigning 
lands, either rent-free or at easy rates of assessment, the 
Tojidaim&n endeavoured to get forest lands cleared and rendered 
fit for cultivation. There are records of more than 50 cases in 
which forest lands were ordered to be granted to Brahmins 
rent-free. Learned men were encouraged, and there are 
specific cases of lands assigned to them. In this way there 
was much literary activity during Bhoja R&ja’s rule. 

Death of the Tondaiman.-R4ja Yijaya Raghun&tha Tondai- 
m4n died on the 1st of February, 1807. He left two sons, 
Yijaya Raghunatha R4ya Tondaim&n and Raghunitha Tondai- 
m&n, who were only ten and nine years of age respectively. 
Nevertheless, the mother of these children, Ayi Amm4 Ayi, 
offered to commit sati , and, in spite of all dissuasions, threw 
herself into a specially prepared pit of fire, after entrusting her 
sons, it is said, to the confiding care of Captain Blackburne, 
who, however, was not theh at Pudukk6ttai. The sati of Ayi 
Amm& Ayi occurred at K4rat6pe, the funeral-ground of the 
Tondaimkn family, and, after this occurrence, the ground came 
to be called Mdlai Idu (meaning the place where wreaths of 
flowers were offered to the departed). A temple was erected at 
the place, and was endowed with land. 

According to Mr. S. R. Lushington, who afterwards became 
Governor of Madras, the Tondaim&n “ gave a proof of fidelity 
to the Company that had never been surpassed ” and according 
to Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, ‘‘ he had not only rendered 
himself conspicuous among the allies of the Honorable Company, 
but had far extended the good name which his ancestors had 
secured for him ”. He ruled and treated his subjects and 
servants with kindness and he carried on the civil and 
military administration regularly”. The R4ja died in the 
literal sense of the term full of honours. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. (18TH CENTURY). 

The 18th century was a period of wars which decided 
ultimately who should be supreme in South India. The Frenoh 
made a bid for empire by creating civil wars or succession 
disputes at Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. The battles round 
Trichinopoly and Arcot and in the Chingleput Districts left 
the English supreme in the Carnatic. The Mar&thas and 
Hyder and Tipu of Mysore had then to be humbled. After the 
annexation of the Carnatic and Tanjore there were only the 
refractory Poligars left to be subdued. The Topdaimins were 
called upon to play an important part in all these military 
transactions. The history of the State during this century is 
taken up more with the campaigns in which the Tondaim&ns 
participated than with the details of their administration. We 
shall not be wrong, however, in believing that the earlier 
Tofldaimins continued the administrative system of the Niyaks 
briefly described in the last section. 

The political status of the Tondaiman Rajas. 

In copper plate grants * and in inscriptions t, the Toijdai- 
m&ns dated their grants till about 1804 A. D. by the regnant 
years of the descendants of the Yijayanagar Emperors who were 
then no better than local chieftains. Until the break-up of the 
Madura kingdom, the Tondaimans were feudatories of the N&yak 
kings. Namana and Ramasv&mi Toi?daim4n of Kolattiir called 
themselves after the contemporary NcLyak rulers. The Jesuit 
letters mention that “ the Tondaiman R4ja had made himself 
formidable by 1711 to the king of Madura”. According to the 
Rev. W. Taylor, J the Ruler of Pudukkdttai then ranked with 
those of Travancore, Ramnad and Sivaganga as “ the adopted 
sons ” of the kings of Madura whereas the other chieftains of the 
South were merely “ palayakar servants ”. 

• Cf. State Museum plates-Numbers 23 to 31, ranging in date from 1733 
to 1804 A. D. UcchAni grant, 1710 A. D. and Kadayakkudi grant, 1718 A. D. 

t Cf. P. S. I. 7C3 at Vennaimuttuppatti dated 1798 A. D. 

t Oriental Historical Manuscripts, pp. 161—3, 
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The question whether after the extinction of the Niyak 
kingdom the TondainicLn was a tributary chief who owned 
allegiance to the Nawab of Carnatic or whether he was an 
independent ruler, is discussed at some length in a memorandum- 
“ An inquiry into the Policy of Making Conquests for the 
Mahometans in India ivith the British Arms, —1779 ”, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that the Raja of Tanjore and the 
Tondaiman were independent rulers in no way subject to the 
Nawab. 

In a letter to the Madras Government which the Nawab 
of Carnatic wrote in 1771, he stated that it was “ as plain as 
the Sun ” that Rarnnad, Sivaganga and Pudukkottai were 
States that had long been dependent on Trichinopoly. A 
select committee consisting of Josias Du Pr£, Governor of 
Madras, and Warren Hastings, and Samuel Ardley, 
members of council, was appointed to consider how far the three 
principalities mentioned above were subject to Tanjore or 
Trichinopoly. “ Upon inquiry,” it appeared to them, “ that 
neither Marawar (Rarnnad) nor Nalcooty (Sivaganga) ever 
paid any regular or yearly tribute to the Government of 
Trichinopoly, which according to the power and opportunity 
they met with, received sums of money from them by way of 
Nazirs or presents; with regard to Tondaiman they received the 
same.” The Madras Council issued the following proceedings 
on 6th May, 1771, on the report of the select committee. 
“ A sketch of the case of the Marawar, Nalcooty and Tondaim&n, 
entered on the Minutes of the select committee, will show in 
the best manner we can trace how far these Poligars are 
dependent either on Trichinopoly or Tanjore: it appears that 
the only right over these is power and that constitutionally they 
are independent of both.” 

The Nawab had long been jealous of the intimacy between 
the English and the Tofldaim&ns. The ToQdaim4ns had been 
carrying on direct correspondence with the Madras council. 
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The Nawab got a proclamation issued in the time of George 
Pigot, Governor of Madras, that “ since the whole country of the 
Carnatic from Nellore to Tinnevelly had fallen into the hands of 
His Highness the Nawab”, the company’s servants “ were by no 
means to meddle in the affairs of his country and all the 
tributary chiefs were to implicitly obey His Highness’ orders”. 
In August 1765, the Nawab was confirmed by the Mughal Emperor 
as the Subahdar of the Carnatic and made independent of the 
Nizam of the Deccan. In March 1768, Umdat-ul-umara, the 
eldest son of the Nawab, was appointed, with the permission of 
the Madras council, Viceroy of Trichinopoly. The Nawab 
desired that the Vakils of the South Indian princes who had 
formerly been ‘‘ admitted to Madras ” must be “ excluded from 
the least correspondence with our Presidency”. The Tondai- 
min’s Vakils henceforward resided at Trichinopoly. In spite 
of his right to declare his independence, the Toijdaiman was 
satisfied with declaring himself as being under the protection of 
the Nawab, since the latter was an ally of the English Company. 

The RAja enjoyed, however, the highest regard and 
confidence of all the Company’s officers from the Governor 
downwards. Before his departure for Europe in April, 1759, 
Col. Lawrence wrote to the RAja to say that “ he would lay 
before His Majesty and the Court of Directors all the pains .and 
trouble the ToijdaimAn had taken for the English and the 
assistance which he had afforded, to which they owed, their 
victory,” that “ he would not forget at all the friendship that the 
TondaimAn sincerely and manifestly avowed to him in every 
point”, and, that “ though he might appear to have gone to a 
distant country, the assistance and benevolences which his 
friend (the ToridaimAn) had bestowed would always appear 
uppermost in his recollection”. 

With the annexation of the Carnatic, the ToijdaimAn came 
under the protection of the British and was looked upon as a 
“ loyal ally ” who,paid no tribute to His overlord. 
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Ministers. The chief administrative officer was styled the 
Kdryakarta, who must have taken the place of the Dalavdi of the 
NAyak times. The other officers, Rayasam, Kanakkan, etc., 
mentioned on page 736, continued in this century also. 
The ministers formed the RAja’s council, which was often 
attended by the Raja’s brothers and sons. The Chief officer 
entrusted with the revenue collection was the Kdrbar. Jagirdars 
had their own KArbArs. 

The RAja maintained a Vakil at the Court of Trichinopoly 
or at Madras. His office somewhat corresponds to that of a 
modern Chargi d' affaires or minister plenipotentiary. Soon 
after his appointment, a Vakil presented his arzis or credentials 
to the Nawab or the Governor at Madras. Persian seems to 
have been the language of diplomatic correspondence with the 
Nawab and the Madras Government. 

Justice. The Raja dispensed justice, often with the help of 
Pandits versed in legal lore. Raja Yijaya Raghunatha set up 
the Dharmd8anam or seat of justice. It was really a council to 
advise the RAja in the administration - of justice, and was 
composed of Pandits who were jurists, all the high officers of the 
State, and a number of respectable citizens. 

The Tahsildars, who were also Police chiefs and Magistrates, 
administered in the taluks and firkas crude and summary justice. 
Very often the JAgirdars dispensed justice in their own way in 
the areas under their control, and settled differences among 
themselves through arbitrators selected from among their own 
class. 

There are instances of trial by ordeal even in this century. 
A RAAgiyam inscription (P. S. I. 876 dated 1737—8) relates to 
the settlement of a dispute over a channel. The decision of the 
RAja’s agent was in favour of one NAgappan who underwent a 
fire ordeal unharmed in the Amman temple of PAganeri. P. S. I. 
929 relates to the decision by Yirasinnu NAyak of a dispute 
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between the Pallars and Papaiyars of the village in favour of the 
former, since a member of their community had successfully 
undergone the ordeal of dipping his fingers into a pot of boiling 
ghee. 

Army. The State did not maintain any considerable 
standing-army. The SardArs and ServaikArs, who enjoyed 
rent-free lands, maintained almost all the cavalry and infantry. 
For instance, we read in old records that P6rum RAyan 
Pallavarayar and his brothers maintained 722 men, and 
RAmasvArqi RAngiya Tevar, 130 men armed with swords and 
about 210 with match-locks. The men received training under 
capable officers.* They were often trained by English officers 
before they were sent for active field service. Col. Stuart in 
his letter dated March 28, 1789, requested the ToljdairaAn to 
“direct his men to march so as to arrive on Tuesday at 
Tripatoor,” and informed him that “ he would have them well 
inculcated in the articles of war, after their arrival at the 
place aforesaid.” 

The weapons commonly in use were swords and bucklers, 
spears, daggers, pikes, slings for throwing stones, bows and 
arrows and match-locks. The men from Pudukkdttai were very 
clever in the use of the boomerang. 

The military officers were the Fauzdar or commander, 
Sardar, Sirvaikdr or captain. The retainers were called 
Amarakara. 

Bullocks to drag the cannons, coolies, and trained spies 
formed an indispensable appendage to the army. A bazaar 
followed every army to sell the necessaries of life. We fihd 
in the Inam office records that the TopdaimAn RAja sent on 
many occasions 4,000 to 8,000 men. This number included 
both combatants and non-combatant followers. 

• Owk Rdja of the Vijayanagar royal family and his assistant B6di Rowth 
were once engaged to train theJToijdaimin’s men. 
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Land Revenue, etc.* The R&ja possessed lands of his own. 
Indm lands included (1) those alienated in the name of religion 
or charity or in consideration of service, e. g. divadanam, chatram 
lands, BrahmacUyam, Vidavrtti, etc., (2) Jagirs, e. g. the two 
created by Vijaya Raghun&tha R4ya, and (3) Amarams -granted 
to military officers. The Ombalams or indms granted for 
services were numerous. The only income that the State dervied 
from indm lands were quit-rents and minor cesses. The amani 
or varapattu settlement was the chief feature of the century; 
under this system no definite rent was fixed, but the State took 
a share of the actual produce. 

Religion and Charity. 

The Tondaimans were so charitable as to win for the 
State the appellation Dharma Samastdnam or the ‘ land of 
charity.’ Raghunatha Raya enlarged the temple at 
Kudumiycimalai. Vijaya Raghunatha (Sivagnanapuram Durai), 
the disciple of Srf Sad&siva, instituted the Dussara festival and 
built the temple of Srf Dak§in&mtirti within the old palace. 
He also built and endowed chatrams not only in the State but 
also outside,-^even at distant Benares. He built a temple over 
the tomb of Sri Sadasiva at Nerur. Vijaya Ragunatha (Bh6ja 
Raja) made endowments to many temples both within and 
outside the State, and instituted kattalais or grants for divine 
service, in well-known shrines outside the State, such as 
Rimesvaram, Madura, Palni, Trichinopoly and Tirupati. Three 
such endowments deserve special mention: (i) a grant of 24 
villages in Valnad for worship in the palace-shrine of Srf 
Daksinamurti, (2) two villages for the maintenance of the 
shrine at Nenir and (3) lands for the temple at Milafdu where 
the Rani of Vijaya Raghunatha performed Sati. 

The Tondaiman Rajas invited learned Brahmins to settle in 
the State and granted them rent-free lands. They granted forest 
sites on condition that they were cleared and brought under 


9 See chapter on Land Revenue Admipistr&tion, Vol. I. 
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cultivation. They often gave free house-sites which were 
aligned into streets and agraharams or Brahmin villages. 
Examples of such villages are Amm&chatram, Naiijur or 
NamanarcLyasamudram, Kadayakkudi, Porum, Kframir, Aiyan- 
kulam or RAjagdpklasamudram near Mulldr, Kum&ramaiigal am, 
Rangammalsamudram near Perungahir, Tirumalairaya- 
samudram, a little to the east of the capital, Brhadamb&lpuram 
at Sellukudi and Mangalambalpuram at Kframir, K&nappettai 
or Brahmavidy&puram, Pinnangudi or Mukt&mbMpuram and 
Namanasamudram. With the advent of G6p*dakr$na hastri, 
whom Vijaya Raghun&tha R&ya appointed as the royal guru, 
there came to the State a number of scholars who were attached 
to the court. 

Christianity .-— 

Aviir, the first and most important Christian settlement in 
the State, came under the Kolattlir and Pudukkdttai Tondai- 
mans after the extinction of the Per&mbiir—Kattalur pal ay am. 
The apprehensions that the Tondaimans would persecute the 
Christians proved groundless. Ramasvami Toijdaiman of 
Kolattdr showed great respect to the Christian faith. Father 
T. Yenantius Bonchet pulled down the original mud chapel at 
Aviir and erected a church in brick and mortar dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary of Assumption. It soon became a 
place of pilgrimage; the image of the Virgin locally called 
Periya Ndyaki or ‘ the Great Mother ’ came to be. held in 
great reverence. Father Bouchet organised his evangelical work, 
and with the help of Indian Catechists converted within twelve 
years no less than twenty thousand people living in about thirty 
villages. The famous Father Constant Joseph Beschi, 
known in the Tamil country as Vfram&munivar, began his 
missionary life in 1711 at Aviir. In 1716 the church was 
destroyed by the Pudukk6ttai soldiery in a moment of general 
panic. Between 1717 and 1727, however, the State served as an 
asylum to Fr. Bertholdi and others who were persecuted at 
Trichinopoly. Though the Carnatic army threatened to ravage 
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Aviir, Cand&sAhib, ultimately gave Fr. Beschi protection, and 
even made him his counsellor (1736—1740). Fr. Francis Homem 
abandoned the original village of Aviir and founded the new 
village about two furlongs to the south-east (1740). In 1747, the 
foundations of the present church were laid. The Society of 
Jesus was suppressed in 1773, though members of the Society 
stayed on in the State and continued their labours. In 1798, 
Periya Yagupar (Jacob), a Catenar or Syro-Malabar priest, took 
charge of Aviir. 

Islam .— 

The Muslim community rose into influence and strength in 
the State during this century. The Tondaim&ns treated them 
with every consideration. They made donations for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Ramzan and Muharam festivals. The Jigfrdars of 
the State collected a special cess for the Ramzan called Ramzdn- 
pandigai vari , and remitted it to the R&ja who sent it to the 
Nawab. We find among the old records the Nawab’s 
acknowledgments of such payments. Liberal grants were made 
to mosques. We have already mentioned (page 804) a grant 
(P. S. I. 978) to Syed Ahmad S4hib of the Lakijmanpatti mosque. 
The State seems to have attracted a number of Mussalman saints 
whose tombs are revered to this day. The Government made 
endowments to many of them. The tomb of Syed Fakhruddin 
Quere$i Auliya, popularly known as BhAva, at KAttubhiva 
Palliv&sal is the most venerated in the State. Kijavan Setupati 
made a grant to this tomb (P. S. I. 901). It now enjoys liberal 
patronage at the hands of the Darbar. In the capital, there is 
the tomb of Hazrat Syed Sh4h Parh6ri Auliya who is believed 
to have lived in the 18th century. 

Famines, etc.— 

The ravages of war, the incursions of Hyder’s men, and the 
devastation of unscrupulous poligars caused untold suffering to 
the people. It speaks volumes for the ability of the earlier 
Tondaimkns, that, undaunted by these calamities, they were 
104 
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able to improve cultivation, convert forest into arable land, form 
villages, invite families from outside to settle in the State and 
otherwise improve the conditions of life. 

The year 1708—09 witnessed one of the severest famines 
the State has suffered. The drought of 1733 and the wars 
of 1735 were responsible for another severe famine. The wars 
of 1754—56 caused untold distress. 

Art and Literature.—One of the outstanding figures of the 
century that left a mark in Sanskrit literature is Srf Sadasiva, 
the guru of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaim&n. Three 
of his works, the Brahmasutra Vj-tti, the Ydgasutra Vj-tti, the 
Atmavidya Vilasam and some minor poems have now been re¬ 
covered and published at Srfrangam. Another sage and poet 
was Tayumdnavar who was for some years a minister of the 
Niyak ruler of Trichinopolv. Father Constantine Beschi called 
Vframamunivar worked at Arur for some years. The exploits 
of the Tondaim&ns in the wars of the 18th century formed the 
theme of a number of songs, for instance, Raja Tondaimdn 
Anurdgamdlai, Raja Tondaimdn Rattaimanimalai, and 
Tirumalairayar kappal. The Telugu poet Venkanna (1769—89) 
wrote the Tondaimdn Vamsavali and his son Sambayya, the 
Tondaimdn Vijayam which gives an account of the march to 
Seringapatam and the poligar wars of the South. In the 
preface to his Bhdfdrnavam, a lexicon in Telugu, Venkanna 
refers to the piety and heroism of Vijaya Raghun&tha. 
Ambundttu Valandan is another dance-song which contains 
references to the wars of the period. Venkannan Servai Valan- 
dan, Andappamannavelar kuravanji, Udaiyappa mannavildr 
kuravanji, Tirumalairayar kalittorai, Nallaperiyan Kaliyugam 
eyyar kuluval, Navalanganallakutti kuluval, Tirukkulambtir 
vairavan iervai kummi are poems composed in honour of princes, 
Sardars, and other nobles and give much historical information. 

Like the court of Tanjore, the court of the Tondaim&ns of 
Pudukkdttai patronised musicians. Sad&siva’s lyrics are 
“ marvels of mature wisdom and melodious utterances”. 
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Many of them are believed to have been composed during the 
sage’s sojourn in the State. A few rare compositions of Kavi 
Matrbhutamayya of Trichinopoly are now in the possession 
of a local musician Haritfrtamayya. Paccimiriam Adiyappa, a 
Vainikavidivan or master-player on the Yfna and disciple of 
Pallavi Gdpalaiyar, was patronised at the Courts of Tanjore and 
Pudukkottai. His son Knjiiaiya and grandson Subbukutti Aiya 
frequented the court of Raja Raghunitha Tofldaim&n (1825—29). 
The last years of this century and the whole of the next 
produced great masters and composers who have left a rich 
legacy to posterity. We shall mention such of them as were 
connected with the State in the next section. It must be said 
that among the Tondaimctns Sivagnanapuram Durai and Bh6ja 
Raja gave the greatest encouragement to scholars. 
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8ECTION VII.—TOtfPAIMANS (continued) A CENTURY OP 
PEACE, PROGRESS AND REFORMS. 

VIJAY A EAGHUNATHA RAYA TOUDAIMAn. 1807—1825. 
Contemporary Rulers. 

Governors of Madras .— 

Sir George Barlow. ( 1807 — 1814). 

Lt. General John Abereromby — Commander-in-Chief acting. ( 1813). 

Hugh Elliot. ( 1814—1820). 

Sir Thomas Munro. (1820 — 1827). 

When in 1801, Lord Wellesley ‘ assumed ’ the administra¬ 
tion of the Carnatic, the ghost of the overlordship of the Nawab 
over the Toi}<Jaim4n country was laid. The Tofldaiman got 
into direct relation with the English. With the unstinting help 
of the representatives of the Company, Pudukko^tai now entered 
upon a century of peace, progress and reform. The courage and 
foresight with which the Tondaiman Rajas faced their responsi¬ 
bilities mark them out as great rulers. There were, however, 
periods of stagnation and even set-back, but the State was 
fortunate in the English Residents or Political officers who by 
their sound advice, guidance and prompt action kept up the 
progress. 

When Vijaya Raghunatha Raya became Raja on 
February 1, 1807, he was only a minor of ten years of age. The 
Madras Government sanctioned the succession of the young 
Raja who was installed to the unfeigned satisfaction of his 
people. 

Administration during the minority of the Raja. 

Major Blackburne," Resident of Tanjore, was required by the 
Madras Government “ to undertake the management of the 
province of Poodoocootah and the guardianship of the minors”. 
He held the offices of the administrator of Pudukkottai and 

• William Blackburne, Lieutenant, August 21, 1790; Captain, 

December 10, 1799 ; Major, February 25, 1807 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, June 28, 
1817 ; Colonel, June 5, 1829; knighted 1838; died 1839. 
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guardian to the minors for ten years, and when he delivered the 
charge of the State into the hands of the young chief at his 
majority, he continued, by the orders of the Government, to be 
the medium of communication between him and the public 
officers of the Provinces of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, 
by which the State of Pudukkdttai is surrounded. 

Soon after Major Blackburne had assumed the superinten¬ 
dence of the State, he appointed Mappillai Pallavarayar,— 
son-in-law of Raghun&tha Raya Tondaiman, and husband of 
his “ only daughter, the highly honoured Amm41 Ayi ”—,and 
Tirumalai Toi?daim&n, Chinna Aranmanai Jagfrdar, the Managers 
of the State. ‘The Resident issued instructions to them, which 
they carried out through the Sarkfl Yenkappayyar. But the 
Resident found in the course of a year that the Managers made 
no attempt to clear the debts of the State *. They were report¬ 
ed to be oppressing the weak and did not treat the relatives of 
the R4ja with the respect due to them. The Resident came to 
the conclusion that they did not deserve his confidence. The 
Madras Government appointed one Anantayya, a servant of the 
British Government, as ‘ Karyast ’ or Agent “ to exercise all the 
authority of the Rajah Bahadur under the superintendence of 
the Resident ” f. The Agent Anantayya, in turn, incurred the 
Resident’s displeasure, and the management of the country was 
therefore entrusted about 1814 to a committee consisting of 
three members called Managers. In 1815, when the Resident 
gave the Raja some real powers of administration, the Managers 
became Counsellors. When in 1817, the Raja became sole ruler 
of the State the Resident confined himself to a general 
superintendence of its affairs. The Sarkfl’s place which became 
vacant in 1814 was not filled up till 1822, when it was given to 
one Soiroba Naig, an honest and capable officer of Tanjore. 
Soiroba N&ig continued as Sarkfl from 1822 to 1853. 

* The late Raja had left a debt of 60,400 Pagodas. 

t The Resident had left his confidential Secretary Tina Pillai at 
Padoklcdttai to report to him on all matters of importance. 
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Training of the Princes. The charge of the Princes 
was Captain Blackburne’s care. He appointed masters to 
instruct them in Sanskrit, Marathi, Telugu and Tamil, and to 
train them in horsemanship, fencing, archery, etc. After a time 
another instructor was appointed to give them lessons in 
English. When the young Raja attained the age of 15 years, 
Major Blackburne advised him “ to attend occasionally in the 
highest Civil Court, to make himself acquainted with the legal 
proceedings”, and shortly afterwards, the Rija began to deal 
with the Revenue accounts. 

The Resident was never tired of giving sound advice to the 
Raja and the Managers, and to the latter he once wrote that 
“ if they taught the R&ja in the beginning of his reign to plunder 
the weak, they might be sure that before the end of it he would 
plunder them also 

The following is a specimen of the exhortation that he 
addressed to the Raja:— 

“ Protect all your subjects from oppression and extortion. 
This is the most sacred duty of a king. Any violence committed 
against any one in your country is an injury to you See every¬ 
thing, hear everything and suffer no injustice, oppression or 
idleness to enter into any part of your administration. No human 
consideration whatever should induce you and me to acquiesce 
in an injury to a poor man. This is you*r sacred duty in parti¬ 
cular, and as you fulfil it properly, the blessings of the great 
Judge of kings and cultivators be upon you....No excuse 
whatever can be admitted as a justification of your expense 
exceeding your income....If you do not persevere steadily, all 
your labour will be thrown away, and in the eyes of the British 
Sardars, you will be mixed and confounded with the mass of the 
native dependent chiefs and pollygars....You should be the bene¬ 
volent father of your people, consulting like a tender parent the 
welfare and comfort of the children rather than your own 
gratification ”. 
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The relations between the Raja and Major Blackbume. The 
relations between the Resident and the princes were very 
intimate. They called the Resident their “father”, and the 
latter was attached to them as a parent to his sons- The 
Resident wrote of them as follows in 1825—“ The Rajah 
Bahadur and his brother were particularly endeared to us from 
various circumstances, ” such as “their orphan state, the tender 
age at which they were placed under my guardianship, their 
amiable disposition, aptitude to learn and a most unbounded and 
implicit confidence in my friendship which distinguished their 
early years and increased with their growth.... ”. On the death 
of the elder, he wrote to the younger in December, 1825, as 
follows:—“ It would be fruitless to describe the effect which the 
loss of one of our children , so beloved, so respected, so highly 
praised, has had upon us. I say children, for such we always 
considered and loved you, and although the custom of our country 
prevented us from so addressing you, we received toillingly from 
you the endeared appellation of Parent ”. 

Reforms that were needed. “ With the exception of inform¬ 
ers, no checks existed in the Revenue Department. No. double 
set of accounts as in Tanjore and the Carnatic; no Curnams; 
no regular Cutcherries in the District with officers appointed 
by Government; no regular dufter in the capital; no office any¬ 
where in which the accounts of the country were recorded. 

“ The administration of justice in Tondiman’s country was 

not less defective than that of Revenue,.because the only 

regular officers of justice were the Revenue officers.They 

held no regular courts, were not aided by Pundits or Shastries, 
kept no record of their decisions and did not report them to the 

Government.Injuries committed by men of influence or in 

power they never noticed; and they received no complaints 
against the great Jaghiredars who exercised without restraint a 
judicial authority over the lands in their possession. 
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“ No alteration has been made or attempted in the ancient 
police establishment of the country. It is a strict cavalgar 
system and under the direction and control of a strong Govern¬ 
ment appears to be fully adequate to its objects.”* 

Revenue. Major Blackburne set about reforming these 
abuses. For the collection of revenue, he had the country 
divided into five Taluks,t required all public business to be 
transacted in the public Cutcherries, and ordered that all the 
Revenue should be paid to the Sirkil whose receipt should be 
deemed the only valid voucher for the Revenue officer, that 
weekly reports and accounts should be submitted to an office of 
record at Pudukkdttai under the charge of the Sirkil and that 
lcamam8 should be appointed in each village. He passed 
Treasury rules, such as that all public money should be kept in 
public treasuries, that no extraordinary expenditure was to be 
incurred without the sanction of the Resident, that all public 
work should be done in public offices, that no articles were to be 
purchased on credit, etc. It was also proclaimed throughout the 
State that all taxes not collected at the time of the late Raja's 
death (1807) were to be remitted. 

Establishment of Courts of Justice\(l&\ 1-1814). About 
1813, the Resident reorganised the Courts and drew up “ some 
general regulations for the Courts of Civil and Criminal justice 
which differed in some degree from those which had been already 
adopted”. Two separate Courts were formed, named Nyaya 
Sabhd or Civil Court (of four Judges), and Danda Sabhd or 
Criminal Court (of three Judges). A third Court called the 
Mudra Sabhd which was to decide Civil cases of a lower grade 
than the Nyaya Sabhi to which it was subordinate, was also 

• Major Blackburne’s Report to the Madras Government, dated 
December 31, 1808. 

t Alangudi, Kftinilai, Kojattiir, Kavinad, and Peruminad. 

X For fuller details of the reforms inaugurated by Major Blackburne see 
pages 423-426 (Vol. I). 
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established about this time. A kotwal or Police officer was 
permanently stationed at Pudukkdttai. 

Marriages of the Raja and hit brother. In 1812, the 
Raja married a daughter of Singappuli Aiya (probably of Kal- 
14k6ttai) and a daughter of Tirumalai Panrikondran of Kattak- 
kuricchi, and his younger brother, a daughter of Suryamdrti 
Panrikondran of Kattakkuriccbi. 

The Raja Bahadur congratulated by the Court of 
Directors. The Resident informed the Raja in January 1813 
that the Honorable the Court of Directors had expressed great 
satisfaction at the general state of his affairs, praised him highly 
for his attention to the administration of justice and declared 
their entire approbation of the Raja's humanity and liberality in 
resolving to rebuild the town of Pudukkdttai after the fire of 
1812. In this letter which was in English the Raja was for the 
first time styled Raja Bahadur by the Government of Madras. 

A proposal for suppressing the manufacture of earth-salt. 
In May, 1813, the Resident received suggestions from the 
Collector of Tanjore for preventing the manufacture in the State 
of earth-salt, or at least for the absolute restriction of its sale for 
consumption by the inhabitants of the State. The Resident 
wrote to the Collector pointing out that the suppression of earth- 
salt manufacture was objectionable in various ways. He further 
mentioned that its bulk was so great that it was not easy to 
transport it from place to place without detection, that “without 
a ravanah * it could not pass into the province of Tanjore, unless 
it deceived the vigilance and activity of the Collector's Chowkyf 
Department, which could not, in regard to the bulk of the article 
as well as the indefatigable efforts of that department, be 
considered to be practicable,” that “ it was notorious that in the 
southern part of the province of Tanjore the people made the 

* A pass-port or certificate from a Collector of Customs authorising goods 
to pass without payment of further duty. 

t Customs-house. 
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earth-salt for their own consumption....at the same expense 
which it cost the inhabitants of Pudukkdttai ”, and that “ it was 
certainly much more easy for them to supply themselves in 
that manner without the knowledge of the revenue officers than 
to obtain so bulky an article from Poodoocottah through all the 
impediments which were presented to its passage by a double 
row of chowkies and police officers ”. 

For these reasons it was decided not to suppress earth-salt 
manufacture. Its manufacture Was however restricted to four or 
five central places remote from the frontier, and it was ordered 
that the salt should be made by the Sirkar officers and that the 
quantity which might appear necessary for the consumption of 
the indigent villagers should be issued to them at cost price, so 
that they might have little or no temptation to make it them¬ 
selves. The Collector considered the arrangements “quite 
satisfactory ". 

A Survey of the State. In May, 1813, orders were received 
from the Government of Madras that a survey of the country 
under the Raja’s authority should be made. The one that 
was made was a very interesting account of Pudukkdttai giving 
details relating to the phj^ical features, irrigation channels, 
tanks, temples, mantapams, roads, villages, imports, exports, 
manufactures, etc., of the State. 

The first school opened. In this year a charity school was 
opened by the R&ja in the town, in which children were educated 
free and supplied with palm-leaf books and writing materials. 

Interference with the lands enjoyed by Amarakarars, 1814. 
The Amarakars were ejected by Anantayya about this time 
from the lands which they had cultivated and improved and 
enjoyed for generations, and were allotted lands elsewhere. If 
they chose to remain on their lands, they were required to pay 
the same rent as was paid by ordinary ryots. When the 
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Resident heard of this, he ; “ cancelled the innovation ”, pointing 
out that “ the nature of the tenure was thereby altogether 
changed.” 

Introduction of Marathi. About this time the accounts of 
the State came to be kept in Marathi. The result was that 
most of the offices, high aDd low, were filled by Marathas till 
about 1875. 

Establishment of an indigo factory at Karambakkudi. In 

1814, indigo works were started at Karambakkudi. Indigo was 
to be manufactured and sent for sale to England. This was a 
concern in which the Raja and Mr. John Blackburne, a brother 
of the Resident of Tanjore, were both interested as partners. . In 
May, 1823, Mr. John Blackburne left India for England, and 
the Indigo farm and the factory at Karambakkudi were handed 
over to the Raja. 

The prosperity of the indigo works at Karambakkudi induced 
the Raja to open in 1830 another factory at KRraittdpe 
a little to the south of the town. This factory was also for a 
time in a fairly flourishing condition. Both these factories were 
found to be working at a loss in 1841, and indigo manufacture 
was given up soon afterwards. 

Kandians sent as State prisoners to Pudukkdttai, 1816. In 

1815, the British declared war against the King of Kandy on 
account of his having seized and mutilated some native British 
subjects who had gone to Kandy to trade. The King was 
defeated and deposed, and some of the captured Kandians were 
sent as State prisoners to Pudukkdttai. The Resident in sending 
thirteen of these Kandians on the 31st of January, 1816, wrote 
to the Raja that “ they were not to be under any other restraint 
than their parole not to quit without the permission of the RRja 
the villages in which they might reside” and that “it was the 
desire of the Government that they should be treated with 
respect and kindness 
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The Raja invested with full powers, 1817.* In 1817, 
Iteja Yijaya Raghunatha Raya To^daiman was invested with 
the full powers of a ruler, the Resident informing him “ that he 
had entire confidence in his abilities for Government, in his 
hatred of oppression, in his love of justice and in his humanity 
and benevolence. 

* On 31st December, 1822 the Resident wrote the following letter to the 
Raja of Tanjore in which the rank, position and dignity of the R&ja of 
Pudukkdftai were very clearly explained. 

“ To H. H. Maharaja Serfoji, Raja of Tanjore. 

“ Captain Hardy has informed me that your Highness has refused 
compliance with the request which I had the honour to make to you yesterday 
that the compliments heretofore paid to the Sirkeel of Raja Ton^aimdn 
Behauder be directed by your Highness to be paid to the present Sirkeel on 
his visit to me to-morrow and that your Highness considers that the Raja 
Behauder, being merely a Zemindar, has no right to the distinction of a 
Sirkeel. 

“ A Zemindar is a landholder, paying rent to the Government, but posses¬ 
sing neither Military nor Civil authority over the land of which he is the 
proprietbr, he and all his dependents being amenable to the British Courts of 
Justice, Civil and Criminal. Raja Ton<Jam4n Behauder is a native hereditary 
chief, the Prince and Ruler of an extensive Province. He is a dependent 
Chief, in regard to all matters of a political nature on the British Government, 
to whom as his liege lord he owes allegiance and military service. In the 
internal arrangement of his Province, he is absolute. He has the power of life 
and death. He enacts laws, appoints Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal, 
maintains a considerable military force, collects his revenues and disposes of 
them at pleasure, paying no tribute either directly or indirectly through the 
well-deserved kindness and favour of the British Government. All his subjects 
are expressly exempted from the jurisdiction of the British Courts. The Raja, 
Behauder’s Sirkeels and Fouzdars have been received with the compliments 
requested from your Highness whenever they have visited British Stations 
and it is indeed a matter of much surprise as concern to me to receive this 
refusal from your Highness. I shall be very happy if the explanation I have 
shortly offered, for a great deal more might be said of this distinguished Chief, 
shall incline Your Highness to grant a request of the Resident at your Court 
who is reponsible to the Honorable the Governor for the propriety of what he 
asks and considers a reciprocity of attentions and civilities as being not less 
gracefh^ and becoming in your Highness than consistent with the alliance, 
which unites your Highness so closely with the British Government. 


“ I have the honour to be, etc., etc., 

. (Sd.) W. BLACKBURNE ” 
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Resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackbume as Resident 
and his departure for England, 1823. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blackbume resigned his place as Resident of Tanjore and 
embarked for England in March, 1823. He was specially 
attached to Pudukkdttai and its Raja. He commended the Raja 
Bahadur to the Madras Government and to their Chief 
Secretary, and wrote to the Raja to assure him that they were 
all quite prepared to protect and befriend him, and that the latter 
would not suffer any other inconvenience from his departure than 
the loss of an affectionate friend. He further assured the Raja 
that he had made up his mind to be attentive to his interests in 
England, wished to have from him a memorandum of his wishes, 
and doubted not that he would be able to contribute in many 
ways to his comfort and prosperity.* 

The Raja’s death and character. This much loved and 
respected ruler died in June 1825. The Rani of Raja Vijaya 
Ragunatha offered to commit Sati, but was dissuaded from 
immolating herself by the Raja's brother and successor who was 
highly commended by the Madras Government for this humane 
act. The Raja was “ so exemplary in his public character and so 
benevolent and amiable in all the relations of private life. His 
acquirements, his disposition, the regularity with which he 
applied himself to the business of his State had reached the 
notice of the Honorable the Court of Directors ”. 

Some events of the reign. Excessive rains that fell 
in 1809 breached many tanks and destroyed the standing crops. 
In 1812, the capital was destroyed by fire. The Raja had the 
town rebuilt on an improved plan. The streets were laid 
in squares round the Raja’s palace which was completed 
in 1818. 

* Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, wrote to the Baja on 
March 7, 1823 expressing his satisfaction at the reports lie had received from 
Lt. Col. Blackbume about the Bdja's administration and announcing the 
appointment of Col. Robert Scot, C. B. as Resident at Tanjore and Governor's 
Agent with the Raja’s samasldnam. 
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In 1812, the Raja and his brother set an example to their 
people by geting themselves vaccinated. 

The R4ja built excellent bungalows at Pichutampatti to the 
south of the capital, Viralimalai and Adanakkdttai for the 
convenience of European travellers and distinguished guests. 

In 1825 the State suffered from a severe drought. 

The finances of the State in the time of this Ruler have 
been briefly noticed on page 480 (Vol. I.) 

ragiiunAtha ton r aim An. (1825—1839). 

Contemporary Rulers. 

Governors of Madras .— 

Sir Thomas Munro. (1820 — 1827). 

Henry Sullivan Graeme. (1827). 

S. R. Lushington. (1827—1832 ). 

Sir Frederick Adam. (1832 — 1837). 

George Edward Russell. (1837). 

Lord Elphinstone. (1837 — 1842). 

As Raja Yijaya Raghun&tha Tondaim4n died without issue, 
his brother and legal heir Raghunatha Toqdaiman ascended the 
musnud after him. His ceremonial installation took place on 
the 20th of July. 

Character of Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman. “The 
public and private character of Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman 
Bahadur stood in the highest rank. He was the just and 
enlightened ruler of his people, their kind and benevolent 
master, and the faithful and devoted ally of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He was high principled, candid and sincere, and to 
deceit of any kind he was a total stranger 

The Raja's Charities. One of the first public acts of the 
Raja was to perpetuate the name of his brother and to secure 
salvation for his soul by building about four miles to the east of 
the town an Agrahkram of twenty houses—all on the same plan 

* From a memorandum prepared by Captain Maclean, Resident. 
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and of the same size, which he named Yijaya RaghunAthapuram 
after his brother and presented lands to deserving Brahmins. 
To secure merit for himself, he built another Agrah&ram on the 
northern bank of the Vellar opposite to Kadayakkudi Agraharam 
and presented it to Brahmins under the name of Prasanna- 
Raghun&thapuram. 

The Rdja's pilgrimage to Ramiiwaram. Soon after making 
these grants, the R4ja started (in February 1827) on a pilgrimage 
to Ram^swaram to perform the customary rites for the peace of 
his brother’s soul. 

Boundary disputes. There were some boundary disputes 
between the State and the Tanjore District and some others 
relating to the boundary between the State and Triohinopoly. 
Most of these were settled by arbitration. 

A question of jurisdiction in criminal trials. In 1829, 
and in 1834, the question of jurisdiction in criminal trials was 
raised and finally decided in 1836 in favour of the Topdaiman. 
It was decided in 1834 by the Governor-General in Council 
that the subjects of Pudukkdttai and other Indian States should 
be always amenable to the British Courts for crimes and heinous 
offences committed within the British territory, but “ that this 
practice should not be reciprocal, such a distinction being a 
proper prerogative of the paramount power ”. These rules made 
a very distressing impression on the mind of the Tondaim&n. 
The Raja felt that his people would no longer look up to him as 
an independent prince enjoying all the authority of a sovereign. 

After obtaining from the Raja detailed information relating 
to the Courts, the laws and criminal procedure in the State, the 
Resident made a strong representation on the subject to the 
Governor. The representation had the desired effect and the 
Toijdaimin was informed by the Resident (April, 1836) th&t 
“ the Government was prepared to deliver over offenders being 
British subjects, to be tried in His Excellency the Raja’s Courts, 
at the requisition of the Resident 
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The Resident wrote in December, 1836, as follows:— 

“ Your Excellency perhaps does not know that the jurisdic¬ 
tion which has been conferred on you by the Government of 
India and also by the Madras Government is not possessed by 
the R4ja of Travancore 

Another order strengthening the Rdja’s position was now 
passed by the Madras Government. In forwarding to the Raja 
a copy of an endorsement made by order of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment on petitions addressed to them by some of the Raja’s 
subjects, the Resident informed him that “ His Excellency would 
observe that those people were desired to abstain from submitting 
similar complaints in future’’, that “ the Government would not 
allow His Excellency’s just authority as Rijah to be disputed 
or insulted ”, and that “ his people would look to him and 
consider him as their just and paternal Prince and Ruler ”. 

Conferment of the title of “ Hie Excellency ” and other 
honours on the Raja. In the letter quoted above, we find the 
R&ja addressed by the title of “ His Excellency ”. We may here 
mention when and how this distinction was conferred on the Rcija. 
In March, 1930 the Toiidaim&n received the honorary title of 
“ His Excellency ” from the Governor which was from that time 
recognised by the Governor-General of India in written 
communications to the Tofldaimdn. From a letter written to 
Colonel Blackburne on the 2nd of April, 1830, we learn that the 
communication of the grant of the title was received by the Rdja 
in Public Darbar with due honour and that a salute of 21 guns 
was fired on the occasion. The Court of Directors approved in 
their letter dated 27th of February, 1835, “the mark of con¬ 
sideration that had been shown to the deserving Chief on the 
ground of his own merits and of the attachment to the British 
Government so uniformly and "zealously manifested by his 
ancestors ”. 

In 1830, the R&ja visited Trichinopoly twice, once to meet 
the Governor, and on the next occasion, to be present at a 
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Review of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry. He was received 
with all due honours and compliments by the guards on duty, 
and a salute of 19 guns was fired on His Excellency the Raja’s 
approach opposite the Golden Rock. 

Abolition of u Sayer” or Land-customs. The Nawab of 
Carnatic and the Tondaiman each levied ‘ Sayer’ duties on goods 
imported from each other’s territory,—an arrangement that 
continued even after the company took over the administration 
of the Carnatic. In special cases, exemption from the levy of 
duties was applied for. The amount realised by the collection of 
such duties in the State was at this time more than Rs. 15,000. 
“ There were more than 220 articles on which Sayer duty was 
charged, most of them at the rate of one Gold Fanam or 2 annas 
per Tolam (*«>rui) weight of 120 Pullums (uetch) or 9$ lbs.; 
but the rate varied according to the articles. The duty was 
payable only once. Goods brought from the Company’s 
Territories or in Transit thereto paid an ‘ ad valorem duty ’ 
of .2$ per cent".* Almost every article of utility or luxury that 
passed from one territory to another was examined at the 
Chowki Stations, where the customs were collected. The 
Chowkidars, who were in charge of the work, were generally 
dishonest, and various were the vexations of those who had to 
pass through the Chowki stations. In 1837, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment confined the duties to 36 articles. 

By Act VI of 1844, Sayer duties were altogether abolished 
in the British Territory, except on certain goods passing from 
or into what was described as “ foreign territory Pudukkdttai, 
as an Indian State, was declared “ foreign territory ” under the 
Act, but when the R&jaf explained that Pudukk6ttai was a poor 
State and that it was inequitable. that his State should be 
treated as a foreign country, it was arranged that Sayer duties 
should be levied neither by the Tondaiman nor by the British 

• Mr. Bayley's Report on PudukkdUai —dated July 7, 1841. 

t Rdja Rimachandra Tondaimdn, the next Ruler, 

106 
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on any article passing from the territory of the one into the 
other. The R4ja greatly appreciated this concession. 

Other matters of interest. We may mention here that a 
fruitless attempt was made to introduce the KAveri water into 
the State. The Resident commended the RAja’s request to the 
consideration of the Governor who was also disposed to meet his 
wishes. The Court of Directors feared, however, that the project 
would cost a considerable sum of money, and the matter was 
shelved. A British Post office was opened in the capital. 

In 1825, the rains failed, and the drought was followed in 
May 1927 by a terrific hurricane. 

In 1837, there was a drought of some severity in certain 
parts of the State, and the RAja made arrangements for purchas¬ 
ing and storing paddy. The Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, 
wrote to the Raja in March, 1837, that “ Colonel Maclean had 
very recently mentioned to him a fresh proof of the just and 
beneficial principles which regulated His Excellency’s conduct in 
the paternal care he was evincing by providing for the wants of 
his people, who were suffering from the effects of the drought”. 

The financial position of State in this reign has been 
noticed on pages 480—1, (Vol. I). 

Family Affairs of the Raja. 

Birth of an heir to the Raja. In October, 1829, a son and 
heir was born to RAja Raghnnatha Tondaim&n, who was given * 
the name of Ramachandra Tondaiman. The Resident wrote to 
the Raja that a child to inherit his honours had alone been 
wanting to complete his happiness and trusting that God who 
had been pleased to bestow this great blessing on the RAja would 
also be pleased to make the child a worthy descendant of the 
Tondaiman family. 

In 1831, another son was born, who was named Tirumalai 
Tondaiman. 
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Marriages of the Raja's daughters. On the 15th of May, 
1828, the R&ja’s eldest daughter was married to Rangan 
Pallavar&yar, a JcLgfrd&r of distinction. The Resident who had 
been invited to the marriage, presented the R&ja with a khil&t 
of congratulation, “ to show that the descendants of the faithful 
Toijdaiman had claims upon the gratitude and good offices of 
the Hon’ble Company The Raja’s second daughter was 
married to R. Raghunathasw&ini Panjrikondran on the 26th of 
June, 1831. 

Political. 

Interview with the Governor at Viralimalai. In August, 
1826, the Toijdaiman had an interview at Virellimalai with His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras, who was then touring 
in the Southern Districts of the Presidency. From a memo* 
randum of the interview which was prepared and despatched 
for the information of Colonel Blackbume in England, we learn 
that the Governor complimented the Raja on his “ speaking 
English very well ”, asked him why he called General Blackbume 
his father, and informed him that he knew well the history of 
his ancestors. 

The R&ja visited Trichinopoly twice in 1830. On the first 
occasion, he interviewed the Governor who was on the way to 
Madras after visiting Travaneore. On the second visit, as stated 
above, he was present at a Review of the 4th Regiment Light 
cavalry. 

Death of the Raja. On the 13th of July, 1839, RAja Raghu- 
natha Toijdaiman died. The Raja was an enlightened ruler 
bent on promoting the happiness of his people. Successive 
Residents had the highest respect for him, and one of them, 
Mr. Thomas Maclean, was never tired of expressing his 
appreciation of the benevolence and uprightness of character 
of His Excellency, whom he called “ the father of his people” . 
The Governor on hearing of his death communicated to his 
successor “ his sense of the exemplary manner in which the Raja 
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discharged the important duties of his station and of his fidelity 
and attachment to the British Government We may here 
note that in consideration of the Rija’s culture, he was enrolled 
as a patron of the Madras Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
“ to promote by every means in his power any inquiries or 
researches which might tend to facilitate the very laudable and 
desirable objects which the society had in view. ” 

rAmachandra ton d aim An. (1839—me). 

Contemporary Rulers. 

Governors of Madras :— 

Lord Elphinstone. ( 1837 — 1842). 

Marquis of Tweedale. ( 1842 — 1848). 

Henty Dickinson. (1848). 

Sir Henry Pottinger. (1848 — 1854). 

Daniel Elliot. (1854). 

Lord Harris . (1854—1859). 

Sir Charles Trevelyan. (1859 — 1860). 

William Ambrose Morchead. (1860). 

Sir Henry G. Ward. (1860—1861). 

William Ambrose Morehead. (1860). 

Sir William Denison. (1861 — 1863). 

Edward Maltby. (1863—1866). 

Lord Napier. (1866—1872). 

Alexander John Arbuthnot. (1872). 

Lord Hobart. (1872—1875). 

William Rose Robinson. (1875). 

Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. (1875 — 1880). 

William P. Adam. (1880 — 1881). 

William Huddleston. (1881). 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff. (1881—1886). 

Regency administration during the minority. Raja 
Ramachandra Toijdaiman was a minor nine years old at the 
time of his father's death. Agreeably to the instructions that 
the late R&ja had left the Madras Government approved 
of the administration being conducted, during the minority of 
the R&ja by “ the Sirkeel, the Fouzdar and other officers in 
communication with the Ranee Both the Rani and the 
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Resident had the highest confidence in the Foujdar Appa Aiyar, 
who for the time being was the most influential man in the 
State, the Sirkfl Soir6ba N&ig being of too diffident a nature to 
assert himself. 

In September, 1839, the Government resolved upon conti¬ 
nuing the title of “ His Excellency ” to the R&ja. 

Mr. Bayley’* Instructions to the Ministers. Venkata 
Servaikar ‘ who posed as a man of rank ’, the sons-in-law of the 
late Raja and two relatives of the Rani complained to the 
Madras Government against alleged acts of oppression and 
injustice by the Foujdar. The Madras Government directed 
Mr. Bayley, the Resident, to reside at Pudukk6{tai as much as 
possible during the Raja’s minority and ‘ to take the immediate 
superintendence and control of the business of the country, 
which was to continue to be conducted by the ministers of the 
Raja ’. On receipt of this order, the Resident visited Puduk- 
k6ttai and submitted a report to Madras which included the 
rules he had prescribed for the guidance of the ministers. 
Besides general rules stating how the Police and the Courts 
of Law should conduct themselves, Mr. Bayley required 
the ministers to keep a diary signed by both of them containing 
details of communications and petitions received and the orders 
passed thereon, not to spend more than Rs. 100 at any one time 
without the previous sanction of the Resident, not to grant any 
new jagir, amaram or uliam unless for very particular reasons 
and then only with the Resident’s knowledge, not to enhance or 
reduce the salaries of public servants, not to levy any new tax, 
and to prevent the carrying of earth-salt into the British 
Districts. 

Under the supervision of the Political Agent, * the State 
was well administered during the remaining years of the 
minority. The administration paid off all debts and had a 
surplus which they invested with the British Government. 

* In 1841, the Residency at Tanjore was abolished and the charge of 
Pudukk6{tai was entrusted to the Collector of Madura. 
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The Revenue rules in force in the Madras Presidency were 
introduced in the State. The salaries of public servants 
were made attractive. 

The Raja assumes direct control. Towards the close 
of 1844 the R&ja was invested with ruling powers, his ministers 
being instructed to report direct to him but to keep the Political 
Agent informed of all disbursements of money and dismissals 
of public servants. 

The Raja's marriages. On the 13th of June, 1845, the 
R&ja and his brother were married to the daughters of the 
Zamind&r of Kallak6ttai in the Tanjore District. The Political 
Agent was present on the occasion and presented the R&ja and 
his brother with Khillats and a Ven Sdmarai or white yak’s 
tail.* On the 31st of August, 1848, the R&ja married the first 
daughter of the Neduvasal Zamind&r. 

Reforms carried out under the guidance of Mr. John 
Blackburne, Political Agent. (1846). The State had a 
surplus, part of which the Rkja wisely spent on the improve¬ 
ment of roads and tanks. He built more chatrams and enlarged 
the Taluk offices. He built a spacious jail in the Capital. He 
then ’ abolished sayer and cancelled all monopolies except the 
preparation of earth-salt. 

The Political Agent then transferred to the RAja full 
administrative powers. The Rkja was much attached to 
Mr. Blackburne whom he called ‘ his uncle ’, and as a mark of 
gratitude, he opened the Town Hospital on October 14, 1851, 
and planted in it a stone with the inscription—“ In the name of 
John Blackburne Esquire, the late Political Agent at Poodoo- 
cottah by his affectionate nephew, His Excellency R4jah 
Ramaehendra Topdiman Behaudur”.+ It was then arranged 
that the hospital should be maintained with a part of the Fund 

that formed the endowment for charities at Benares. 

• _ _ ■ 

* A royal insignia, 
t See P. S. I. 887. 
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Ministerial changes (1854—1878). In January, 1854, 
R. Annaswaniy Aiyar, the Faujdar, was appointed Sarkfl in 
consideration of the faithful and important services rendered to 
the State by his father, Appa Aiyar, and of his own ability 
and experience in Revenue matters. In December, 1863, Bhav&ni 
Sankar Rao became Sarkil. 

Disturbances raised by Venkannan Servaikar and his 
adherents. 1853—4. Some years after the Raja had been 
entrusted with the sole charge of affairs he was misled by evil 
advisers. The remonstrances of successive Political Agents, who 
warned him both by official and private correspondence to 
preserve the good name of his family by not associating with 
evil counsellors had no effect on him, and he plunged deeper 
and deeper into debt. The eldest brother of the Junior R4ni 
was also fomenting disaffection. Some designing and selfish 
men in the State headed by Venkannan Servaik&r stirred up 
the people to open rebellion. 

Venkannan S£rvaik&r was simply an Vliyakdr and so lower 
in rank than a comman Servaikar. He had proved disloyal and 
ungrateful and been removed for misconduct in the time of R4ja 
Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur. He set the Sarkar authori¬ 
ties at defiance and persuaded some of the Amarakars or 
military servants of the State-not to attend to their duties, 
and encouraged others not to pay kist, but to carry away by 
force the produce of the Sarkar lands. The band of insurgents 
rapidly multiplied. This unsatisfactory state of things was 
brought to the notice of the British Government who sent a 
military force to the State in the middle of 1854, and quelled 
the rebellion. .Part of the force remained for some time longer 
to prevent further disturbances. Krishnan Panj-ikond&r of 
Kattakkuricchi, one of the principal rebels and a close relative of 
the Raja, was dispossessed of his Jivitam lands, deported to Madura 
and paid a subsistence allowance. The lands of the other rebels 
including Venkannan Servaikar, were placed under attachment 
9 -nd some of therebels were confined in the Pudukk6ttai Jail, 
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The allowance granted to Muttuswami Panjikondar, a 
brother-in-law of the Raja, was discontinued in August, 1854, 
because he had brought discredit on the family by “ irregular ” 
conduct during his constant residence at Pudukk6ttai. 

Mr. Parker's Report on the disturbances. In submitting 
his final report, dated 1st September 1854, on the disturbances, 
Mr. Parker, the Political Agent, while exonerating the Rija 
from any charge of oppression such as might have in some 
measure justified the revolt, gave it as his opinion that the 
people had just cause of complaint against him for mismanage¬ 
ment of public affairs, and therefore recommended that he 
should be deprived of all share in the direct management of the 
finances. The proposal was approved by the Madras Government 
and the Raja’s powers of administration were curtailed,. and the 
Political Agent ordered to exercise direct control over the 
administration and finances of the State. Appointments made 
by the Raja were subject to revision by the Political Agent- 
The-Raja’s personal expenses were restricted to his privy-purse 
allowance. An annual report was to be submitted on the 
administration of the State. The Political Agent was empowered 
to expel disorderly persons from the State. The Raja was to 
preside in the Chief Court with a Judge and Sarkfl as co¬ 
adjutors. 

In 1856, Krishnan Panrikoi}d&r, who had been sent to 
Madura as a punishment for having joined the rioters in 1854, 
was allowed to return to Pudukk6ttai. In 1857, the Political 
Agent recommended that the persons in confinement for their 
connection with the riots of 1854 might be set at liberty. 

A check to Marathi preponderance. ■ The Madras 
Government entirely concurred with the Agent in the propriety 
of abolishing Maratha accounts, and of substituting English 
figures, and desired that measures should at once be adopted to 
introduce the change. The Agent was also to discontinue 
corresponding with the R4ja or his minister in Mar&thi, if that 
language had hitherto,been used. 
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Even so late as 1875, Mr. Pennington wrote as follows 
about the preponderance of Maritha Brahmins in the State:— 

“ There are two subjects of universal complaint in Puduk- 
kdttai, the one is the Am&ni system and the other is the para¬ 
mount influence of Maratha Brahmans, bound together by the 
closest ties of relationship and interest. Every one has his own 
private grievances of course, but all are agreed on these two 
subjects and it would be difficult to say which is the most 
execrated ”. 

Some Revenue reforms. In August, 1854, some burden¬ 
some taxes were abolished, such as jungle fees, fees on picotahs, 
and taxes on oil-presses, bangle earth, dyes, snuff, oil, chunam, 
and trees that were not fruit-bearing. In 1861-2 Mohturpha 
tax* was for the first time introduced. There was some violent 
opposition to the levying of the tax, which was abolished for a 
time. It was finally reintroduced in 1874. 

Some Jagir matters. On 29th of June 1842, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued by the Political Agent restating a previous order 
of 1820, that Jagfrdars were merely to enjoy the produce of 
their lands but should not alienate any portion of them. They 
were also required not to assume any of the honours due only to 
the R&ja. 

Judicial affairs.! In 1840, since the Raja was a minor, the 
Sarkfl directed the Judges of the several Courts to pronounce 
their own judgments, giving the parties, however, the option 
to appeal to His Excellency the Raja. In 1844, the Kotwal's 
Office became the Chinnakkadan Sabha or Small Causes Court, 
to which additional Judges were appointed. 

In 1860, the practice of appealing to the Nyaya Sabhi from 
the decrees of the Mudra Sabha was stopped, and appeals from 
all the Courts in the State were made to the Huzur Office, 
which thus became the only Appeal Court in the State. 

* For details see page 385 (VoL I.) 

t For details see pages 426—428 (Vol. I.) 
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In June and July, 1866, there was another reorganisation 
of the Courts into (1) an Appeal Court with an Appeal Judge. 
(2) a Civil and Sessions Court of three Judges formed by the 
union of the Nydyd Sabha and the Danda Sabhd, (3) a Small 
Cause Court, and (4) five Munsif’s Courts for the five Taluks. 

The Rdja, the Sarkfl and the Appeal Judge sat in the Appeal 
Court. The Rdja presided, but all correspondence to the Appeal 
Court was addressed to the Sarkfl, who was in charge of the 
records. The Sarkfl conducted the Appeal Court in the presence 
of the Rdja on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Mr. Morris’ scheme.* The scheme of Mr. G. Lee Morris, 
Political Agent, for the revision of Revenue and Judicial 
establishments was introduced in 1868. Its main features were 
the reduction of the large number of employees on low salaries, 
the abolition of the Abkari and Mohturpha establishments, the 
payment of salaries sufficient to secure the services of compe¬ 
tent and respectable men, the reduction of the number of Taluks 
to three,f and the assimilation of the Revenue and Judicial 
establishments to those of the Madras districts. The Deputy 
Kdrbdr became the Joint Magistrate, and the Karbar Chief 
Magistrate and Head of the Revenue Department. 

An order of the Madras Government dated 31st January, 
1868, approved the appointment of three Deputy Tahsildars, who 
were to exercise magisterial powers with head-quarters at 
Vir&limalai, Karambakkudi and Kflanilai. 

Other reforms. In 1875 Mr. Pennington, Political Agent, 
submitted a report giving a complete account of the system of 
administration in force in the State, and recommending that the 
R4ja should be deprived of all direct share in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, a course which the Madras Government were 
unwilling to take. 

. — - - - i - . 

• See pages 366-7 (Vot I.) 

t Alarigu<Jy, Kojattiir and Tirumavam. (Karambakkudi, Kflinilai and 
Yiralimalai became sub-divisious or firkas.) 
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In May, 1875, a Police Force was organised on the British 
model, and placed under the orders of the Superintendent of Police, 
Trichinopoly, as ex-officio Superintendent of the Department, and 
in November, 1875 the Department of Registration of Assurances 
was organised with a District Registrar and three Sub- 
Registrars. 

In 1857, an Anglo-Vernacular Free School was opened at 
the capital. In 1867, a staff of trained vaccinators was organised. 
Consequent on the outbreak of cholera in 1867-8 and 1871, and 
of guinea-worm in 1871, the tanks in the Town were cleansed. 
On April 10, 1872, the census of the State was taken for the first 
time. 

Transfer of the Political Agency. On September 27, 
1866, the Political Agency for Pudukkotfai was transferred from 
the Collector of Madura to the Collector of Tanjore, and on 
September 18, 1874, to the Collector of Trichinopoly. 

Political matters (1839—1878) 

The Raja's visit to Trichinopoly. His Excellency the Raja 
visited Trichinopoly on the 30th of August, 1845, when a full 
troop of the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry, under the com¬ 
mand of a Captain and in Review order, was drawn up and 
escorted His Excellency to his place of residence, the Nawab’s 
House at Woriyur; a detachment of Artillery was paraded on the 
Bridge exercising ground and fired a salute of 19 guns, and 
the Grenadier Company of one of the Native Corps in the 
Garrison under the command of a Subahdar and in full 
dress was in attendance at the Nawab’s House to receive His 
Excellency. 

The Queen's Proclamation of 1858. In 1868 extracts 
from the Proclamation announcing the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of India by Her Majesty the Queen relating to the scru¬ 
pulous observance of the treaties entered into with the Indian 
Princes were communicated to the Raja. 
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The Raja's title withdrawn. In 1859, the title of ‘ His 
Excellency ’ was withdrawn from the R&ja becausd he had 
involved himself during fasli 1267 (1867-8) in spite of previous 
promises of amendment, in additional debt to the amount of 
5J lakhs of rupees. The Governor, Sir Charles Trevelyan, wrote 
to the Raja that he trusted that his good conduct would be such 
as to permit him to restore the title to him at some future time. 
In 1862, it was ordered that no disbursement should be made from 
the treasury except under the orders of the Sarkfl. The Secretary 
of State for India warned the Raja that he could expect no favour 
from the British Government so long as he conducted himself 
in such an extravagant manner. 

Lord Canning's Sanad. 30th April 1862. The following 
Sanad issued under the orders of Her Most Oracious Majesty 
(Queen Victoria) and signed by Lord Canning, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, was sent to the Raja. 

“ To R&jah Ramachandra Tondaiman Behaudur Poodoo- 
cottah. 

“ Her Majesty being desirous that Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India who govern their own terri¬ 
tories should be perpetuated, and that the representation and 
dignity of their houses should be continued, in fulfilment of this 
desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey to you the 
assurance ■ that on failure of natural heirs, the British Govern¬ 
ment will recognize and confirm any adoption of a successor 
made by yourself or by any future Chief of your State that may 
be in accordance with Hindoo Law and the customs of your 
race. 

“ Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the Crown and 
faithful to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements 
which record its obligations to the British Government. 

(Signed) Canning 
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Visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Madras. Restoration of the title of His Excellency. On the 8th 
February, 1870, a sum of Rs. 20,000 was sanctioned for the 
Raja’s visit to Madras to be presept at the reception of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and on the 16th 
February, 1870, the Government- of Madras ordered that the 
Tondaim&n Raja should receive a salute of 13 guns at 
Trichinopoly and Madras, and that the title of “ His Excellency 
should be restored to him. 

In March, 1870, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited Madras and His Excellency Raja Ramachandra Tondai- 
m&n Bahadur had an interview with him. 

Under orders of the Governor-General in Council, the 
Madras Government disallowed the 6alute sanctioned in 
February, 1870 on the 18th December, 1873. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Southern India. 
(December 10, 1875.) During the tour of His Royal Highness, 
Edward Prince of Wales in Southern India, the R&ja paid his 
homage to the Prince at Madura. His Royal Highness sent 
the Raja “ a silver medal, with a ring bearing His Royal Highness’ 
cypher, with a hope that His Excellency would wear them as 
mementos of his visit to Southern India and of the pleasure 
His Royal Highness derived from making His Excellency’s 
personal acquaintance ”. 

The assumption of the title of Empress of India by Her 
Majesty the Queen. The R&ja was informed in August, 1876, 
that it was the intention of the Government to proclaim publicly 
on the 1st of January, 1877, at the Presidency towns and at all 
the headquarter stations of the several Collectorates, the assump¬ 
tion by Her most Gracious Majesty the Queen of the title of 
“ Empress of India ”. A copy of the Fort St. George Gazette 
Extraordinary containing His Excellency the Viceroy's Procla¬ 
mation together with the Proclamation by the Queen was also 
received. The Raja celebrated the occasion by holding a grand 
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Darbar at Pudukk6{tai, and released seven life-prisoners and 
twenty other prisoners. 

Adoption by the Raja of Pudukkdttai of his eldest daughter's 
third son as heir to the Raj. On the 2nd of March, 1877, His 
Excellency the Raja forwarded letters to the Government of 
Madras and to the Government of India under a covering letter 
to the Political Agent, standing that in view of his failing 
health, and in conformity with the tenor of the special Sanad 
granted to him by His Excellency Lord Canning, he had 
adopted Martaflda Bhairava Pallavarayar, (born on November 
26, 1875) his eldest daughter’s third son, and had thereby 
relieved himself of all anxiety as to the succession. 

On the 15th January, 1878, orders were received from the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India “ recognising and con¬ 
firming the adoption by the Rajah of Poodoocottah of his eldest 
daughter’s third son as heir to the R4j in supersession of the 
claims of the son of his deceased brother”. On the 23rd of 
January, the Madras Government communicated the order to 
the Political Agent, who forwarded it to the Raja on the 3rd of 
February. The R&ja “ could find no words to express his humble 
obligations and sincere gratitude for the unparalleled kindness 

and estimation.and prayed to the God Almighty for the 

most prosperous, predominant and everlasting Rule of the British 
nation—a Sovereignty most impartial and Divine”. On 10th 
February, 1878, a Darbar was held in connection with the 
confirmation by the Viceroy and Governor-General of the adop¬ 
tion, and some prisoners were released. 

A. Sathia Sastriar—Dewan of the State. 

“ At the kind invitation of his Excellency the R4ja and 
under the encouraging auspices of Mr. Sewell, the Political 
Agent, and of the Members of the Government of Madras, 
who were all deeply interested in the well-being of the Puduk- 
•k6ttai State ”, A. Sashia Sastriar took charge of the administra¬ 
tion of the State as Sarkll on the 8th of August, 1878. The 
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selection was suggested by Sir Madhava Row* who had occasion 
some time previous to this to pay a visit to Pudukkdttai. 

The Governor of Madras, His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
expressed his gratification at the appointment and had no doubt 
that the arrangement would be attended with early benefit to 
the State ; and later on, the Secretary of State for India expressed 
his satisfaction that the Raja should have secured the services 
of so competent a minister. 

At the suggestion of the Raja and on the recommendation 
of the Political Agent, the Governor-in-council of Madras 
approved on the 29th May, 1885, of the designations of Sarkil, 
Karbar and Deputy Karbar , which were not familiar to the 
officers of the Political Department, being changed into those of 
Deivan, Dewdn Peishkar and Deputy Peishkar. The change 
came into effect on 1st July, 1885, and Sashia was the first 
administrator of the State to be designated DeuKin. 

Reforms of Sashia Sastriar. 

The abolition of the * Amani ’ or the sharing system, f The 
Amini system of settling the revenue on lands under which the 
ryot was a mere tenant at will, was abolished, so that the lands 
which were held on this tenure became the private property of 
those that held them, subject to the payment of a fixed assess¬ 
ment. 

The reorganisation of the Devastanam Department. The 
office of Devastanam Manager was abolished. The supervison 
of the Devastanam institutions and their establishments together 
with the accounts of receipts and expenditure connected 
therewith was transferred to the Tahsildars. 

• Sir Madhava Row pressed Sashia Sastriar “ to vouchsafe to Pudukota 
what it so much required—the services of a first rate man ”, observing—" Here 
is a suffering patient and here is a first rate doctor (Sashia was then living at 
Trichinopoly). What can be more desirable than that they should be brought 
together ”? 

t See pages 346—350. 
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The resumption of the Western Palace Jagir. The Madras 
Government ordered the resumption of the Western Palace 
J&gfr on the 14th of May, 1881, and the grant of a cash pension 
of Rs. 15,000 a year to the members of the Jagfrdar’s family. 

The Pallavanku|am in the Town was completely drained, 
and the slush and silt of years were removed with the result 
that guinea-worm that “ seemed to be the everlasting curse of 
Pudukota ” was largely stamped out, and “ those who year after 
year bore the badge of the curse came to breathe free and think 
of the return of summer without a shudder ”. 

A Girls’ School was opened in the town on 13th June 1883. 
The English school started in 1857 at the Capital was raised 
to the grade of a Second Grade College. In 1883 the supervision 
of the State schools by a British Inspector of Schools which had 
been going on from April, 1878, was discontinued. For the 
encouragement of Primary education, grants-in-aid rules were 
framed in 1885. The powers of registration were withdrawn 
from Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars, and separate Sub- 
Registrars were appointed. The State Press was considerably 
enlarged, and the State Gazette was published for the first time 
in 1878. In the same year, the Administration Report of the 
State was printed for the first time. A Regulation was 
promulgated embodying in a systematic enactment the rules 
that had been in force from time to time for the control of the 
manufacture and sale of earth-salt, and another introducing into 
the State the Acts of the British Indian Legislature relating to 
procedure in civil and criminal cases (1882). 

A combined British Post and Telegraph office was opened 
in the capital in 1884. In the same year casuarina plantations 
were started on the banks of the Vellar in order to create a new 
source of fuel supply. 

The Treasury full. “For the first time in the history of 
Pudukota (in 1883) there was literally no room in the Treasury 
for the money that had accumulated in it, and it was thought 
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advisable, rather than so much money should be idle, to invest 
the surplus in Government securities, not only as a source of 
some profit but generally as an Insurance Fund against future 
years of adversity. There was no intention of hoarding, for 
expenditure on public works was allowed to the fullest amount 
that could have been carefully and economically spent 

Political matters since 1878. 

His Highness the Raja's Tours. His Highness the R4ja 
starte’d on the 30th May, 1884, on a tour to the Trichinopoly and 
Madura Districts. After visiting the shrine at Nertir and the 
temple at Madura, the R&ja arrived on the 30th of July at Trichi¬ 
nopoly to wait on Their Excellencies the Governor and the 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Frederick Roberts, who were then on 
a visit to that station and with whom His Highness had cordial 
interviews. 

His Highness made a second tour in November and 
December, 1885, to Trichinopoly and Madura, with the object 
chiefly of fulfilling a vow, which he had taken on his previous 
visit, to light one hundred thousand lamps in the temple 
at Madura. His Highness left Pudukk6ttai on the 9th of 
November, 1885, and after visiting the shrine at Nenir, went to 
Madura where he fulfilled his vow. After visiting the shrine 
of Gupasekharam in the Trichinopoly District, His Highness 
returned to Pudukk6ttai on the 6th of December. 

The Raja rewarded. In recognition of the great improve¬ 
ment in the character and tone of the administration after the 
appointment of Sashia Sastriar as Sarkfl, the Madras Government 
forwarded to the Governor-General of India an appeal from the 
Sarkil for the restoration of his salute to the R&ja. In 1884 
sanction was obtained from Her Majesty the Queen- Empress of 
India to a salute of 11 guns to the R4ja and his successors as a 
hereditary distinction. Simultaneously, the Government of 
Madras conferred on the R4ja the title of “ His Highness 
A grand Darbar was held op the 19th of May, 1884, to 
108 
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celebrate the happy event. The Political Agent, after repeating 
his assurances that the Toijdaiman of to-day would not be found 
less loyal than his ancestors, should occasion arise, handed over 
to the Raja the communication of Government announcing 
the conferring of a hereditary salute of 11 guns and the title of 
“ His Highness ” on him. To celebrate the occasion a number 
of convicts were pardoned and set free. 

The Governor further permitted His Highness the Raja to 
prefix to his name and titles the appellation Sri Brihadamba 
Dda. 

The first gubernatorial visit to the Capital , 1886.* His 
Excellency the Right Honorable Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff, a. c. I. e., Governor of Madras, was the first 
Governor to visit the Raja in his capital. His Excellency arrived 
a little before noon on Tuesday, the 2nd of February, 1886, 
and left on the afternoon of Thursday the 4th. A grand Darbar 
was held on the occasion. A levee was held, at which the Raja 
presented to His Excellency all the members of his family, 
officers and Sard&rs of the State, and distinguished citizens of 
the Town. There was the usual display of fireworks, etc. 
His Excellency also witnessed a display of boomerang-throwing. 

Death of Raja Ramachandra Tondaiman. (15th 
April, 1886). His Highness Raja R&raachandra Tondaiman 

# Sir M. E. G. Duff, has recorded in iiis diary as follows :— 

“ 9 9 9 No Governor had ever before visited the little State, some¬ 

what smaller than two Surreys, which owns the sway of the Tondaimdn, and 
I was naturally received with much empresxevient. At the fireworks on the 
night of the 3rd, there may have been well on to 30,000 men. Everywhere 
it rained wreaths and nautcli girls In his official Review, the Governor 
recorded as follows: — "* * * The last Rija of Pudukota (Ramachandra 

Tondaiman had died meanwhile) fell at one time under the displeasure of the 
paramount power ; but I had the satisfaction long before his death of seeing 
the agreeable relations, which prevailed between this Government and his 
family, completely restored. Pudukota has advanced considerably in recent 
years under the care of the experienced and able minister whom we have now 
nominated Regent for the grandson of the late Raja who is still a boy. I trust 
that he will grow up to be a credit to the Government, with which his 
ancestors were so long connected 
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Bahadur died at the age of 57. All the public offices and 
institutions of the State were closed for sixteen days as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. (19th century). 

Relation with the Paramount Power. The Nawab of the 
Carnatic professed great friendship for the Topdaimans,* 
referred to them as his “ true and steadfast allies ”, and treated 
them with far greater consideration than he did his other vassals 
and poligars. The affairs of the Nawab became very 
unsatisfactory towards the close of the 18th century. He 
contracted heavy debts, which in 1785 amounted to 
£ 4,440,000 equivalent to more than four crores of rupees, 
“ producing annuities at their several rates of interest of 
£ 623,000, of which H 383,000 stood chargeable to the revenue 
of the Carnatic ”. His debts formed a subject of Parliamentary 
inquiry. Reduced to such straits, the Nawab made all sorts of 
extravagant claims upon the Topdaiman and demanded from 
him what may be described as feudal relief which often took the 
form of nazars. Vijaya Raghunatha had to pay a nazar of 
50,000 to 75,000 pagodas to secure the Nawab’s recognition of his 
succession, another large sum when the title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on him, and yet another sum when Muhammad Ali’s 
successor, Uindat-ul-Umara confirmed the title. The Toijdaim4n 
had to satisfy the rapacity of the Nawab’s underlings at 
Trichinopoly by supplying draught bullocks with sacks, sheep, 
fowls, money, etc. He had to make the annual Muharratn 
and Ramzan presents, entertain and reward the Fakirs who came 
with the Nawab’s recommendations and frequently oblige the 
Nawab with ‘small loans’. The Tondaim&n had been from the 
days of the Nayaks the Ara&ukavalkar of Trichinopoly,! and in 
the exercise of that office was called upon by the Nawab to 
detect cases of theft, and supply guards during the sowing and 
harvesting seasons. 

* Letter of the Raja of Tanjore to the Governor, dated May, 9, 1783. 

t See page 759. 
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“You pay no tribute to the company, no presents to 
individuals”, once wrote Sir William Blackburne to the Raja. 
“ One of the best allies that the Company ever had could not 
but be an object of respect to all the King’s subjects”, wrote 
Sir Thomas Strange, the first Chief Justice of Madras. These 
observations summarize the altered state of affairs under the 
overlordship of the Company. 

From the beginning, the Company’s officers from the 
Governor downwards, and the Governor-general had been 
treating the Toijdaim4n as a ‘ loyal friend and steadfast ally’. 
The alliance with the British secured to Pudukkdttai, as to 
many other States, in the words of Lord Wellesely, ‘ the 
unmolested exercise of its separate authority within the limits 
of its established dominion, under the general protection of the 
British power’*. 

• It is rather incomprehensible why Sir William Lee-Wamer should have 
said (The Protected Princes of India p. 372 ):—“ Finally those who advance the 
constitutional theory (of feudal relationship) may find in the position of the 
Raja of Benares and in that of Pudukkottai in Madras germs of an idea that 
the chiefs were rather nobles of the British dominion than sovereigns of petty 
States.” One must hesitate considerably before taking up a position different 
from that of so reputed an authority. Sir William who bases his conclusions 
chiefly on Sir Charles Aitchison's collections of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads, has overlooked the many official letters that had passed between the 
Tontjaimdns and the officers of the Company which clearly define the status 
of the former. Sir William remarks(p. 39. ibid) that “ for evidence of his 
status as a native chief prior to 1862 he (Raja of Pudukkottai) can appeal to 
no treaty or engagement with the British Government Pudukkdttai had 
no need for a formal treaty or engagement, since the Tondaimins voluntarily 
allied themselves with the Company when the latter first interfered in the 
affairs of the Carnatic to counteract the designs Of the French. The 
Company’s officers handsomely acknowledged the Tofldaimans' services. One 
of the earliest communications between the Ton<J&iman and the English, 
written in Persian and dated 28th September 1755, has this assurance given 
by Mr. George Pigofc, the Governor of Fort St. George—“ We shall be 
solicitous to maintain your dignity and country which you have received 
from the Nabob”. As to what exactly the ToQ<jaiman’s dignity was, 
we have the authority of Sir William Blackbume’s despatch dated 1822, and 
referred to on page above, wherein the Toncjaiman is spoken of as a 

native hereditary chief, the Prince and Ruler of an extensive province . 
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The inexorable sequence of events in India in the 19tli 
century proved to the British administrators the futility of a 
policy of ‘ non-interference ' with the Indian States. Successive 
Govemors-general and Viceroys from Lord Hastings saw’ the 
need for the British Government to take upon themselves the 
responsibility for good Government in Indian States. Against 
this background are to be viewed such events recorded in the 
preceding pages of this section as may be regarded as constituting 
interference on the part of the British Government in the internal 
affairs of the State. 


As overlords, the British Government require that the 
succession to the gadi of Pudukkottai should be recognized 
by them. In the absence of a heir in the direct male line, the 
adoption of one by the R4ja had to receive the sanction of the 
British Government. In 1862 Lord Canning issued to the 
Raja a Sanad under the orders of Her Majesty the Queen 
conveying “ the assurance that on failure of natural heirs, the 
British Government will recognize and confirm any adoption of 
a successor made by yourself or by any future Chief of your 
State that may be in accordance with Hindoo Law and the 
customs of your race”. In 1877 the Viceroy and Governor- 
general recognized and confirmed “ the adoption by the Rajah 
of Poodoocottah (Ramachandra Toijdaiman) of his eldest 
daughter’s third son as heir to the Raj in supersession of the 
claims of the son of his deceased brother”. 


The Paramount power assumed direct responsibility for the 
administration of the State whenever the Raja was a minor. 
During the minority of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya, the Resident 
undertook the management of the State and the guardianship of 
the Raja and his brother, and introduced many salutary reforms. 
Again during the minority of R&ja Ramachandra, the Madras 
Government on the recommendation of the Resident framed 
rules for the guidance of the Regency council. 
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We have recorded in the preceding pages some instances of 
interference hy the Residents to set right abuses and to preserve 
order. They have frequently advised the Rajas not to 
run into debt, and even enforced the practice of strict economy 
by laying down regular rules. In 1854 following on the 
disturbances in the State caused by Venkanna Servaikar and 
others, the Resident conducted an inquiry and, though he 
exonerated the Raja from any charge of oppression, he got some 
of the powers of the Raja curtailed temporarily. 

It is a matter for gratification that there has been the 
greatest cordiality between the British Residents and the 
Tondaiman Rajas which was perhaps the chief reason for the 
rapid progress the State made in the 19th century. The State 
was fortunate in her Political officers. Sir William Blackburne, 
Mr. Fife, Mr. John Blackburne, Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Pennington, 
to mention a few, were not only capable statesmen, but brought 
to bear upon their work an amount of sympathy and under¬ 
standing which evoked the heartiest response from the Rulers. 
Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Raya and his brother called Sir 
William Blackburne their father, and Raja Ramacbandra called 
Mr. J. Blackburne his uncle. 

Before 1807, the Tondaiman had made his representa¬ 
tions to the Madras Government through his Vakil. From 
that year, the Resident became the channel of communi¬ 
cation. When in 1829, the Board of Directors proposed to 
abolish the Residency of Tanjore and Pudukkdttai, the Raja 
wrote to the Governor and Governor-general ‘ expressing his deep 
concern ' and protesting against the course. Mr. Lushington, 
the Governor, allowed the office to continue, saying that “ it 
would give him in particular great pain to carry into effect any 
measure obnoxious to Tondaiman.” As a measure of economy, 
however, the Residency of Tanjore was abolished in 1841. In 
1843, the Tondaiman requested that the political charge of the 
State should be vested in an officer whose “ principal residence 
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was not far from Poodoocottah and who could have both time and 
inclination often to see him, instruct him and give every 
necessary support and attention to his Darbar.” The Political 
agency was transferred in 1865 to the Collector of Tanjore and 
in 1874 to the Collector of Trichinopoly. 

Administration. Towards the close of the 18th century the 
head of the administration was designated the Sarkil. From 
about 1851 the Sarkil was assisted by a Deputy Sarkil. The 
designation Sarkil was changed to that of Dewan in 1885. The 
head of the revenue department was the Karbar, now called 
the Dewan Peishkar. His assistant was designated the Deputy 
Karbar. 

During the minority of Raja Raghunatha (1807—1817), the 
administration was vested in two managers acting under the 
advice of the Resident. Between 1814 and 1822(?), there was a 
Councillor in the place of the Sarkil who was assisted by two 
subordinate Councillors. During the minority of Raja Rama- 
chandra, a council of Regency composed of the Dowager Rarii, 
the Sarkil and the Fouzdar carried on the administration; and 
during that of Raja Martanda Bhairava, the Dewan-Regent 
was the head of the Government. 

Army. A statement in Tamil on the administration of the 
State for 1826— 7 gives the following figures as the strength of 
the State army—“Troopers 26; Sepoys 120; Gunners 30; in 
addition to 1 Carnatic men,’ of whom 702 are native officers 
known as R4jas (men supposed to be of R&jput descent), Nayaks, 
Bargirs, Jamadars, Subahdars; and 6000 are Amarakars and 
Uliyakars (camp attendants)”. After the cessation of the 
Carnatic and P61igar wars, the men deteriorated in efficiency, 
and since they had no regular military duties, they were 
employed to watch the amani crops. When the service inams 
were enfranchised in 1888, the militia ceased to exist as a 
fighting unit, 
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Revenue, etc.* With the introduction of a Revenue Settle¬ 
ment in the adjoining British districts, the need for a similar 
reform in the State became imperative. Raja Vijaya 
Raghunatha revised the amani rates in favour of the ryot. 
A ryotwari settlement known as Taramfysal was conducted in 
the Vircilimalai firka in fasli 1278. Another settlement of minor 
importance was conducted in I860. The evils of the amdni 
system became more and more pronounced, and Mr. Pennington 

and Sarkil Bhavani Sankar Rao worked out some schemesf to 

# 

remedy them. Sir Sashia Sastriar finally abolished it and 
carried out his famous settlement of 1878-9. The resumption 
of the Western Palace Jagfr, and the enfranchisement of the 
feudal and other service inams, considerably enriched the 
treasury. 

Other sources of revenue were Sayer and Mohturpha and 
manufacture of earth salt.* Under the salt convention which 
the State concluded with the Madras Government in 1887, the 
manufacture of salt in the State was stopped.§ 

Other manufactures of note were the smelting of iron, 
saltpetre, indigo, dyes, weaving of silk and cotton cloths and 
embroidery We have mentioned (See page 835) the indigo 
factory at Karambakkudi. Ochre was largely used in the 
making of dyes. 

The chief crops were rice, cumbu, samai, varagu , millet, 
ragi, maize, horse-gram, gingelly, black-gram, green-gram, red- 
gram, castor, turmeric, tobacco, chillies, betel-vine, sugar-cane 
and cocoanut. 

The Abkari policy of the State in this century has been 
described on pages 392 to 395. 

• See Vol. I. lip. 338-356. 
t Vol. I. pp. 345-6. 
t ibid pp. 385-387. 

§ ibid p. 390, 
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According to the Survey of 1813, the forests* in the State 
comprised 176 malaikkadu or hill jungles and 145 timber 
forests. Jungles that were not reserved for the chase were 
leased out for fuel. In 1884 Sir Sashia planted casuarina as 
an experimental measure. 

Justice, t In 1810, a supreme tribunal, named Nyaya Sabhd, 
was established, and in 1811, a Kotwal’s office was instituted 
at the capital which was a Police station, a magistrate’s court 
and a tsivil court of small*causes rolled into one. About 1813, 
the Danfa and Mvdra Sabhas came into -existence. The 
Nyaya Sabhd exercised both original and appellate jurisdiction. 
In 1845 the Huzur Adawlut court became the Appeal court. 
In the place of the Mvdra Sabhd, a small cause court in the 
Town and Munsiff’s courts at each of the Taluk Headquarters 
were established. The old Nydya Sabhd became in 1866, the 
Civil and Sessions Court. Sir Sashia reorganised the judiciary 
in 1887 and established the Chief Court. He abolished the 
munsiff’s courts and invested the Chief Court Registrar and the 
rural Sub-Registrars with Small cause powers. Registration 
was introduced into the State in 1875. The opening of the 
Kotwal’s office in 1811 marks the disappearance of the old 
K&valgcir system. A police force* was first organised on the 
British Indian model in 1875. Convicts sentenced to hard 
labour were originally confined in the Tiruinayam Fort. The 
old jail in the capital was occupied in 1830, and the present 
jail in 1889.§ 

Public Health.H There were outbreaks of cholera in 1859, 
1866-7, 1883-4, 1887-1890, 1891-2 and 1899, and of small-pox in 
1866-8, 1874-1877, 1884-5, 1889-90 and 1891-2- Vaccination 
was first introduced in 1812. R&ja Vijaya Raghunitha and his 

* See Vol. I. Ch. VI. 
t See Vol. I. pages 422-43.0. 
t See Vol. I. p. 437. 

5 ibid p. 444. 

II See Vol. I. Ch. IX. 

109 
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brother were the first to get vaccinated. In 1866, a vaccinating 
staff was organised. Sir Sashia had all the drinking water tanks 
and wells in the Town thoroughly cleansed, and thi6 mitigated 
considerably the ravages of guinea-worm. 

Raja Ramachandra opened the Raja’s Free Hospital in 
1851. It was removed to its present spacious building in 1883. 
Not only was treatment free, but a small number of poor 
in-patients were fed. The subordinate medical staff occasionally 
visited the villages. 

The State suffered from floods* in 1809, 1827 when there 
was a terrific hurricane, 1884, 1890 and 1893, and from drought 
between 1866 and 1868, between 1870 and 1880 and between 
1889 and 1895, and in 1898. 

The capital which originally consisted of irregular streets 
and narrow lanes was destroyed by fire in 1812. Partly with 
the State subsidy of 3,000 pagodas that Raja Vijaya Raghunatha 
granted and partly from private funds, the new town was well 
laid out with broad streets. Conditions however deteriorated 
again. Encroachments, stagnant drains and silted-up tanks 
made the town a breeding ground for epidemics. Between 1880 
and 1894 Sir Sashia Sastriar, carried out a four-fold programme, 
namely, improved conservancy, town extension, tank restoration 
and erection of public buildings, for details of which the reader 
is referred to pp. 307-8 of Volume I. 

Education. Raja Vijaya Raghunatha opened a charity 
school in the town in 1813. A statement on the Administra¬ 
tion of the State for 1827-8 records that “Tamil, Telugu, 
Sanskrit, and Mar&thi are learnt widely and English and Persian 
by a few.” This presumably referred only to the capital town. 
Literacy was imparted in pial schools of which there were 
many in the State. In 1848 there were 13 Mission schools at 
work. In 1884 Sir Sashia framed rules for grants-in-aid to 

# ibid pp. 20-23. 
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schools that conformed to modern requirements. He appointed 
an Inspector of Schools, who was charged with the task of 
opening model schools with a trained staff. 

His Highness the Raja’s Free School in the capital grew 
into a High School. In 1878 it had a graduate Head-master, 
and in 1880 presented the first batch of students for the 
Matriculation Examination of the Madras University. In that 
year, the College department was opened. It was removed to 
the present building in 1891.* 

Religion. The association of Pudukkdttai with the Saint 
Srf Sadasiva attracted to the State many ascetics and religious 
men. The present Jagadguru of the Sfhgeri ruatham and his two 
immediate predecessors visited the State chiefly for the 
reason that ‘ it had become hallowed by the foot steps of the 
holy sage.’ Sri Sacchid&nanda Siv&bhinava Narasimha Bh&rati, 
the late gum of Sj-ngeri, highly commended the Topdaiman’s 
veneration for the sage. Srf Sundara6vami, a native of 
Tinnevelly and one of the most revered saints of the century, 
spent his last days in the State and passed away at Arimalam 
where a fine temple has been built over his tomb. He lived and 
worked among the Chettiy&rs and did much to inculcate in 
them devotion to Siva. His two famous disciples were 
Rahganatha Sivam and Narayapa Sivam ; the latter’s remains 
now lie buried near the Adappankulam * in the Town. These 
saints expounded the Hindu philosophy in the capital for 
many years. Srf Sad4siva Saras vat i, who had been a judge 
of the Travancore court before he became a monk, came 
to Pudukkdttai to end his days here. In 1936 the residents of 
Pudukkdttai built a temple over his tomb which was consecrated 
by the Saint’s disciple Srf Sacchidananda Sarasvati Avadiita 
Sv&mi of S^ndamahgalam near Nimakkal. There are a number 
of tombs and mathams of non-Brahmin saints, but little is. 
known of their history. 


• -See pages Vol. I, 278-9. 
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Charities. The Brahmadtyams and a few minor mdnyams 
were enfranchised in 1888. In 1897, the lands belonging to the 
temples and other charitable institutions measured more than a 
lakh of acres, or about l/6th of the total extent of acres under 
cultivation in the State, yielding about 2 lakhs of rupees. 
In that year the Devastanam and Chatram lands w r ere 
amalgamated with the ayan lands. 

The department of Dixxistdnam and Charities also dealt with 
chatrams*, endowments to monastic establishments, temple- 
gardens, and temples outside the State (Parardtfram kattalai)*. 
The annual Dassara celebration constituted, as it does now, an 
important charge under this head. 

Christianity.\ The order of the Jesuits, which had been 
suppressed by his Holiness the Pope (1773) was re-established 
in 1814. They again started their activities at Trichinopoly. 
The church at Avtir was in the possession of the Portuguese 
and became a matter of dispute between the Jesuits and the 
Goanese. In 1846 the difference became so acute that the 
parties resorted to violence. The Raja and the Political Agent 
had to interfere. When in 1857, the Pope distinctly recognised 
the jurisdiction of the Goanese mission over these areas, the 
friction increased. The two parties have since composed their 
differences. It is on record that the Raja of Pudukk6ttai 
visited Aviir several times and made offerings to the Church. 

Protestant mission work was started in the State between 
1830 and 1840 by a church of England missionary. In 1845, 
the American Board Mission at Madura took up the work. 
In 1848 they offered the Pudukkbttai area to the Leipzig 
Mission Society which continued to work in the State till 1901, 
when it was entrusted to the church of Swedish mission 
consequent upon the separation of the Scandinavian mission 
from the Leipzig mission. 

S: See Vol. I. p. 464 for a list of chatrams, and p. 466 for a list of the 
parardsfram kattalais. 

t See pages 99 and 100 (Vol. I.). 
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The first Protestant missionary to live in the capital of the 
State was the Rev. K. A. Ouchterlony who in his humble 
dwelling received visits of the then Raja. 

S' 

Islam. One of the important items of Divastanam and 
Charities was the Pallivdial mdnyam or endowments to mosques 
and dargas or tombs of Mussalman saints. The Topdaimans 
made liberal grants to Muslim places of worship in this period. 
Among the centres of Muslim worship which came into 
existence in this century are Tirumayam, Mullipatti near 
Tirumayam, Enappatti near Pulivalam, Malaikkudipatti, Anna- 
vasal, Tennangudi, Vayalogam, Andakkulam and Alangudi. 

Literature and Art. The Tondaimans emulated 
the Mar&tha Rajas of Tanjore in the patronage that they 
showed to men of learning. Kesava Bharati of Sendamaiigalam 
wrote his Kapilai natakam based on the legend of the Tiru- 
gdkarnam temple. Kumar iia&atakam, a century of verses on 
the God of Kumaramalai, composed by Muttumfnakgi Kavirayar 
also called Gurupadadasa, has won a place in Tamil literature. 
Poems on the shrines at Tirumayam by Subba Aiyar of Raya- 
varam, an incomplete poem on Tiruvarangulam by Professor 
Mlnak§isundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, poems on AJagiya 
Nacci Amman of Ponnamaravati and Vframakali Amman of 
Ambukkovil, the Santanathiivarar Padiffuppattantadi or a 
century of verses on God Santanatha in the capital by Gdvinda- 
Bvami Pillai, who later in his monastic life called himself 
Nityananda Svami, and poems by Ganapati Kavirayar of 
Tirugokarnam, Kadiraivel Kavirayar, and Kavirayars of 
Mithilaippatti and Karaicchuranpatti and the Sfrk&li V4ndars of 
Valn&d* are among the popular works in Tamil of this period. 
There are also a number of poems extolling the valour of the 
Rijas and their Sardars. 

* This is the designation of the gurus of the Valndd Chettiyar community. 
The late guru, Svaminitha DeSigur was a scholar and poet, and the present one 
Sivaprakaia Deiigar worthily maintains the tradition. 
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The legends of the temples at Tirugdkarnam, KudumiyA- 
malai, Peraiytir, Tiruvarangulam, etc. were written in the form 
of Puranas in Sanskrit under the patronage of the TondaimAns, 
and some of them are read even now in the palace during the 
Dassara worship. 

The grandsons of the poet Venkajina, and after them 
Srf KrishnamAchAriyAr*, a former Danadhikari of the State and 
his nephew GopAlachAriyar*, RAdhAkrishna Sastriyar, MallAtJi 
Subbaraya Sastriyar, GopAla Sastriyar, VenkatarAma Josyar of 
Panayappatti, and BAlakrishna SAstriyAr were eminent Sanskrit 
scholars and writers who adorned the court of Pudukkdttai in 
the latter half of the century. 

Srf SadAsiva's devotional songs gave an impetus to the 
development of music in the State. Srf TyAgaraja SvAmi who 
ranks among the masters of South Indian music is believed to 
have visited the State early in this centuryf. Vijaya RaghunAtha 
RAya Topdaiman was himself a renowned composer, and his five 
songs rightly deserve the name pancaratnam or ‘ five gems.’ 
The first words of these songs are as follows:— Elaiparigdli. 
(Thou, that art on the side of the poor), Karunaikkadaikkan, 
(Glance of pity), Piravi illata arul (Vouchsafe Thy grace that I 
may not be born again), Manattuyar tirttarul (Deign to remove 
my cares), Tarunamitamma (This, 0 Mother is the moment for 
Thee to extend to me Thy grace). These songs addressed to 
the Goddess BrhadambA of Tirugdkarnam which are the 
outpouring of a suppliant for divine grace so moved RAja 

• Uncle and brother respectively of Rao Bahadur R. Krishnamachariar, 
the present Assistant Administrator. 

t Tradition speaks of a strange phenomenon that is alleged to have 
happened during Srf Tyagardja's visit to Pudukkdttai. The RAja proposed a 
strange test to the musicians assembled in his court. He placed an unlit lamp 
amidst them and challenged them to light it with their songs and without 
using a match. Encouraged by his guru, who was also present, Tyagaraja 
sang the i d/jtt, Jydtiivarupini. To the wonder of the assembly, the wick, it is 
said, caught fire and shone with varying brilliance according to the gradations 
of the rdija. 
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RAmachandra TondaimAn that he had them sung in the 
temple regularly every day. The Kapilainatakam composed in 
this period is staged even now by dancing girls in the Tiru- 
gokarnam temple, and so is the Viralimalai Kuravanji at 
VirAlimalai. Other famous songs sung to this day at Tirugd- 
karnam are the one beginning with the words Pdhimam (Protect 
me) composed in the reign of Raja Vijaya RAghunAtha and the 
Kummi by Chidambara BhArati of Malavarayanendal. 

Some stray verses are now extant of the songs to Dak^iha- 
mtirti, and Srf Subrahmanya of VirAlimalai, some of which were 
composed by RajaVijaya Raghunatha R&ya. Among the war- 
songs, those of Sarkarai KavirAyar of Perambur are very 
spirited. Vaidyakavf^varar composed many fine songs, the most 
popular of which is the benedictory song Kurumayi karunam 
(Make me the recipient of Thy Grace). Srf Venkat64vara Aiyar* 
of Batlagundu who settled in the capital composed in praise of 
the Devi a number of Bhajana Klrtanasf full of sweetness and 
melody. Ramu SAstriAr of Sandaipettai, Subbariya Bh&gavatar, 
N&garatna Bh4gavatar, and Radh&krishna Bh&gavatar and 
Vaithi Bhigavatar of Tirug6karnam were other composers 
of more than local fame. R&ja R&machandra Toijdaim4n was 
a patron of one of the most renowned musicians and composers 
of the century, Mah&vaidyan&tha Aiyar. 

Among celebrated players on the vina were Kriijnayya, 
Subbukutti Ayya, Subbarama Aiyar and Sambasiva Aiyar; 
the last two were known as ‘ Vfn4 Brothers ’ and were 
honoured by the present Maharaja of Mysore among others. 
Nirayanasvimi Aiyar was a famous violinist, and so was 
his son Ganapati Aiyar of Pudukkdttai who later became a 
palace musician at Mysore. Two Mussalman musicians Nannu 
Meah and Chotu Meah were expert players on the ddlak J and 


• Father of the late Mr. B. V. K&meSvara Aiyar. 
t Devotional songs accompanied by orchestral music. 
J Dilak is a small drun) common in Northern India. 
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the svaragat.* Another expert player on the svaragat was 
Krishnan, a Telugu Non-Brahmin. Vfr4sv&mi N4yak was a 
reputed player on the Saranda .f The names of M&mui}diya 
Pillai and Dakshin&murti Pillai of Pudukk6ttai, adepts in playing 
on the Kanjiral and the Mplangam, stand foremost to-day in 
the world of Carnatic Music. 


• Svaragat is a stringed instrument played with a plectrum of ivory, 
t Sdrandd is a kind of lute. 

X Kanjxrd is a small tambourine with bells. 
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SECTION VIII—TONDAIMAnS (continued). 

MODERN PUDUKK^TTAI. 

MArtAnQA BHAIRAVA TONDAIMAn. (1886—1928). 
Contemporary Rulers .— 

Covemors of Madras .— 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff. (1881—1886). 

Lord Connemara. ( 1886 — 1891). 

Lord Wenlock. (1891—1896). 

Sir Arthur Havelock. (1896 — 1900). 

Lord Ampthill. (1900 — 1906). 

Sir Arthur Lawley. (1906 — 1911). 

Sir Thomas David Gibson Carmichal. (1911 — 1912). 

Lord Pentland. (1912—1919). 

Lord Willingdon. (1919—1924). 

(The State was brought under the direct control of the Government of 
India on October 1, 1923), 

Viceroys of India .— 

Earl of Reading. (1921—1926). 

Baron Irwin (now Viscount Halifax). (1926 — 1931). 

Education of Hit Highness the Raja. —On May 2, 1886, 
the religious installation or Pattabhi^kam of the young R4ja 
took place, according to the custom of the family, in the State 
temple at Tirug6karnam; and on 8th July, the RAja was 
formally installed by the Political Agent, who presented a 
khillat from the Government of Madras and a letter from the 
Governor congratulating His Highness on his accession to the 
musnad. 

The R4ja was about eleven years of age at this time, and 
had already made considerable progress in English, Tamil, 
Sanskrit and Drawing. Early in 1887, Mr. F. F. Crossley, a 
graduate of Cambridge University, was appointed English tutor, 
with a staff of assistants. Mr. Crossley was in charge of the 
R&ja’s education for eight years. 

110 
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On 5th December, 1886, Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, visited 
Trichinopoly where His Highness the R&ja had a private 
interview with him. 

In 1887, Lord Connemara, the Governor of Madras, visited 
Trichinopoly, and, on that occasion, invited His Highness in 
person to pay a visit to Madras. Accompanied by the Dewan- 
Regent, and a retinue consisting of his personal staff, tutors 
and servants, he went to Madras in January 1889, and stayed 
there for two months. He visited various institutions and places 
of interest, made the acquaintance of the then Maharaja of 
Mysore, the Members of the Madras Council, the Chief Justice 
and other leading personages, and attended a Convocation of 
the University. On his way back His Highness stopped at 
Pondicherry and paid a visit to the Governor who returned the 
R&ja’s visit. He also attended a party given in his honour at 
the Government House at Pondicherry. 

The Raja had the honour of a private interview with His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor during his tour iu India 
in 1889. 

In January, 1890, His Highness paid a second visit to 
Madras, which lasted for a month and a half. His Highness 
made the acquaintance of the Maharaja of Travancore, who was 
then halting at Madras on his way to Calcutta. On his way 
back His Highness visited Bangalore and Mysore. 

From the beginning of 1891, the Raja made Trichinopoly 
his home. To keep in touch with his subjects, the Rcija visited 
Pudukk6ttai for all important feasts, festivals and religious 
ceremonies. In November, 1892, Lord Wenlock, Governor of 
Madras, paid a visit to Pudukkottai, and the Raja went to 
Madras immediately afterwards and returned the Governor’s 
visit, and also had the opportunity of an interview with the 
Viceroy, the Marquis of Lansdowne, who was then on a visit to 
that city. In 1893, the RAja visited Travancore twice and 
shot two elephants. 
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In December, 1893, when his education was nearly complete, 
His Highness toured Northern India. He visited Bombay, 
Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta, Agra, Ahmedabad and Baroda. 
He travelled incognito for most of the tour, the public 
receptions being confined to Bombay and Calcutta, where he 
was received officially by Lord Harris and Lord Lansdowne. 

His tutor Mr. Crossley thus wrote of the Raja in his last 
report.— 

“ I cannot refrain from expressing in this, I believe, my last 
report, the pleasure I have in being able to say honestly that I 
cannot in the past seven years recall to mind one single in¬ 
stance of deviation from the strict truth or misbehaviour of any 
description on the part of His Highness. It is a record to be 
proud of and, I trust also, of happy augury for an honourable 
and useful career ”. 

Sashia Sastri—Regent. 

During the minority of the Raja, the State was administered 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. Sashia Sastri. He was invested with 
the powers of a Regent and was styled Dewan-Regent. 

During the eight years preceding the Regency, the founda¬ 
tions of good government had been well and deeply laid. The 
Land Revenue system had been remodelled ; the amdni tenure, 
which was prejudicial alike to the State and to the ryot, had been 
abolished. Most of the irrigation tanks had been repaired. 
The main trunk roads to Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura 
had been put in order. The public services had been reformed 
and their tone raised. Crime had been put down. A second- 
grade College had been established, and public offices were being 
filled with young men educated on modern lines. 

The eight years of the Regency mark a period of compara¬ 
tive rest and assimilation. The salient administrative features 
of this period are noticed below. 
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The Salt convention .—So early as 1817, the British Govern¬ 
ment had been complaining that the Pudukkottai cheap 
earth-salt was being smuggled across the boundary. In 1881-2 
the question threatened to become a source of misunderstanding 
between the State and the British Salt department. On a 
strong representation made by the State, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment agreed to let matters stand as they were. A little later, 
however, the question was reopened, and the Madras Government 
insisted on the suppression of earth-salt manufacture in the 
State. The Raja, though at first unwilling, ultimately agreed 
to the opening of negotiations, as a result of which it was 
agreed that the manufacture of earth-salt should be suppressed 
in the State which should receive in compensation an annual 
payment of Rs. 38,000. The Madras Government acquiesced 
in these proposals and also intimated on July 12, 1887, that the 
arrangements might be cancelled at their option after sufficient 
notice, if they found it to their interest to do so. 

The Inarn Settlement .—The total acreage under In«Lm 
amounting to more than 3,00,000 acres greatly exceeded the 
acreage paying revenue to the State. Most of the inams were 
originally granted for military service and were continued to the 
descendants of the original donees who were employed in 
guarding palaces, temples, cutcheris and forts, or more recently 
to watch the crops under the amdni system. These military 
tenures—generally known as amarams —had long become out of 
date, and the services connected with them had become more or 
less nominal. The tenures were mostly rent-free and were 
theoretically liable to absolute resumption at any time at the 
pleasure of the Ruler. They were also inalienable. 

There were other Inams granted for services connected with 
the State temples, for the support of minor temples, chatrams, 
tirapis or drinking water ponds, and other similar charitable and 
religious institutions. There were also Inams granted to Mir&s- 
dars or village head-men and to carpenters, blacksmiths, barbers, 
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washermen, and other artisans for village service. There were 
also the Brahmadiyam lands or lands granted to Brahmins. 

The services connected with many of the Inams had become 
unnecessary, or were neglected; other Inams had been fraudu¬ 
lently or irregularly acquired by the holder. 

The Madias Government had suggested the desirability of 
enfranchising the antiquated service tenements on suitable quit- 
rent and bringing the other Inams under some such settlement 
as was being effected by the Madras Inam department. The 
rules, which were ‘drafted much on the model of those of the 
Madras Inam department, came into force from September, 1888. 

By 1894 almost all the militia tenures had been enfran¬ 
chised, and thereby an additional revenue of about a lakh of 
rupees had been secured. The effect of the settlement cannot 
be better described than in the words of Sir Sashia who carried 
it out. 

“Their enfranchisement on the payment of a moderate 
quit-rent in commutation of service was a magna charta. Lands 
which were worth nothing came to be valued hundreds and 
thousands of Rupees. Several who were hopelessly involved in 
debt suddenly found themselves rich and solvent. Those who 
had opposed it at first found themselves mistaken and hailed 
the enfranchisement of the tenures as their deliverance 

Inams relating to religious and charitable institutions or 
the performance of necessary village or temple services were 
registered on their existing tenures. All other In&rn lands 
were brought under full assessment. 

Survey and Settlement .—The change from the amdni system 
had been dictated by urgency and had admitted of no delay, 
such as a regular survey and settlement required. In order to 
correct the inequalities in the assessment, due to the absence 
both of a correct measurement of area and of a correct 
classification of soils, a Revenue Survey and Settlement was 
begun in 1893. 
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Some permanent remissions. —After the change from 
amdni and introduction of money assessment, there were 
complaints that the general incidence of the assessment was 
heavy, and measures of alleviation were found necessary. The 
year 1892 was exceptionally disastrous, and as it had been 
preceded by two successive bad years, the resources of the ryots 
were so crippled that they were ill-prepared to stand another 
year of drought. This offered a favourable opportunity 
for granting certain permanent reductions of the revenue 
demand. The special assessment on garden crops was abolished 
and replaced by the ordinary rates. All rates higher than Rs. 60 
a vili were reduced to Rs. 60, and proportionate reductions 
were made on lands assessed at less than Rs. 60, a vili. The 
tax on trees standing on patta lands was also abolished. The 
total remission of revenue on these accounts amounted to over 
half a lakh of Rupees. 

Other measures. —A distillery was constructed at the capital. 
In 1893, the tree-tax system was introduced. In 1894, a 
Regulation was passed for the amalgamation of the State Postal 
department with the British Postal department. 

Town improvement. —The town was greatly improved. 
Though it had been originally well laid out, the streets and 
lanes had been largely encroached upon, and the side drains 
had almost become bogs. The weekly market was held along 
the public thoroughfare and obstructed all traffic. The Cheri 
with filthy narrow lanes was a hot-bed of diseases—cholera, 
and smallpox. Offices were held in rented private houses. 
The College building was small and had no play-grounds. In 
the Hospital the wards and operating theatre were inadequate. 
The jail was located in an unsuitable building situated in the 
heart of the town. 

Houses which obstructed the roads were removed, lanes were 
broadened, new roads were opened, new suburbs were formed, and 
the market was removed to a spacious plain and became 
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a great centre of trade. The Cheri was laid out in regular 
streets. Imposing buildings were constructed in open situations 
for the College, the Hospital and the Public offices. A spacious 
tank in the town was improved and enlarged into a reservoir 
of drinking water which is now distributed by pipes throughout 
the town. 

Reorganisation of the Judicial Machinery .—The Appeal" 
Court, a court of judicature in which the Ruler and the head of 
the executive were ex-officio Judges and formed a standing 
majority against a single professional Judge, was felt to be an 
anachronism. A scheme for the reorganisation of the judiciary 
was drawn up by the Civil Judge. Based on this and on the 
constitution of analogous courts in other Indian States, a 
Chief Court consisting of three Judges was constituted in 
January, 1887. The two existing Munsiff’s Courts were 
abolished some time later. 

The Raja invested with full powers. —In November 1894, 
His Highness the R&ja was installed by His Excellency Lord 
Wenlock, the Governor of Madras, and invested with the 
powers of administration at a Darbar held for the purpose. 
The Governor, who was received with the usual honours at 
the Darbar, delivered an address to the R&ja, from which we 
quote the following :— 

“ It is with great pleasure that I find myself here to-day 
with the object of personally giving effect to the decision of the 
Government of India that Your Highness should, on attaining 
your 19th year, be entrusted with the administration of the 

State of Pudukkottai.The inheritance upon which you are 

this day entering was twenty years ago financially and in every 
other respect in a most dilapidated condition. The aspect of 
affairs is now very different; you will have made over to you a 
State not only unencumbered with debt, but possessing a balance 
of more than three lakhs, while there is every prospect of its 
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yielding an increasing revenue if it is administered with due 
care. On every side material improvements are visible. Every 
branch of the administration has been more or less reformed, 
the revenue has improved, the roads are excellent, and the 
capital is adorned with modern public buildings. All these are 
due to the untiring energy and devotion to his duties of Dewan- 
Regent, Mr. Sashia Sastri one of that talented body, the 
proficients of the High School.* Mr. Sashia Sastri became 
Dewan in 1878, and after serving your grandfather until his 
demise in 1886, has since then continued to work for the well¬ 
being of the' State of Pudukkottai with great ability and 
remarkable fidelity and honesty of purpose. The result of his 
labours has been so successful that what was at the time of his 
accession to office almost a wreck is at the present moment a 

prosperous possession.Your forefathers assisted in 

the laying of the foundation of the British Empire in India by 
supporting our arms in the struggle for supremacy with the 
French, a very important episode of which was the siege of 
Trichinopoly in 1762, next by aiding them in making head 
against the famous invader Hyder Ali Khan, and lastly, when 
alien enemies had ceased to oppose us, by affording, after the 
cession of the Carnatic, material help in suppressing the 
outbreaks of rebellious usurpers in what now forms the Madura 
District. Those days of warfare and bloodshed are now, as far 
as Southern India is concerned, happily at an end, with no 
prospect of return, but you can still follow in more peaceful 
paths the example of your ancestors of more than a century 
ago and support the British rule by a wise and just government 
of tbe State, to the administration of which you this day 
succeed... ”. 

The following extract from the Raja’s reply is worthy of 
quotation. “ Appreciating the value of the good advice Your 
Excellency has given me, I recognise the solemn nature of the 

* Now the Presidency College, Madras- 
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trust now conferred on me; and relying on the help and advice 
of the Political Agent and my Dewan, I shall use my whole 
endeavour in striving to assure to my people a just and progres¬ 
sive administration. Striving to rule without fear or favour I 
shall seek to be honourable and upright in all my actions, with 
the Almighty’s help and guidance, in making the destinies of my 
people happy and prosperous 

The Governor then conducted the R&ja to the musnad, and 
declared him invested with the powers of administration. A 
salute of eleven guns was fired, and the Governor handed 
over to the Raja the State Sword. Lord Wenlock held a levee 
on the same day, at which the R&ja presented to him the 
members of his family, the Dewan, the principal officers of the 
State, the Sardars and others. 

Change of Ministry. —Mr. Sashia Sastri retired on the 
termination of the Regency in November, 1894, and 
Mr. R. Vedantaeharln, Assistant Dewan, was appointed Dewan. • 
He continued in sole charge of the administration for about 
three years. 

Mr. Vddantachdrill's reforms .—-During this period, rules for 
the grant of agricultural loans were passed; a Sanskrit School 
was opened at the capital; Stationary Magistrates were appointed 
toi'elieve the Tahsildars of their magisterial work; an agricultural 
farm with a training class, a dairy farm and a technical school 
giving instruction in carpentry, tailoring and painting were 
opened. This administration was characterised by weakness 
and laxity of control over the finances, and many of these 
institutions had to be closed after brief periods of usefulness. 

Brahmadiyam Iuams were taken up for Settlement. Inams 
that continued in the line of the original grantees were not 
interfered with, but those that had been alienated were 
subjected to a slight quit-rent. 

HI 
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Amalgamation of the Divastdnam department with the 
Revenue department. Another noteworthy measure was the 
abolition in 1897 of the Devast&nam department as a separate 
branch of the Administration. The extensive lands attached to 
the important temples and chatrams of the State had hitherto 
been administered by a separate agency. The Dewan amalga¬ 
mated these lands and villages with the ayan lands of the State, 
and made allotments out of the general receipts for the 
maintenance of temples and charities. 

Constitution of the State Council. —Early in 1898, the 
RAja made arrangements for a visit to Europe. For the 
satisfactory conduct of the administration during his absence 
he formed a Council of Administration consisting of a Dewan 
and a Councillor. To the post of Councillor, the R&ja appointed 
his brother Rajkumar Vijaya Raghunatha Durai R&ja, then a 
Deputy Collector in the British Service. The post of Councillor, 
tentatively created for a year, was subsequently made permanent 
and the constitution of the Council remained unchanged for 
ten years. 

Visit to Europe. —In April, 1898, The Raja left for Europe. 
He visited the principal towns of Italy and was greatly 
interested in the art treasures of Naples, Rome and Florence. 
On May 23, 1898, the Raja was received by H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) at Marlborough House, 
and on 14th July, had the honour of being received in 
audience by Her Majesty Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. 
His Highness also attended Her Majesty’s levee at Buckingham 
Palace. The Raja returned to his capital in November, 1898. 
It was proposed at a public meeting to erect a Town Hall in 
commemoration of the interview accorded to the R4ja by 
Queen Victoria, and the foundation stone of the building was 
laid by Sir Arthur Havelock, the Governor of Madras, who 
* visited Pudukkfittai in February, 1899. This was the first of a 
series of visits that the Raja paid to Europe. 
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A change in the Council. —Mr. Vedantacharlu retired in 
January, 1899. A British Deputy Collector—the late Dewan- 
Bahadur S. Venkataramadas Naidu Garu—was appointed 
Dewan, R&jkum&r Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rcija continuing 
as Councillor. This arrangement continued almost uninterrupted 
till the beginning of 1909. 

Finance .—The first problem that the new Council had to 
face was the restoration of the finances to a sound basis. A 
fund, known as the amanat, which had, till now, enabled the 
minister to incur expenditure irrespective of the Budget, 
was now closed. The Treasury was reorganised, the accounts 
were set in order, and a special Treasury Officer was 
appointed. The Agricultural and Dairy Farms which had 
been working at a loss, and the three Deputy Tahsils at the 
Firka stations were abolished. The Revenue Survey and 
Inam Settlement were nearing completion, and the establish¬ 
ment in these departments was curtailed, and the expenditure 
minimised. A few additional sources of revenue were created. 
In 1900 toll-gates were established near the frontiers of 
the State. Stamped papers and stamps—judicial and non¬ 
judicial—were introduced in 1905. 

In other respects also the administration of the State by 
the new Council during the decade 1899 to 1909 was marked 
by substantial progress in the several departments of the 
State. The salient features cf the administration are noticed 
below. 

Reforms of this Council .—About 1899, the Council took up 
the question of increasing the irrigation facilities of the State, 
and an experienced Engineer was specially appointed to 
investigate the subject. In 1903, a special staff was appointed 
for the restoration of tanks and investigation of new schemes 
of irrigation, and another, to repair the “Railway affecting” 
tanks in the State. 
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Agriculture also received considerable attention. In 1906, 
an Agricultural Association was started with the liberal support 
of the Darbar. Its work was to place up-to-date agricultural 
methods and implements at the command of the ryots. A 
Meteorological observatory was opened in 1905. In 1907, a 
Veterinary Hospital was established. Arrangements were made 
to grant loans for seeds and other agricultural purposes. In 1904 
and for some years after, cattle shows were held in the Taluk 
stations to improve the breed of cattle, and in 1908 a big 
cattle-show and an agricultural exhibition were held in the 
capital. A Co-operative Credit Society Regulation was passed 
and came into force in 1908. 

Revenue, Settlement .—The lands that were held on a fixed 
money assessment before the amdni settlement had been assessed 
at low rates ranging from Rs. 18 a veli wet to Rs. 25. These 
rates were not revised at the amdni settlement. The new rates 
on other lands determined on a five years' average during the 
amdni settlement ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 in general. The 
obvious inequalities in the rates of the assessment that resulted 
gave rise to complaints. A regular survey and scientific settle¬ 
ment to remove these inequalities and bring the land revenue 
administration into line with the system obtaining in the 
adjoining British districts was started in 1894 and completed 
in 1903. 

The first thing that had to be done before commencing 
Revenue settlement was to overhaul the revenue accounts of the 
State, correct the inaccuracies in the accounts, and bring the 
registry of holdings up-to-date. This preliminary work, which 
involved sub-division of survey fields on a large scale, was 
commenced in 1907, and actual settlement was started in 1908. 
The new settlement was conducted on the lines of recent 
settlements in the British districts. In two respects, however, the 
peculiarities of the old system were retained,—no seasonal 
remissions were granted for failure of crops, and double crops 
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were not assessed. Under the amdni settlement the ryots were 
not allowed to relinquish the lands for which they had once 
accepted a cowle. The new settlement allowed relinquishment. 

Representative Assembly .—One of the most noteworthy 
measures was the attempt to associate the people with 
the administration of the State. In 1902, a Representative 
Assembly consisting of thirty members was constituted. The 
members were at first selected by the State Council from those 
nominated by the Heads of Departments and by the public 
associations in the State. It met once a year when the Darbar 
made a statement of the progress of the several departments of 
the State, and answered interpellations by the members. The 
members then discussed matters of general interest to which 
they desired to invite the attention of the Darbar. From 1907, 
three-fifths of the number of seats were thrown open to election. 

Legislation, etc .—The attention of the Darbar had been 
drawn in 1882 to the desirability of consolidating the Puduk- 
kottai code. For a long time after this however, mere notifica¬ 
tions were published in the State Gazette, as circumstances 
required, to give validity to any departure from the practice in 
the British territories or to any procedure or policy, the adoption 
of which was considered desirable or necessary for the State. It 
was brought to the notice of the Darb&r that such notifications 
could not have the force of law; and at the suggestion of the 
Representative Assembly, a legislative committee was formed in 
1904 to advise the Council of Administration in drafting 
regulations and report on the legislative needs of the State. 
A Law Reporter was appointed to compile reports of the 
important judgments of the Chief Court. In 1904 the system 
of trying sessions cases with the aid of assessors was introduced. 

Elementary Education .—Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of this administration was the introduction and 
extension of primary education on modem lines. Primary 
schools were opened in all important villages, and the pay and 
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allowances of the teachers were raised so as to secure a better 
class of men. A Training School was opened to train the 
village teachers in up-to-date methods of teaching. New educa¬ 
tional rules were framed, and the Inspection and Grant-in-aid 
codes were revised. 

Health Measures .—The Women and Children’s dispensary 
was opened in 1902, and a Board, called the Sanitary Board, 
consisting of a few official members was constituted in 1903 to 
attend to the sanitary needs of the capital. 

Political. —A few events of political importance that 
occurred during the period are worthy of note. 

In honour of the coronation of H. M. King Edward VII, 
Emperor of India, a Darbar was held at the capital by 
His Highness the Raja on November 27, 1902, and there was 
general rejoicing in the town for three days. His Highness 
attended the Coronation Darbar held at Delhi on the 1st of 
January, 1903. Arrears of revenue amounting to about Rs. 34,000 
were written off in honour of the Coronation. 

Rajasri Brihadambal Rajamapi Sahib, senior daughter of 
His Highness the late Raja, and natural mother of the Raja, 
died on December 4, 1903. 

Resumption of the Chinnaranmanai Jagir .—The Chinna- 
araijmanai Jkgirdar, cousin of His Highness the Raja, died in 
May, 1903, and after his death, the Jagir was resumed by the 
State. Allowances were settled on his sons, wives and daughter. 
The villages belonging to the Jagir were surveyed, and the 
settlement of the Tnams under the Jagir was started in 1908. 

The Second Administrative Council. (1909—1922), 

In March, 1909, Dewan Bahadur S. Venkatar&mad&s N&idu 
was granted three months’ privilege leave, preparatory to 
his reversion to British service, and His Highness modified the 
constitution of the State Council. The new Council consisted 
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of three members,—a member of the Indian Civil Service as 
Superintendent of the State, a Dewan, and the Chief Judge as 
ex-officio Councillor. Mr. (now Sir) G. T. H. Bracken, i. c. »., 
was appointed Superintendent of the State, and R4jkum&r 
Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Raja, Dewan. 

Reforms of the Bracken —Durai Raja Administration. 

Revenue Settlement. —The Revenue Settlement, begun in 
1908, was completed by the end of 1912. After the resumption 
of the Chinnaraninanai J&gfr in 1903, the only Jfigfr that 
remained as a separate estate, managed by a special agency, was 
the Manovarti Jaglr intended for the maintenance of the R&i)f 
of the Ruling Chief. In 1911, this also was amalgamated for 
administrative purposes with the ayan villages of the State, and 
a fixed annual grant of Rs. 18,000 a year was allotted for the 
maintenance of the Ranf or Ranfs of the Ruler in lieu of the 
varying net surplus contributed by the J&glr. These villages 
also were brought under the operations of the Revenue 
settlement. 

Irrigation and other improvements. —Special attention was 
devoted to the repair of the irrigation tanks. A minor 
irrigation system was introduced in 1909, whereby the smaller 
irrigation tanks and indals were transferred to the Revenue 
department for maintenance. 

A Museum was established in 1909, and a model agricultural 
farm was opened in the capital in 1911. The Sarasvati 
exhibition was developed into a general exhibition in 1911, and 
was held for some years. 

In 1909, a Village Conservancy Regulation was passed 
providing for the constitution of village panchayats. Important 
villages were constituted ‘ Unions ’ under a Regulation passed 
in 1912. In the same year, another Regulation was passed, 
replacing the Sanitary Board of the town of Rudukkdttai by a 
Municipal Council, 
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In 1910, the Chief Court and Second Appeals Regulation 
was passed, consolidating the provisions of law relating to the 
Chief Court and providing for the appointment of two Appellate 
Judges to hear appeals from the Chief Court on points of law in 
civil cases, and to advise His Highness the Raja in the decision 
of Second Appeals. The Second Appeal Court sat for the first 
time in May, 1911. 

Political .—At the invitation of His Majesty’s Government 
the Raja attended the Coronation of Their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey on 
June 22, 1911. He returned to India in November, 1911, and 
attended the Imperial Darbar at Delhi on December 12, 1911, 
where he paid his homage to the King-Emperor. The visit of 
Their Imperial Majesties to the Indian Empire was celebrated 
at Pudukkdttai with every expression of loyalty and enthusiasm. 
In honour of this event, the Raja, on his return from Delhi, 
remitted for one year the village-service cess, amounting to 
Rs. 20,000, and permanently abolished the tax on weavers’ looms. 
He also extended free elementary education to all parts of the 
State, and granted certain special allowances to the lower 
ranks of State servants and pensioners. 

On January 1, 1913, His Majesty the King-Emperor made 
the Raja a Grand Commander of the order of the Indian Empire. 

In January and February, 1913, His Highness the Raja 
paid an official visit to the Benares State, and another to Bikanir 
to attend an entertainment given by the Maharaja of Bikanir 
to Indian Chiefs on the occasion of his Silver Jubilee. 

The Silver Jubilee. —In February, 1913. His Highness the 
R&ja’s Silver Jubilee was celebrated at the capital 
in a manner befitting the occasion. The celebrations lasted 
three days—22nd, 23rd and 24th February. A Darbar was held on 
the morning of the 22nd February in a pavilion in the Palace 
square. The President of the Celebration Committee read an 
address to His Highness on behalf of the people, to which 
His Highness made a suitable reply. 
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His Highness granted the following boons in honour of the 
occasion. 

i. Remission of the village karnams’ cess commonly 
known as the Kanakku Van amounting to Rs. 25,000, for a 
period of three years. 

ii. Remission of the house-tax commonly known as 
Mohturpha amounting to Rs. 5,000, for a period of three 
years. 

iii. Remission permanently of the tax levied on bangle- 
makers and dhobies’ earth. 

iv. Association of elected representatives in a legislative 
advisory council to be newly constituted. 

v. Grant of the privilege of electing two members of 
the Municipal Council. 

vi. Opening of an Agricultural School in the Town, and 
the grant of two continuation agricultural scholarships at the 
College at Coimbatore. 

vii. Special grant of an annual sum of Rs. 5,000 for 
three years for the construction of buildings for Elementary 
Schools in rural parts. 

viii. Grant of special grain-compensation-allowances to 
permanent and temporary servants of the State drawing Rs. 10 
and less for four additional months. 

ix. Grant of special local allowances to servants of the 
State drawing Rs. 30 and less when employed in localities 
where prices were high. 

x. Grant of Rs. 1,000 to the Town Hall Committee in 
the capital to enable it to finish the building. 

xi. Grant of Rs. 10,000 for the formation of Silver 
Jubilee agricultural seed-banks. 

112 
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There was a procession in the evening. The RAja 
mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, was taken through 
the four main streets of the Town and to Tirugokarnam and 
back. On the evening of the ‘23rd February, the people gave a 
garden party to His Highness, and at night a grand display of 
fire-works was held, and the main streets and all the public 
buildings were illuminated. On the evening of the ‘24th, a 
Carnatic Darbar was held in a pavilion in the Palace 
square. The functions came to a close with a State banquet 
to European guests on the evening of the 25th February. 

The Great European War. (1914-19). The Raja and his 
brother, the Dewan, were staying at Aix-les-Bains and had 
been there barely a fortnight, when the general mobilisation of 
the French army was ordered. With the help of the British 
embassy at Paris, travelling by car, they got to Dieppe in time 
to catch the last boat to England. They arrived in London the 
very night that England declared war. The next day, the RAja 
placed his personal services and all that he possessed at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor. Since His Majesty’s 
Government found it difficult to utilise his personal services, 
the RAja returned to the State in November 1914. On 
November 23, 1914, he presided over a public meeting held in 
the Town Hall in connection with the war and delivered a 
spirited address, extracts from which will amply bear 
reproduction:— 

“ Let us not think that we here can do little. If we cannot help by 
personal service, we can help in several other ways. Here I may mention 
that I offered to raise a regiment in the State. My idea was that we could 
thereby look after our interests in Southern India and enable the British 
Government to utilise their regular regiments stationed there, for service in the 
front. H. E. the Viceroy, while highly appreciating my desire, has not found 
it possible to consider the proposal at present. But the military authorities 
would be grateful if we can help recruiting for existing units. We ought to be 
able to do this at least. We can also help to keep in comfort those who have 
gone to fight for our cause and relieve the distress of their wives and children, 
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“ Let me remind you that there can be no nobler cause for the exercise of 
one’s benevolent and loyal instincts. To my Nattukkottai Chetty subjects, in 
particular, who have established a name for charities, I should say that of all 
philanthropical purposes for which they have unstintingly given, none can 
come up to the mark of the present occasion. To add to the material comforts 
of those who have gone to win or die for their country, to relieve the sufferings 
of the wives and children they have left behind—can there be a nobler cause 
for giving ? Seldom does such opportunity come in the history of a nation ; and 
when it has come, shall it be said of us that we have not proved equal to it ? 
I can understand that owing to the tightness of the money market, my 
Chetty subjects have been put to temporary inconvenience. This, I hope, will 
soon vanish and the normal condition of things will return. 

“ All of us can help, high or low, rich or poor—each according to his 
means and limits. If we cannot serve personally, we can give. All of us 
cannot give much ; but all can give what they can and all will be welcome. 
Other considerations apart, would it not be better to give a part of what we 
have to secure the rest in peace, than keep our all, tight now, in fancied 
security, and lose it in the end ? Make no mistake—this is what it will come 
to if England and her allies should not win. 

“ The war will tax all the resources of Britain and no one is so 
insignificant that he cannot do something. We, Indians, form one-sixth of the 
population of the globe and if every one of us should be imbued with the right 
spirit, our united help will, by no account, be small. 

“ Qf all Indian States, Pudukkdttai stands in peculiar relation to the 
British Power. A hundred years ago, it was written of us in the English 
official despatches—‘ It is impossible for any servant of the Company not to 
feel the greatest regard and resect for the Tondaiman family. In prosperity 
or adversity, from the earliest j>eriod of our connection with them, they have 
never failed us ; neither considerations of danger nor allurements of advantage 
have ever induced them to swerve from their allegiance; and their services, 
sometimes in very critical conjunctures, when we were struggling for Empire, 
have been eloquently recorded in the pages oi history’. More lately, during the 
last Poligar war, the Right Hon’ble the Governor is himself aware that the 
father of the present chief, in spite of all endeavours to intimidate him, at 
once espoused our cause and proved by his conduct that he inherited the same 
extraordinary attachment and fidelity to the Hon’ble Company, which were so 
signally manifested by his ancestors in the memorable and perilous days of 
Clive and Lawrence. * Such eloquent testimony to our services shall not be 
falsified now. 
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“You may remember what I said last year in my reply to the Jubilee 
Address. I then said ‘ You have spoken of the loyalty of the Toi?<Jaimans to 
the British Throne. That loyalty has been the pride of the Tontjaimans and 
our most precious heirloom. History' has eloquently recorded our services to 
the British. What pleases me most is that you are now, in no way, less 
willing than your forefathers to place yourselves and all you possess at my 
disposal for serving His Imperial Majesty the King, our Emperor. 
It is easy to talk of loyalty, sacrifice or brave deeds, so long as there is 
no necessity for their practical exercise. You can only know what the man is 
made of, when he is put in a tight corner 

“ When I spoke these words, I little thought that the time would so soon 
come for practically showing what we are. The time has now come and let 
us show that we have inherited the spirit of sacrifice that marked our 
forefathers. 

“ In conclusion, let us pray for the speedy termination of the war and 
the complete success of the British and their allies. I order that special 
prayers for this purpose shall be offered in all the temples, churches and 
mosques in the State, and, for this, to-morrow shall be a public holiday." 

This speech created a deep impression on the minds of 
the people. A sum ot Rs. 64,000 was subscribed by the subjects 
of the State and remitted to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, 
and smaller sums were contributed to the support of the Madras 
Hospital ship and the Ladies’ Dep6t of the Madras War Fund. 

Two lakhs of rupees were contributed from State Funds to 
the Madras War Fund, Rs. 15,000 to the Prince of Wales 
Relief Fund, Rs. 15,000 to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, and 
Rs. 500 monthly to the Madras Hospital ship. 

His Highness’s marriage. —His Highness’s marriage with 
Miss E. Molly Fink, daughter of Mr. Wolfe Fink, M. A., L. L. B. 
of Melbourne, took place on August 10, 1915, at Sydney in 
Australia. 

His Highness and his consort arrived at the capital 
at 5.30 p. m., on November 22, 1915. They were received 
at KarupparkoviL near the Municipal toll-gate on the Trichi- 
nopoly Road by the Reception Committee and the Municipal 
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Council and escorted to the reception tent. The Municipal 
Chairman read an address. His Highness thanked the Council 
for their loyal welcome which had touched him deeply, and then 
motored to the Palace. 

That night His Highness and his consort were taken 
together in procession through the main streets of the Town. 
On the morning of November 24,1915, they received an Address 
of congratulation from the public represented by the Reception 
Committee to which His Highness replied as follows:— 

"My subjects, 

I thank you for the hearty and enthusiastic reception you have accorded 
to me on my return from my marriage. The right royal welcome you have 
extended to my wife would show, if fresh proof were indeed needed, with what 
loyalty and simple trust you are ready to accept my decision in all matters 
relating to myself or the State. The splendid ovations which I and my wife 
have received show that my confidence in my people was well-founded and 
that I have happily secured the unhesitating allegiance of all sections of 
my people, even in matters which might appear to run counter to conserva¬ 
tive ideas. 

“The question of my marriage had been engaging my serious attention 
for several years. Through my training and travels here and abroad, I had 
formed certain ideals as to the sort of helpmate that could secure for me both 
a happy home and an intelligent co-operation in the discharge of my 
responsibilities as a Ruler. After much looking-out and cogitation I found 
that it was impossible, in the present state of our society, to expect any 
approach to the standard I had formed and that it might be necessary to 
sacrifice a little of surface national sentiment if my expectations were to be 
realised. I say ‘ surface sentiment for as you well know there have not 
been wanting examples of persons who have entirely identified themselves 
with their adopted land. It has pleased God to vouchsafe to me at last a 
partner who is, in my opinion, qualified to fulfil my ideals and I hope that 
with God’s blessings the future of the State will, under our joint guidance, 
be even more prosperous and happy than ever before. 

" On behalf of my wife I thank you for the loyal welcome you have given 
her. For the re9t, I shall be content to let my wife speak for herself in more 
substantial ways than by mere words. 

“ Once more I thank you for your kind welcome and warm expressions of 
loyalty and good wishes to myself and my wife. 
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“ As a souvenir of the occasion I'am issuing the following orders 

1. To remit permanently the Karnam's cess of Kanakkuvari through¬ 

out the State. 

2. To grant one lakh of rupees as provision for a satisfactory drainage 

in the Town, to be spent as funds become available. 

3. To extend the franchise in the Representative Assembly—twenty- 

five members to be elected in future instead of nineteen as at 

present. 

4. To throw open to election one seat in every Union Panchayat. 

5. To construct a Lying-in Ward and a Labour-room in the Women 

and Children’s Hospital to be shortly opened. 

6. To open four seats to election on the Town Municipal Council 

instead of two as at present. 

7. To make a special grant of Rs. 5,000 for extension of education 

to girls. 

8. For the improvement of sanitation in the villages, where lately 

there has been so much ravage by epidemics, to make a special 

grant of Rs. 10,000.” 

The ladies of the Town assembled at the Town Sirkar Girls’ 
School and presented His Highness’ consort with an address 
in which they conveyed to her their warmest and most 
heartfelt felicitations and wished her joy in her wedded life. 
She thanked them for their kind welcome and said:—“ Though I 
have been here barely a fortnight, by the most kind receptions 
accorded and nice feelings shown me by all my husband’s 
subjects, I not only feel quite at home here, I feel as if I had 
been here all my life.” 

The Raja and his consort stayed in India till the middle 
of April 1916 when they left for Australia. 

On July 22, 1916, His Highness’ consort gave birth to a 
son at Sydney in Australia. The child was named M&rtip^a 
Sydney Topdaiman. 
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Changes in the personnel of the second Administrative 
Council. (1913-22) —In February 1913, Mr. Bracken went 
home on furlough. Mr. J. T. Gwynn, I. C. S., succeeded him as 
Superintendent of the State and was in office till October 12, 
1915. He was on leave from August 20, 1915 to September 19, 
1915 when Mr. G. W. Priestley, I. C. S., acted for him. Mr. (now 
Sir) Sidney Burn, I. C. S., the next Superintendent, held office 
till October 23, 1922 when the council was abolished. During 
the period of absence of Mr. Burn on leave (May 12, 1919 to 
February 11, 1920) Mr. Thomas Austin, I. C. S., acted as 
Superintendent. 

Rajkumar Vijaya Raghunatha Dorai R4ja continued as 
Dewan till October 23, 1922, except for a short break in 1914, 
when, during his absence in England, Mr. C. R&jag6pala Pillai 
acted for him. 

Mr. C. Rajagopala Pillai, Chief Judge and ex-officio 
Councillor, took leave from July 10, 1915 and died in September 
1915. He was succeeded by Mr. G. Ganapati S&stri&r. 

The conclusion of the war. —The conclusion of the 
Armistice between the Allies and Germany was celebrated on 
November 13, 1918. A public Darbar was held , in the Palace 
square, and the portraits of Their Majesties the King-Emperor 
and the Queen-Empress were mounted on a caparisoned elephant 
with a gold howdah and taken in a grand procession with all 
paraphernalia round the four main streets of the Town. Special 
thanksgiving services were held in all State temples, mosques 
and churches in commemoration of the happy event.* 

Some Palace affairs during this period. —R&jkumar 
Rajagdpala Tondaiman Saheb, first son of the late Western 
Palace Jagfrdar and grandfather of His Highness the present 

~ An armistice parade is held on November 11, every year, followed by 
cessation of all work and observance of silence for two minutes after 11 o’ 
clock, 
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Rija died on April 4, 1917. Ry. Maturambal Ayi, wife of 
Rijkum4r R&machandra Toijdaiman Saheb of the Western 
Palace died on February 17, 1920. 

RAjkumar Ramaehandra Toridaiman married M. R. Ry. 
J&naki Ayi Avergal, the mother of His Highness the present 
RAja, on September 5, 1920. She gave birth to a son, the 
present Ruler, on June 23, 1922. 

Important Reform* during this period. —In fulfilment 
of the promise made by the Raja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee, a Legislative Advisory Council was constituted in 
Fasli 1324 (1914-15). It consisted of the members of the State 
Council, the State Vakil, two members elected by the members 
of the Representative Assembly and two members nominated 
by the Rija. The number elected by the members of the 
Representative Assembly was raised to four in Fasli 1329. The 
Council, as its name indicates, was a purely advisory body. 
It was given the privilege (Fasli 1330) of discussing the budget 
and bringing in bills for consideration. The Representative 
Assembly continued to meet twice a year. 

Revenue, etc .—In Fasli 1329 (1919-20), the Darbar framed 
rules on the Madras model for the maintenance of Land 
Records. The Survey School opened in Fasli 1325 (1915-16) 
trained Revenue subordinates and Karnams in chain-survey. 

All the Chinnaranmanai In&m lands were brought within 
the scope of the Revenue Settlement. Since the records 
relating to them were neither intelligible nor reliable, and much 
difficulty was felt in collecting the quit-rents, a survey of these 
lands was undertaken. By Fasli 1324, the settlement of the 
minor inams had been completed and that of the major in&ms 
almost completed. The Darbar ordered a careful examination 
of the conditions of the Idvanams (service inams). 

The survey and settlement of nattams or Chettiyar villages 
progressed steadily. 
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Agriculture .—An Agricultural School was opened in the 
Town in Fasli 1328 (1918-19) for the benefit of the children of 
the ryots. The MArtAijda Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion was held in the capital annually up to 1920. The 
agricultural staff was increased, and in 1917-18, there were 
four Instructors, one for each taluk, and the fourth in charge of 
the Town Farm. 

In Fasli 1326 (1916-16), a full-time Inspector of Co-opera¬ 
tive societies was appointed, In 1920 the Central Co-operative 
Bank in the Town was established. 

Education .^-As a preliminary step to the reorganisation 
of the educational system, the Darbar increased the scale of pay 
of Elementary School teachers and the scale of grants to aided 
schools. The RAni’s School for girls in the Town was raised to 
the status of a Lower Secondary School. Mr. S. T. NAgappa 
ChettiyAr opened in Fasli 1327, a free High School at RAraa- 
chandrapuram, and the late Dewan Bahadur T. N. Muthiah 
Chettiyar, a free Lower Secondary School at Tirumayam in 
1924. These two institutions mark a new and welcome turn 
which the philanthropy of the NagarattArs has now taken. 
In 1921, the RAja’s College opened the Science Section which 
was equipped with suitable laboratories. As an experimental 
measure, the Veda SAstra PAfasAlA was raised to the status of 
a College to train pupils for the Siromaiji Title Examination of 
the Madras University; but as only one native of the State joined 
the course, the experiment was given up. The Training School 
for masters was reorganised so as to include courses in Hygiene, 
Veterinary Science and practical Agriculture. In 1919-20, the 
department introduced a system of travelling libraries. Boxes 
of books were sent out to villages to be issued to literate 
villagers. In 1916, the ‘ Children’s Guild ’ was organised with 
the object of encouraging the children to take an interest in 
some hobby and to try to do ‘ good turns ’ to society. An annual 
celebration was held on the birthday of His Highness the RAja, 

11 ? 
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when competitions and sports were conducted, an exhibition was 
held and ‘ Good turns ’ done by children were rewarded. 

Local Self-Government. —Soon after the Silver Jubilee two 
seats in the Town Municipal Council were thrown open for election; 
three in 1916-17 and four in 1917-18. His Highness sanctioned 
in 1913 a lakh of rupees for the construction of regular drains 
in the Town; and the Darbar ordered a scheme of drainage to be 
drawn up. The installation of a Jewell-filter in the Town 
water-works was completed in 1915-16. 

Public Health.— The dispensary for women and ohildren 
in the Town was converted in 1920 into a hospital, named the 
Rani’s Hospital, and was provided with in-patients and lying-in 
wards. 

Justice—Law and Order. —The pecuniary jurisdiction of the 
Registrar of the Chief Court was raised from Rs. 30 to 60 
in 1919, and in 1920, that of the Chief Court in its small-cause 
jurisdiction from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. A Bench Court 
was constituted for the Town in 1912-14. The system of 
sending life-convicts to British Penal settlements was dis¬ 
continued from 1921. 

General condition of the people. —The great war of 1914-18 
was responsible for high prices, in 1916 and 1918, the North¬ 
east monsoon failed. “The year (1918-19) was one of the 
very bad ones through which the State has had to pass. War, 
influenza, failure of the season, decrease in the stock of food 
grains and heavy rise in the price of all articles, all these causes 

cumulatively operated and made the situation bad. 

The people of the State of all castes and creeds and of all strata 
of society were thoroughly loyal and law-abiding, bore the 
distress with fortitude and soon adjusted themselves to the 
altered condition. There was not even a single instance of 
looting or other excesses committed by them In 1919 and 


• Administration Report tor Fasli 1328. p. 29. 
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in November 1920 and January 1921 occurred some of the 
heaviest rainfall within living memory. A number of bridges 
and causeways were washed away. In view of the general 
condition the Darbar found it necessary to raise the salaries of 
the officers of all grades in all departments. In spite of the 
heavy calls on the treasury, the surplus at the beginning of 
fasli 1311 amounted to about 40 lakhs. 

The Regency Administration 1922-28. —His Highness 
the R&ja decided in 1922 to reside permanently out of India, and 
vested the administration of the State in a Regent, who exercised 
all the powers of the Raja. The Regent was assisted by a Dewan 
who was directly responsible for the executive administration of 
the several departments. Rajkumar Vijaya Raghunatha Dorai 
RAja, a natural brother of the RAja, was appointed Regent. 
Rao Bahadtir P. K. Kunbunni Menon was Dewan throughout 
the period of the Regency except for the period between 
25—10—1926 apd 15—12—1926, when he was on leave and 
Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar, the Chief Judge, acted as Dewan. 

With the concurrence and under the orders of the Supreme 
Government, 20 lakhs from the State Surplus Fund and 1*60 
lakhs hitherto kept separate from the State balance as the 
‘ Marriage fund ’ of His Highness, were given to the Raja, and 
the allowance of Rs. 2,500 per mensem paid to his family was 
discontinued. 

His long association with the administration of the State, 
first as Councillor and then as Dewan, gave the Regent an 
advantage which very few administrators of the State have 
possessed. 

State brought under direct relationship with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. —The State which was under the political 
control of the Government of Madras till October 1, 1923, 
was with effect from that date brought into direct political 
relations with the Government of India through an Agent to 
the Governor-General with Headquarters at Trivandrum. 
The Collector of Trichinopoly who was also Political Agent for 
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Pudukk6(tai became Assistant Agent. The office of the 
Assistant Agent at Trichinopoly was, however, abolished with 
effect from October 1, 1926. 

Political .—In January 1923, the Regent paid a formal 
visit to His Excellency the Governor of Madras. He again 
visited Madras in December 1923 and had an interview with 
the Viceroy who was then on a visit to South India. 
His Excellency, the Right Honourable Viscount Goschen, 
G. C. I. E., G. B. E., Governor of Madras, stopped for an hour 
at the capital of the State on his way to K&n&dukAttAn in 
February 1926. During this short stay, His Excellency did 
the Regent the honour of breakfasting with him. 

In the last week of December 1926, the Regent paid a 
visit to His Highness the MaharAja of Cochin at his capital, 
and stayed at Emakulam and Trichur as the guest of the 
Cochin Government. 

In March 1927, he made a trip to Delhi, and had the honour 
of an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Events in the Palau. —Rijkum&r Dakshinamiirti Dorai 
RAja, a natural brother of the R&ja, died on September 3,1924 
at Brighton. 

A son was bom to RAjkumAr Ramachandra ToftdaimAn 
Saheb of the Western Palace on June 3, 1926. 

On January 13, 1927, Rajkumar Ramachandra Topdaiman 
SAheb of the Western Palace, father of His Highness the present 
RAja, died at Pudukk6ftai. 

The Legislative Council inaugurated .—On September 29, 
1924, the Regent inaugurated the Pudukk6ttai Legislative 
Council. Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, C. I. E., I. C. S., Agent to the 
Governor-General, Madras States, was present at the ceremony. 
In the course of his address the Regent said :— 

This installation of the Legislative Council marks a definite and 
important stage in the process of associating the people in the administration 
of the State, whioh began only twenty-two years ago. 
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“ It was, however, inevitable that, with the rapid spread of education and 
imprpvement in the political outlook of the people, these institutions (the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative Advisory Council) should become 
antiquated, out of date and unsuited to the changed conditions. From about 
the year 1920, if any specific time can be assigned to it, there were indications 
of opinions entertained here and there that the two institutions should be 
amalgamated into one, that the recruitment of the people’s representatives 
to the new Council should be by moans of election based upon a liberal fran¬ 
chise granted to the people, and that the reformed Council should be invested 
with larger powers. The opinions invited by the Government from the public 
egarding the best way of reforming the two institutions were also generally 
in favour of constituting a single Council containing a large elective element 
in the place of the two institutions. In conformity with the wishes of the 
people, I have passed the Pudukkottai Legislative Council Regulation and 
framed the rules thereunder, as they are now published; and I believe they 
will meet the present-day requirements of the State. 

“I am assured that the reforms granted do not fall short of what have 
been given in other States. I shall, however, be very glad to give still wider 
powers to this Council when the time is ripe for a further step being taken 
forwards. It should be our common aim to hasten the advent of that 
time.” 

The Council consists of fifty members of whom thirty-five 
are elected and fifteen nominated by Government. The 
nominated members include the Heads of Departments, and since 
1930 have included a lady and an Adi-dravida. The Dewan 
was the ex-officio President of the Council up to 1929. A 
retired official held the office of Deputy President for about 
nine years. For a fuller account of the Council the reader is 
referred to pages 405-409 of the first volume. 

Revenue, etc .—In fasli 1335, the Darbar published in the State 
Gazette a list of 30,000 acres of land fit for assignment for 
cultivation. To encourage the reclamation of waste lands, they 
granted agricultural loans at low rates of interest payable in 
easy instalments and also loans for digging wells at 4 per cent 
interest and repayable in instalments ranging up to 20 years. 
A few compact and fairly large blocks of land in Alangmji 
Taluk were planted with cashew trees. The Darbar withdrew 
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the rule requiring the payment of a lump sum (kudisv&miam) 
for waste lands assigned for cultivation, and either assigned 
such lands free or sold them by auction. 

The appointment of a Land Records Deputy Tahsildar in 
fasli 1335 helped to bring the field measurement books 
up-to-date. A special Tahsildar was in charge of Nattam 
settlement during faslis 1337 and 1338. 

The Darbar felt that it would be more useful to hold the 
Mkrt&pda Exhibition at the time of a popular rural religious 
festival, and hence from 1926 till 1933, it was held at Nirttimalai 
during the annual festival. 

In 1922-23, the Darbar appointed a committee of officials 
and non-officials with Mr. (now Rao Bahadur) R. Krishnama- 
chariar as President to examine the question of Padittarams, 
Uliams, lavaJjams, etc., in temples and chatrams and devise 
ways for their better supervision and management. The 
Committee submitted their report in 1925*. 

The Co-operative movement took firm root in the State. 
Weavers’ societies, Building societies, Credit societies and local 
supervising unions multiplied. Co-operative conferences were 
held in 1926 and 1929, and were presided over by high 
officials of the Madras Co-operative Department. 

Education .—The Elementary Education Regulation was 
promulgated on December 1, 1925 making it compulsory for all 
children between the ages 7 and 11 to attend a school. It was 
first introduced in the Taluk Headquarters, and at 
Ptivarasakudi and is being gradually extended. 

In 1928 Engineering courses were opened in the R&ja’s 
College, and a workshop was constructed. The Vegetarian 
Hostel opened in 1923 and the non-vegetarian section opened 
in 1928 supplied a long-felt want. In 1924, the Adi-Dravida 
school in the capital was raised to the status of a Lower 


SeeVol. I. pp. 463-7. 
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Secondary School. The Reclamation school*, a residential 
school for boys of the Korava community, was first opened at 
Tirumayam in fasli 1835, and five years later removed to the 
Town. In fasli 1334, the Darbar sanctioned a scheme for the 
elementary education of adultsf in a one year course which was 
in force till fasli 1342. The opening of four women’s libraries 
was another step in the direction of spreading mass education. 
In 1923, the Pudukk6t{ai Boys Scouts Association was formally 
inaugurated and affiliated to the Boys Scout Association in 
India. 

The Regent called for proposals from Heads of Departments 
for the institution of a Home to afford relief to orphans, the 
helpless and the infirm. The Dewan held a public meeting in 
March 1925 to consider the proposals received from them. A 
lakh of rupees was collected, and in 1928 Mr. Cotton, Agent 
to the Governor-General, opened the Poor Home in a State 
Bungalow situated to the south of the Town.* 

Local Self-Government .—In 1924, the number of Councillors 
in the Town Municipality was raised from eight to twelve, of 
whom four were nominated and eight elected. The Darbar accept¬ 
ed the drainage scheme drawn by Mr. W. Hutton, Sanitary Engi¬ 
neer to the Government of Madras. Intercepting and gravitation 
sewers were constructed and conservancy lanes with drains 
were opened in the eastern part of the Town at a cost of 
Rs. 1,88,000. Four Village Panchayats were constituted 
in 1925-26. 

A Development officer was appointed co control the depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, Co-operation and Panchayats and Rural 
improvement in general, and he functioned till May 1931, when 
the office was abolished. 

Justice, Law and Order .—In 1926, the number of Judges 
in the Chief Court was raised from three to five so that the 

* See Vol. I. pp. 287. 

t See pp. 473-4 Vol. I. 

X See Vol. J. p. 289. 
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Appellate Bench consisting of the Chief Judge and one of the 
Puisne Judges might be distinot and independent. A Bench 
Court was formed for Tirumayam (1924-25). In 1925 a new 
post, that of the Additional Chief Magistrate, was created, and 
this has largely relieved the Dewan Peishkar of his magisterial 
duties. The Village Panchayats Courts Regulation was passed 
in 1926, and the first court was opened in the Town. 

Between 1924 and 1926, a number of unimportant Police 
out-posts were abolished, while new stations and beats were 
opened in places where crimes were frequent. With effect from 
January 1, 1928, the head of the State Police was made an 
independent officer with the designation of Commissioner of 
Police-cum-Commandant. 

General condition .—The years 1924 to 1930 were one 
continuous period of drought. The Darbar did their best to ease 
the situation by granting loans to ryots to enable them to sink 
wells, and buy cattle and seed, and by postponing the collection 
of kist. In 1927, the Regent granted remission of land revenue 
to the extent of a lakh of rupees, and in 1928 remitted more 
than two lakhs. Relief works increased the expenditure 
under Irrigation and Public works. The grant of about 
Rs. 22 lakhs to the R&ja heavily depleted the State balance. 
The Regent appointed a mixed committee of officials and 
non-officials with the late Mr. B. V. Kamesvara Aiyar as 
President to suggest ways and means of curtailing expenditure. 
The period was one of steady retrenchment without impairing 
the necessary services. 

Death of the Raja. —His Highness Srf Bj-ihadambi D&s 
R&ja Sir M&rtkijda Bhairava Toiidaim&n Bahadur, G. C. I. E., 
passed away at Paris on May 28, 1928. The news of his demise 
was received at Pudukkdttai the next day when fifty-two minute 
guns were fired and all flags were hoisted half-mast. All public 
offices and institutions in the State were closed, and all public 
business suspended for five days, and also on the last day of the 
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obsequies, Saturday, June 6, 1928, when people of all castes 
and creeds were fed at the capital and the Taluk Headquarters, 
and Brahmins were given bhiiri or presents of money. Rajkumclr 
Vijaya Raghunatha Dorai R&ja, the Regent, continued in office 
pending the orders of the Government of India. 

RAJA RAjAGdPALA TONDAIMAn, (Accession 1928). 

Contemporary Viceroys of India—(Crown Representatives ).— 

Baron Irwin (note Viscount Halifax). (1926 — 1929). 

Viscotint Goschen (for four months in 1929). 

Baron Irwin. (1929 — 1931). 

Marquis of Willingdon. (1931—1936). 

Marquis of Linlithgow. 

The Succession Question. —Ever since the birth of 
Mart4nda Sydney Tondaim&n, the question of succession to 
the Pudukkdttai gadi had been agitating the public mind. 
There was opposition to the succession of Martanda Sydney 
both within the State and outside it. After the demise 
of the late Raja, the claims of Rajkumar Balasubrahmanya 
Raghunatha Ramachandra Tondaiman of the Chinnarapmanai 
were advocated by a section of the people in the State. The 
Government of India gave the question their anxious considera¬ 
tion, and, with the approval of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India, proclaimed in November 1928 their 
choice of Rajkum&r Rajagdpala Tondaiman of the Western 
Palace to succeed to the gadi. Accordingly on November 19, 
1928, His Highness Sri Brhadamba D&s Raja R4jag6p41a 
Tondaiman Bahadur was installed as Ruler by the Agent to the 
Governor-General. 

On the morning of 19th November, Lieut. Colonel Crosth- 
waite, C. B. E., Agent to the Governor-General, accompanied 
by his two assistants drove in State to the Darbar Hall in the 
Old Palace, and at 9.30 hours, installed His Highness the R&ja. 
The following Proclamation was then read in English by Naw&b 
Zada Mir Saeed Alamkhan, Assistant to the Agent, and in 
Tamil by the Chief Secretary to the Government of Pudukk6{tai. 

114 
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“Whereas His Highness Sri Bpihadambi Deis Rkja Mclrtiijda 
Bhairava To^daim&n Bahadur, Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, RAja of 
Pudukkdttai departed this life on 28th May 1928; 

“And Whereas His Highness Sri Bpibadamb^. Das RAja 
RAjagdpAla ToijdaimAn Bahadiir has been selected by the 
Government of India with the approval of the Secretary of 
State to succeed to the Musnad ; 

“ His Highness is hereby proclaimed Raja of Pudukk6ttai. 

“ Given under my hand and seal at Pudukkdttai, this the 
19th day of November in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty Eight. 

“By Order of His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council. 

“ (Sd.) C. G. Crosthwaite, C. B. E., 

“Lieut. Colonel, 

“ Agent to the Governor-General, 

“ Madras States.” 

The pattabhifikham or religious ceremony connected 
with the installation of the new Raja was performed at 
4.30 p. m. on the same day in the Tirugdkarnam temple. 
His Highness then drove in State to the Old Palace, where he 
held a Darbar at which the principal officers, the Sardars and 
KupigArs and the Palace Sadasyas paid him homage. 

Education of the Raja—His Tours. The RAja who is a 
minor was first placed under the care of Mr. P. R. Ramachandra 
Rao, a retired State official, and then from May 1929, under that 
of a governess—Miss N. A. Thompson. He had then learnt only 
the Tamil alphabet, but within a few months, was able to express 
himself fairly well in English, and read and reproduce easy 
stories in English and Tamil. He has always shown an aptitude 
for Arithmetic. From September 6,1932, Captain G. T. B. Harvey 
took charge of the RAja. He then began to learn Indian History, 
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English History, Geography, Science and Hygiene. To widen 
his general knowledge he took to reading papers and periodicals 
and received instruction in current affairs. He has shown 
interest in and some talent for stage-acting. Pandits to teach 
him Sanskrit and Tamil, a munshi for Urdu, and a graduate 
trained in a course of Physical Instruction, were then appointed. 
He is now studying Advanced Mathematics and Science under 
Lecturers of the Rija’s College, and does practical work in the 
laboratories of the College. 

In 1983, the R4ja and his family paid a visit to Madras 
where his contact with important people, and visits to the port, 
spinning-mills, battle-ships, and the aerodrome and several social 
functions did much to widen his outlook. In fasli 1345, he 
went on a pilgrimage to Tirupati, and visited Madras 
where he lunched with the Governor and witnessed the 
Australian Cricket Test Match. In fasli 1346, he visited 
Mysore and Bangalore. At Mysore he was the guest of 
HU Highness the Maharaja. A year later, the R&ja and his 
brother, Naqlu Durai, visited Cochin as the guests of His 
Highness the Mah&r&ja. The Resident for the Madras States 
accommodated the party at Bolghatty where they spent a very 
pleasant week. 

Towards the end of January 1940, His Highness, accom¬ 
panied by his Tutor and Aide-de-camp, went on a seven weeks 
tour through parts of Northern India. He halted at Madras, 
Calcutta, Benares, Delhi, Alwar, Agra, Bharatpur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, and Bombay, and visited many places of historical, 
industrial and educational importance. He took part in sporting 
fixtures and attended many sooial engagements. He came into 
personal contact with Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
the Governor of Madras, the Rulers and Chief Ministers of Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Bhavanagar and Udaipur, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Bishop of Nagpur, and some high officials of the 
Government of India. 
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His Highness took official part in the Golden Jubilee 
celebrations in the College, in His Imperial Majesty King 
George Y’s Silver Jubilee celebrations, and in a public meeting 
held to make collections for the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, 
on each of which occasions he made a speech. He has opened 
Buildings, Bridges, and Hospital-wards, and made speeches in 
English and Tamil, and made formal public appearances at 
Exhibition Cricket Matches, Distributions of prizes at the 
College, the ceremonies in connection with the Proclamations 
of the accession of King Emperors Edward VIII and George VI, 
the Armistice Day and Coronation Day Parades, Scout Awards 
and Garden parties at the Administrator’s Bungalow and at the 
Residency. 

The Council of Administration. 1929—1931. Pending 
the orders of the Government of India regarding the adminis¬ 
tration of the State during the minority of the Ruler, the 
Regent continued to administer the State till February 28,1929, 
when, under the orders of the Government of India, a Council of 
Administration composed of a President, the Dewan and the 
Chief Judge as ex-officio member was constituted. Dewan 
Bahadur T. Raghaviah Pantulu, C. S. I., became President, 
Rao Saheb G. Ganapati Sastriar, Dewan, and. Rao Saheb 
P. S. Sivangnana Mudaliar, ex-officio Councillor. 

During the period from September 26,1930 to February 26, 
1931 when Mr. Raghaviah was away at London in connection 
with the Round Table Conference, the administration of the 
State was carried on by the Dewan-in-Council. Rao Saheb 
G. Ganapati Sastriar was Dewan, Rao Saheb P. S. Sivangnana 
Mudaliar, first Councillor, and Rao Bahadur E. K. Govindan, 
second Councillor. Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar retired from State 
service on 4-3-1931 and was succeeded by Mr. E. K. Govindan. 

Again between September 19, 1931 and November 17, 1931, 
Mr. Raghaviah was on deputation as a delegate to the Round 
Table Conference at London, during whioh period, the State 
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was administered by the Dewan-in-Council. Mr. E. K. Govindan 
was Dewan, and Mr. (now Rao Bahadur) R. Krishnamachariar, 
Councillor. 

The Council of Administration terminated on November 17, 
1931. 

Palace Affairs. —R4jkum4r B. R. R&machandra Toij^aim^n, 
whose claims to the gddi had been superseded, died at 
Pondicherry on May 25, 1929. RAjkumir Vijaya Raghun&tha 
Durai R4ja, the ex-Regent, died at Madras on April 3, 1930. 
The citizens of Pudukkdftai honoured his memory by hanging 
a life-size portrait of his along with that of Sir Sashia in the 
Town Hall. The death of M. R. Ry. Mfnimbil RAj&yf Saheba 
Avergal, paternal grand-mother of His Highness took place on 
October 11, 1933. The youngest brother of the late R4ja,— 
RijkumAr Krishnasvami Durai R&ja, died at Madras on 
August 10,1937. 

Revenue, etc. From fasli 1339 the Darbar discontinued 
the practice of assigning Government lands for non-agricultural 
purposes free of payment of ground rent, but levied a small 
condonation price not exceeding Rs. 4 per Jculi. In fasli 1340, 
they sanctioned the award of prizes for good work to karnams 
and moniams. 

In 1931, orders were passed on the report of the Devastinam 
Committee. The establishments of charitable institutions were 
ordered to be reduoed taking care to retain the ‘ essentials of 
worship. ’ All the chatrams maintained by the State except the 
Town chatram were closed. The major liliam cess was abolished, 
and the old system of personal service restored, and a sliding 
scale of fines was levied on defaulters. Default in minor tiliam 
services entailed a fine amounting to twice the actual cost of 
getting them performed. (See pages 467-9. Vol. I.). 

The Agricultural department was reorganised. New and 
improved strains of cereals and varieties of cotton and fruit 
were experimented upon at the farm. 
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Hopes were entertained that the M6tttir canal would be 
taken through the Karambakku<Ji firka in the State. The Darbar 
carried on prolonged consultations with the Madras Govern* 
ment. In 1928, however, the Madras Government deoided not 
to take the canal through the State.* 

Education. This administration encouraged the co-educa¬ 
tion of girls and boys in the Elementary stage. There were 18 
schools exclusively for girls in 1927-28, but the number fell to 
6 in 1931-32. In 1929-30 the Rini’s Lower Secondary 
School was raised to the status of a High School. Another 
important measure was the gradual abolition of separate 
schools for Adi-Dravidas. Since 1929-30, pupils of this 
community have been freely admitted into caste schools 
all over the State. The Reclamation School was removed to 
Sandaipettai in the Town. Mr. Ganapati Sastriar, himself an 
enthusiastic scout, worked heart and soul for the advancement 
of the Scout movement in the State. In 1929-30, he held a 
camp to train Scout-masters, and appointed an Organising 
Secretary. In 1931-2, the Darbar introduced a liberal scheme 
of scholarships. Almost all pupils of special merit or extreme 
poverty got stipends. 

Mr. Raghaviah showed much interest in rural improvement, 
and trained a number of teachers for work in villages and posted 
them as ‘ village guides 

Public Health and Local-Self Government. In 1930, a 
Pathological and Bacteriological section was attached to the 
Town Hospital. In the same year, an anti-rinderpest 
campaign was started. The Surgeon of the Town Veterinary 
Hospital was sent to undergo a post-graduate course in 
Pathology at Madras. At the request of the Darbar, Messrs. 
Aiyar and Mudaliar, two retired Engineers of Madras, made a 
preliminary investigation of the possibility of supplying water to 
the Town Municipality from the VelJ&r. There was a rapid 


See VoL I. page 187. 
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increase in the number of Village Panohayats which rose from 
four in 1926-26 to 38 in 1931-32. In 1929-30, the Village 
Panohayats held a conference at Umay&lpuram. 

Justice, Law and Order. The number of Judges in the 
Chief Court was reduced to four in 1929. The number of 
Village Panchayat Courts rose to six by 1930-31. 

The Town Riot. July 15, 1931. On the morning of that 
day an unexpected out-break of mob violence in connection with 
the agitation against one of the periodical revisions of municipal 
assessments took the capital by surprise. The mob over¬ 
whelmed the forces of law and order. One section broke into 
the President’s Bungalow, and destroyed some documents, while 
another entered the Public Offices, destroyed the records of the 
Second Trial Court and the Official Receiver’s office, and 
threatened to break into the Treasury. The crowd broke into 
the Central Jail and set the prisoners at liberty. Some private 
houses were broken into, and considerable damage caused to 
property. Although violence ceased about noon, the town 
was practically under mob-rule until the following morning 
when a detachment from the Punjabi Regiment despatched 
from Trichinopoly by the Government of India at the request of 
the Agent to the Governor-General took control of the situation. 
The Agent himself arrived shortly afterwards, and, thanks to the 
effective steps that he took and the presence of the Regiment, 
public confidence and security were restored. A few days later, 
this outbreak was followed by organized looting at AjpdakkuJam 
and at Kaijijaiigudi. 

The sequel* may be briefly narrated here. One of the 
Puisne Judges of the Chief Court presided over the Police 
Enquiry Committee, and later tried the Kawangudi dacoity 
ease. Mr. T. B. Russell, I. C. S., a special officer, held an 
inquiry into the causes of the Riots. Mr. C. Govindan Nair of 

* The aftermath of the outbreak is narrated here for the sake of continuity. 
They relate to the next administration, that of Mr. Holdsworth. 
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the Madras Judicial Service, who was appointed Additional 
Sessions Judge, tried the accused in the Town Rioting case. To 
assist in the restoration of order and the provision of escorts for 
the large number of acoused tried in connection with these out¬ 
breaks, the services of a detachment of the Presidency General 
Reserve were lent by the Madras Government. 

These events proved that the State Police as then consti¬ 
tuted had neither the experience nor the training to cope with 
an exceptional situation. The Darbar appointed Mr. Hume of 
the Madras Police, Commissioner of Police in the State. He 
increased the strength of the Armed Reserve to provide an 
adequate striking force which was practically relieved of. routine 
duties. The State military forces were reorganised into two 
classes-' A” consisting of men of Superior physique trained on 
the lines of the Armed Police Reserve, and “B” of men of 
inferior physique who furnish routine guards and ceremonial 
escorts.* 

The Darbar showed their clemenoy by ordering the with¬ 
drawal of the oase against 95 accused in the Town rioting case 
in fasli 1342. In honour of the visit of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to the State in December 1933, the prisoners concerned 
in the Apdakkulam and Kapnangudi dacoities cases were 
released on probation of good conduct. The expenditure 
incurred by the State in connection with these outbreaks 
amounted to nearly 63 lakhs of rupees. 

Other events. The Trichinopoly—Pudukk6(tai section of 
the chord line of the South Indian Railway from Trichinopoly 
Junction to Minkmadurai was opened for traffic on April 17, 

1929, and the Pudukk6ttai—Mim^madurai section on July 1, 

1930. 

The construction of the New Palace was finished in 1929, 
and His Highness the R4ja took up his residence there in 19?0. 

* See pages 439 and 477 Vol. I., for fuller details. 
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Mr. Raghaviah was deeply interested in the preservation of 
ancient monuments. (See pages 507 and 509 to 514 Vol. I). 
The Ancient Monument Preservation Regulation was passed 
in 1930. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s Administration. November 1931— 
January 1934. —The Government of India directed in 
November 1931 that the administration of the State during the 
minority of His Highness the R&ja should be carried on by an 
Administrator assisted by an Assistant Administrator. Mr. 
B. G. Holdsworth, I. C. S., became Administrator, and 
Rao Bahadur E. K. Govindan, Assistant Administrator. Mr. 
Govindan retired from service on the afternoon of March 4,1933, 
and was succeeded by Rao Bahadur R. Krishnamachariar. 

Reforms. The Administrator became the President of the 
Legislative Council, a system which continues to-day. In his 
absence, the Assistant Administrator presides, and in the 
absence of both the Administrator and the Assistant Adminis¬ 
trator, the Deputy President presides. The office of the Deputy 
President was held by a retired official until 1933, when it was 
for the first time vested in a non-official elected member. 

In 1932, the post of the Development Officer was abolished, 
and his functions transferred to the Dewan Peishkar. 

The scheme drawn up by Messrs. Aiyar and Mudaliar to 
supply to the Town water from the Yellar was found to be too 
costly. Mr. J. S. Westerdale, an Executive Engineer of the 
Madras Government who had also been Chief Engineer to the 
Travancore Government, suggested a cheaper scheme which 
the Darbar sanctioned in 1932-33, and the work was taken in 
hand in 1934. The municipal drainage scheme was extented 
to the western parts of the Town. A small public garden was 
laid out by the Municipality near the Jubilee arch and named 
Holdsworth Park. Some important bridges in the State were 
completed during this administration (See Vol. I. pp. 238-9). 
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Mr. Holdsworth practically reconstructed the Valn&d anicut, 
now known as the ‘ Holdsworth anicut' across the Velllr hear 
Kadayakkudi. 

The Training School for masters was closed in 1932 as a 
temporary measure. Mr. Holdsworth did much to foster an 
interest in cricket in Pudukkdttai. 

The number of Touring Veterinary Surgeons was increased 
to three, one for each Taluk. 

The Viceregal vi*it.—1933. For the first time in ita 
history the representative of His Imperial Majesty, the Viceroy, 
honoured the State with a visit on December 13, 1933. Their 
Excellencies the Marquis and Marchioness of Willingdon were 
received at about 10 a. m. at the Pudukkdttai Railway Station 
by His Highness the Rhja, the Administrator, the Assistant 
Administrator and the principal Heads of departments, and were 
taken in procession through cheering crowds in holiday attire. 
The children of the schools in the Town and the students of the 
Raja’s College gave them a rousing reception. The Municipal 
Council presented an address of welcome to Their Excellencies. 
His Excellency laid the foundation stone of the X-Ray 
Department presented by Dewan Bahadur M. R. Subbiah 
Chettiyar to the Raja’s Hospital. His Highness the Rija paid a 
State visit to the Viceroy. Their Excellencies attended a garden 
party given by the Darbar in the evening and then left for Madras. 

In honour of the visit of the Viceroy to the State, the 
Darbar released all the prisoners concerned in the Apdakkulam 
and KamiaAgudi dacoities cases on probation of good conduct, 
and awarded a special remission of a substantial portion of their 
sentences to other convicts. They also, declared that all 
agricultural loans outstanding on the date of the visit were 
considered to have been granted free of interest. 

Sir Alexander Tottenham.—Administrator. Mr. 

Holdsworth reverted to Madras service on January 3, 1934, and 
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with effect from that date, Sir Alexander Tottenham, C. I. E. 
(I. C. S. retired), took charge of the administration. Rao 
Bahadur R. Krishnamachariar continues as Assistant Adminis- 
trator. 

Change in the designation of the Agent to the Governor* - 
General. With the advent of the new constitution for India 
on April 1, 1935, the designation of the Agent to the Governor- 
General was changed to Resident, Madras States. 

The Silver Jubilee of King-Emperor George V. 
May 1935. This was celebrated in the State on 6th and 7th 
May in the Capital and in seven mofussil centres—Tirumayam, 
Kiraniir, Alarigudi, AnnavAsal, Viralimalai, Ponnamaravati, and 
Karambakkudi. 

At the Capital the celebration began with a Parade of the 
State Police, the Infantry and the Body-guard on the maidan 
behind the Public Offices. At mid-day, some 4,000 poor were 
fed at five different centres—the Palace square, the C. S. M. 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the Chery school and the 
Mosque. At 5.30 p. m., a public Assembly was held in the Palace 
square attended by some 10,000 spectators. The Proceedings 
began with the Assistant Administrator reading a Tamil 
rendering of a message which the Agent to the Governor-General 
had specially sent for the occasion. This was followed by a 
speech in Tamil by the Raja, and a speech in English by the 
Administrator. A Tamil translation of the latter was read by 
the Assistant Administrator. Loud speakers had been installed, 
and the vast concourse listened to the speeches with respectful 
attention. The Raja then presented Silver Jubilee medals to the 
Administrator, Assistant Administrator, and seven others. 

Immediately after the Assembly, His Highness went in 
procession to worship at Tirug6karnam, and to offer prayers for 
the welfare of Their Majesties. Government buildings on the 
route and elsewhere, the Clock Tower, the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Arch and many private buildings were illuminated. 
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After the procession which terminated at about 8 p. m., the 
idols of Sri Santanathasvami Temple were installed on an 
electrically lighted raft and taken round the Pallavan tank. 
Prayers and worship were offered at night in the temples. At 
4.15, in the Roman Catholic Church ‘ Te Deum ’ was sung, and 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament performed as on a 
first class feast. At the C. S. M. Church a special service was 
conducted at 9 a. m. The Jumma Masjid and the Durga of the 
Town were decorated gaily, and some 1,800 Mussalmans 
assembled in holiday attire. After conducting the Johar Namaz , 
a special prayer, they sat down to a feast. Cloths were also 
presented at the meeting to the poor. 

On the morning of the 2nd day of the celebration, from 
9 a. m. to Noon, some 800 poor were presented with cloths at 
the Town Hall; and the same evening a Scout demonstration, 
an athletic display and Sports competitions were held on the 
College Sports Ground, at which His Highness was present 
with the Administrator, the Assistant Administrator and high 
officials, and distributed the prizes to the winners. 

The celebrations in the mofussil centres consisted of 
worship in temples, churches and mosques, feeding of the poor 
and public meetings at which speeches were made expressing 
loyalty to the King-Emperor and Queen Empress. 

The credit for collecting a very handsome sum for the 
Jubilee Fund goes to Rao Bahadur R. Krishnamachariar, the 
President of the Central Committee. He visited all Towns and 
villages of any importance in the State. A sum of Rs. 91,514 
was collected including the Darbar’s contribution of Rs. 10,000. 
The amount remitted to the Central Fund at Delhi was 
Rs. 10,608, and the expenses of the celebration amounted to 
Rs. 3,676. The balance of Rs. 77,230 was added to the funds of 
the Vijaya Raghunatha Poor Home at Pudukkotjai. The effort 
that the people of Pudukkdttai put forth in connection with the 
celebration was in the words of the Administrator, “ worthy 
of their traditional devotion to the Throne. ” 
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On April 27, 1935, the Legislative Council unanimously 
passed a motion expressing its joy at Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee and reiterating its loyalty to Their Majesties. His 
Majesty was pleased to acknowledge it and expressed his 
appreciation of “ the sentiments of loyalty and good-will which 
prompted the message.” 

The death of King-Emperor George V and the accession 
of King-Emperor Edward VIII. January, 1936. The news 
of the lamented death of His Majesty George V on January 20, 
1936, reached Pudukkdttai late on 21st January, and was received 
with universal regret. All Public offices, Courts, and 
Educational institutions were closed till 27th January, and 
the State Flags were flown half-mast. Seventy minute-guns 
were fired at sunrise on 22nd January from the State battery, 
and full-court mourning was ordered to be observed. The 
offices and educational institutions were again closed on 
January 28, 1936, the day of the funeral. 

The Proclamation announcing the accession to the throne 
of His Majesty King Edward VIII was read by the Adminis¬ 
trator from the balcony over the main entrance to the Public 
offices at 4 p. m. on January, 25, 1936. His Highness the 
R&ja was present. The Assistant Administrator read a Tamil 
translation of the Proclamation. Flags were hoisted full-mast 
and an Imperial Salute of 101 guns was fired. 

The Legislative Council passed a resolution expressing the 
people’s unbounded grief at the passing away of the King- 
Emperor George V and affirming loyalty to his successor. 

The accession of King-Emperor George VI. December 
1936 was memorable for the abdication of the King-Emperor 
Edward VIII. The Instrument of Abdication signed by His 
Majesty King Edward VIII and the Proclamation announcing 
the accession to the throne of His Majesty King George VI were 
read by- the Administrator from the balcony over the main 
entrance to the Public offices at 9 a. m., on December 14, 1936. 
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His Highness the R&ja was present. The Assistant Adminis¬ 
trator read a Tamil translation of the Proclamations. Flags 
were hoisted on the public buildings, and an Imperial Salute of 
101 guns was fired. 

The Coronation in London of Their Majesties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth was celebrated in the State on May 12, 
1937. There was a parade of the State Military and Police 
forces, at 8 a. m., on 12th May, and an Imperial Salute of 101 
guns was fired. At noon the poor were fed in the Palace square. 
In the evening His Highness the R&ja drove in State to wor¬ 
ship the guardian Deity of his family and the State, Sri 
Bphadamba, at Tirug6kari?am. Special Divine services were 
held in churches and mosques, and special worship performed in 
important State temples. 

The Legislative Council passed a resolution offering homage 
and loyalty to the new King-Emperor. 

Administrative measures and Reforms from January 4, 
1934.* Revenue, Irrigation, etc. With effect from February 1, 
1936, the Salt, Abkari and Forest departments were amalga¬ 
mated with the Revenue department under the Dewan Peishkar. 
The Dewan Peishkar and the three Tahsildars are now perform¬ 
ing the duties of the Superintendent of Salt, Abkari and 
Forests. The executive duties previously performed by the 
Circle Inspectors of Salt, Abkari and Forests are now performed 
by the Revenue Inspectors. To cope with this work, an 
additional Revenue Inspector has been appointed for each 
taluk. Before this reform was introduced, each taluk was 
divided into five Revenue Inspector’s divisions, but now each 
has six revenue firkas (See Ch. XIII, pages 378-381 Vol. I.). 

The survey and settlement of nathams were placed under a 
special Tahsildar from July 1, 1935, but, shortly afterwards, 
the post was amalgamated with that of the Land Records 


* Brought up to April 1,1940. 
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Deputy Tahsildar. With effect from October 17, 1938, the 
special Natham staff was disbanded, but from Ootober 24, 1938, 
the work was resumed. There is now a special Natham Settle¬ 
ment Inspector with a staff working under the supervision of 
the Tahsildar of Tirumayam. 

In fasli 1345, as an encouragement to ryots to take up 
waste lands for cultivation, the Darbar sanctioned the assign¬ 
ment of lands on the cowle system under which waste lands 
taken up for cultivation are charged only 1/3 of the assessment 
in the first year, 2/3 in the second year, and the full assessment 
from the third year onwards. 

Tank bunds where specially liable to erosion or breaching 
are being revetted. The reader is referred to Chapter V, pages 
177-184 for some of the irrigation schemes investigated by the 
Special Officer appointed in 1935 on which the Darbar have 
since passed orders. 

Under the Agricultural Relief Regulation passed in fasli 
1348, the Darbar reduced the rate of interest on loans made by 
agriculturists. Interest on loans contracted before January 1, 
1921, was reduced to 3%, and that on loans contracted after that 
date to 6%. 

To arrest erosion and soil-denudation which 'threaten to 
render large areas of land in the State completely sterile and 
ultimately to silt up and destroy the irrigation tanks, about 
4,000 in number, the Darbar have started anti-erosion works in 
a few areas in an attempt to deal with the problem locally, and 
propose to expend a substantial sum annually so that 
gradually all eroded areas will be similarly treated. They are 
also studying the practicability of far-reaching measures of general 
application which would check the wide-spread sheet-erosion 
which is the root of the evil. 

With effect from February 1, 1936, the Minor Irrigation 
department under the control of the Dewan Peishkar was 
transferred to the State Engineer, 
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To give effect to the orders passed in 1931 on the 
recommendations of the D6vast&nam Committee, the Darbar 
appointed a Special Officer to report in respect of each temple 
on the points submitted by the committee. After a careful con¬ 
sideration of the Special Officer’s report, the Administrator felt 
that the effect of the instructions issued in 1931 would be to 
introduce drastic changes, such as ought not to be made by a 
minority administration. He directed that the essential 
services in temples should not be modified, but only such steps 
should be taken as would effect economy by eliminating waste 
(see Ch. XIX. p. 470). Another Special Officer was appointed in 
1935 to look into this question and that of determiniug who 
were liable to minor uliam services in temples, but this post was 
abolished in December of the same year as a measure of 
retrenchment. (Pages 470-471). 

Village Improvement, Agriculture, Co-operation Famine- 
Relief, etc. The Darbar’s view is that experiments by the 
Agricultural department should be conducted on the lands of the 
ryots. Some of the more enlightened ryots are prepared to try 
experiments, and the department has been directed to give 
them every help and guidance. 

The Assistant Entomologist and Mycologist of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras visited the State and suggested measures for 
the eradication of the granary pest— Rhizopertha dominica. 

In 1937, a conference at which Sir Alexander Tottenham 
presided was held at Pudukkdttai, and was attended by the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Trichinopoly, and the Govern¬ 
ment Entomologist and Cotton Specialist of Madras. Problems 
relating to the control of cotton pests, cultivation of tobacco, 
improvement of economic crops such as sugar-cane and plantain, 
the possibilities of fruit culture in the State, the introduction of 
drought-resisting strains and dry-farming were discussed. These 
questions are receiving careful attention at the hands of the 
Darbar, and the progress made is reported periodically. 
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Mr. N. V. Kanitkar, Dry-Farming Expert, Sh61ipiir, 
Visited the State in February 1939 at the request of the Darbar. 
He toured for a week in the State and examined the soils at 
various localities. His suggestions on the subject of dry¬ 
farming in the State are now under the consideration of the 
Darbar. 


The Darbar have arranged for the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Trichinopoly, to visit the State annually to inspect 
the work of the Agricultural department and suggest improve¬ 
ments. 

In 1935-36, Agriculture was introduced as an optional 
subject in the High School of the College, and a small demon¬ 
stration garden was attached to it. 

To ensure an adequate supply of good stud-bulls, the 
Darbar issued a notification on July 1, 1936, offering money 
grants of from Rs. 100 to 150 to owners of breeding bulls 
certified by competent officers as fit. (See Vol. I. Cb. IV. 
pp. 168-9). The cattle shows held at Tirumayam, Tiruvarari- 
gulam and N&rttimalai in connection with the annual temple 
festivals proved to be of great educative value. 

The Town Bank, the premier co-operative institution in 
the State, celebrated its Silver jubilee in 1935. The Administra¬ 
tor inaugurated the celebrations which were presided over by 
the Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P. C. Dewan 
Bahadur Devasikhamani Mudaliar presided over a Co-operative 
conference held at Vir&limalai in 1936. Mr. T. Austin, I. C. S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, visited the State 
in August 1937 w’hen a conference of all prominent co-operators 
was held. 


The problem that has been causing anxiety is the large 
sum outstanding to the Central Bank from societies, some of 
which had been liquidated (See Vol. I. Ch. XI. p. 305). The 
Darbar lent an officer to the Central Bank for appointment as 
116 
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Executive officer. At the request of the Darbar, the Madras 
Government lent the services of Mr. Nityanandam Pillai, Sub- 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, for a period of one 
month to study and report on the condition of the Co-operative 
movement in the State. The Darbar have issued orders based 
on his recommendations for the better working of the societies 
in the State dealing amongst other matters with the conditions 
for issuing short term loans, co-operative propaganda by means 
of village conferences, supervision by the Central Bank, and 
help to weavers and to ryots who run demonstration 
farms, etc. 

The frequent droughts during this period necessitated the 
grant of considerable remissions of taxes. The rainfall in 1934-35 
(fasli 1344) was so inadequate that crops were not raised at all, 
or, if raised, failed in most parts of the State. The Darbar granted 
a remission of 50 per cent of the assessment on wet lands that 
either had been left uncultivated or, if cultivated, had failed to 
yield a four anna crop. The total remission thus granted was 
Rs. 2,62,518. They suspended the recovery of instalments of 
agricultural loans during the fasli, and ordered the collection 
of land revenue in six instalments instead of four. 

In fasli 1346 again, the rainfall was insufficient in some 
parts of the State. By two notifications issued in February 1937 
the Darbar ordered the collection of land revenue in six 
instalments and the suspension until further orders of 50 per 
cent of the kist due on wet lands which either had been left 
waste, or had failed to yield at least a four anna crop. The 
result was that against a demand of Rs. 9,36,713 only Rs. 
7,58,468 or 81 per cent of the total demand was either collected 
or adjusted from excess collections in previous faslis. 

Fasli 1347 fared better, but in about 51 villages, the rainfall 
was again insufficient. By a notification issued on March 4, 
1938, the Darbar granted concessions in respect of these villages. 
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Another notification dated March 12, 1938, further extended the 
concessions. They ordered in effect the suspension of 50 per 
cent of the kist on all wet lands in the State that had not yielded 
a four anna crop and the suspension of the entire kist in 
villages ‘ affected ’ in both faslis 1346 and 1347. The other 
arrears of land revenue were collected in eight instalments. 

Fasli 1348 began well. The ryots extended the area under 
cultivation. Rains unfortunately failed in November, December 
and January, and there was no water to irrigate the extended area. 
Early in January 1939, the Darbar were satisfied that wet crops 
had not been raised over wide-spread and well-defined areas in 
almost all parts of the State. They, therefore, in a notification 
dated December 26, 1938, granted the following concessions in 
respect of wet lands which had not been cultivated owing to 
drought, or which, for the same reason, though cultivated, had 
failed to yield at least a four anna crop ;—in the 17 trebly-affected 
villages, that is, villages in which this was the third consecutive 
bad season, the full assessment on wet lands was remitted; in 
the 33 doubly-affected villages that is, villages in which this was 
the second consecutive bad season, 50 per cent of the assessment 
was remitted and the collection of the balance suspended until 
further orders; in other villages, 50 per cent of the assessment 
was remitted. The revenue on wet lands that was not remitted 
or suspended, and on dry lands, was collected in eight equal 
monthly instalments beginning from January 1939, instead of in 
four, as usual; the collection of instalments of agricultural loans 
falling due in the fasli was suspended and the period for repays 
ment of such loans extended by one year; and the collection of 
contributions due by ryots on account of kudimaramat , or other 
works connected with irrigation tanks or channels, was suspended 
during the fasli. Later on, they extended these concessions 
to service in am lands. The land revenue arrears outstanding 
on February 2, 1939 were collected in eight monthly instalments 
from February 1939, and cattle used for agricultural purposes were 
exempted from attachment. For unauthorised occupation of 
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Government lands in the fasli only single assessment was charged, 
unless there were special circumstances warranting the levy of an 
enhanced rate. The collection of the suspended revenue of 
faBlis 1346 and 1347 was postponed. The rainfall in April, 
May and June 1939 was fair and relieved the situation to some 
extent. All hopes of a prosperous year were however dashed to 
the ground by the unprecedented rains in November 1939. On 
the 16th and 16th, there was a continuous downpour for nearly 
30 hours. The previous maximum rainfall in the Pudukk6t{ai 
town was 8 inches in 24 hours, but on this occasion Hi inches 
fell in 6 hours in the capital, and 16J inches at U^afy&lipafti. 
Hundreds of tanks breached; and among them the Irumb&nadu, 
Semb&ttiir, Perumancidu and Valnad tanks and Karaikulam. The 
heaviest damage occurred in the Agniykr basin. The Budaltir 
Road (No. 2), the Tanjore Road (No. 3), the Karambakkudi 
Road (No. 13), and the V&r&pptir Road (No. 14) were severely 
damaged. The repairs to tanks and roads are estimated to cost 
about two lakhs of rupees. The Darbar promptly issued a 
communique granting remission in respect of lands damaged by 
floods. After the floods there was an unprecedented drought of 
about five months’ duration. The smaller tanks ran dry, and 
crops in many villages withered. The Darbar issued another 
communique in January 1940 granting remission on lands 
affected by the drought. 

The land revenue demand in fasli 1348 decreased to 
Rs. 7,07,085. The actual seasonal remission granted amounted 
to Rs. 2,23,617. Only a sum of Rs. 4,13,170 or 58'43 per cent of 
the total demand was either collected in the fasli or adjusted 
from excess collections in previous faslis. The fall under land 
revenue collections for fasli 1349 consequent on the grant of 
liberal concessions is expected to amount to Rs. 1,60,000. 

In faslis 1344-46 and 1348, the Darbar started relief works 
to provide employment for the agricultural labourers thrown out 
of work by the drought. The bunds and channels of irrigation 
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tanks were repaired, uranis or ponds cleared of silt, village sites 
improved, new roads constructed and old ones improved, and 
works for the prevention of soil erosion undertaken. During 
faslis' 1344-46, a sum of Rs. 3,63,672 was spent, and about 
4i lakhs of units of work provided. (See page 23, Yol. I. Chapter I). 


The number of works started in fasli 1348, the expenditure 
incurred on them and the average number of labourers 
employed daily are shown below:— 




No. of 
works. 



1 

1 

Average number of 
labourers employed daily. 


Description. 

Expenditure. 

Men. 

Adult 

females. 

Chittus 
(boys or 
girls). 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 




1. 

Road works 

22 

21,788 

8 

6 




2. 

Irrigation works, repairs 
to tank bunds, etc. 

179 

61,577 

1 

2 




3. 

Village conservancy:— 









(a) Improvement of 

village sites. 

3 

937 

7 

5 

•1,132 

515 

946 


(b) Repairs to tiranis 
and wells. 

48 

14,043 

i 

i 




4. 

Tools and Plant 

... 

1,079 

10 

8 




5. 

Establishment 

... 

885 

12 

£ 

m 




Total ... 

252 


8 


1,132 

515 

946 


The total number of ‘units' was 5,10,785 consisting of 2,23,056 men, 
1,01,368 women and 1,86,361 chittus. 


One effect of the drought in faslis 1344-46 was a shortage 
of drinking water. The Darbar put in hand an extensive 
programme of sinking new wells or deepening or otherwise 
improving old wells. There are now 800 drinking water wells 
in the State, (Alangudi T&luk—210; Kolattiir T&luk—201; and 
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Tirumayam T41uk—389) including 45 paid for by Union 
Panchayats (Karambakkudi—12; Annavasal—10; Arimalam—2; 
Tirumayam—11 and Ponnamaravati—10). 


The following statement shows the number of wells sunk, 
and improved, and expenditure incurred during the five faslis 
1344-48. 



New wells sunk. 

Old wells improved. 




Fasli. 

Broad. 

(a) 

Bore. 

(5) 

Total. 

to 

Pi 

Other¬ 

wise. 

(b) 

Total. 

to 

Expenditure. 

1344 

106 


106 

4 

56 

60 

Rs. 

23,908 

▲ 

13 

P. 

3 

1345 

221 

HI 

225 

14 

64 

78 

1,24,447 

6 

4 

1346 

35 


39 

13 

9 

22 


5 

7 

1347 

10 

8 

18 

10 

18 

28 

12,517 

14 

9 

1348 

5 

1 

6 

7 

19 

26 

4,989 

E 

8 

Total ... 

377 

17 

394 

48 

166 

214 

1,96,911 

2 

7 


In fasli 1343, the Darbar created the post of Rural Improve¬ 
ment Officer, and in fasli 1345 constituted a Rural Development 
Board consisting of seven officials and nine non-officials to 
discuss all questions of policy relating to the working of the 
Development departments, and to make suggestions and advise 
the Government in matters of agricultural, industrial and 
economic importance. In December 1935, Dr. Spencer Hatch, 
head of the Rural Improvement Centre at M&rfcaridam in 
Travancore, visited the State. The Rural Improvement officer 
and three others underwent a four months’ training under 
Dr. Hatch. The result of this was the starting of poultry-farms, 
apiaries, and cottage industries. The Darbar started apiaries at 
the State Farm, in the Ananda Bagh Park and at the Poor 
Home. Bee-keeping is now spreading into the villages. There 
are poultry-farms at the Poor Home, and the State Farm, and at 
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Kfrantir, Viralimalai, Alangudi and Karambakkudi. The Rural 
Improvement Officer is trying to popularise a • few cottage- 
industries. Jaggery-making has yielded some appreciable profit 
at Mirattunilai. A Sindwahe furnace lor the manufacture of 
jaggery from sugar-cane has been introduced and demonstrated 
at Puliytir. Sugar-cane is now being cultivated at Yiradxdavayal, 
Kfranur, Puliyur, Satyamangalam, Melur, Andakkulam, Killanur, 
Arimalam, Sattanur, Idaiy&ttur and Keiraiyiir. Cashew-nut 
roasting is now carried on at Adanakkottai. The Improvement 
Officer, the Agricultural Instructors and the Veterinary Surgeons 
have taken up intensive improvement work in selected villages. 
Nine villages have so far been selected as model villages, in which 
attempts are being made to induce the people to avoid 
extravagant expenditure on marriages, jewellery, etc., not to 
waste money on drink, but to practice thrift and invest their 
savings in a Co-operative Bank; to combine their labour for 
works for the common good; to keep their homes and villages 
clean and not to commit nuisance near houses or drinking water 
sources; to devote their spare time to some useful work such' as 
spinning, gardening, rearing poultry, etc., to dig as many wells as 
possible; to take up dry land for cultivation and above all to 
rely more upon themselves than on the Government for the 
amelioration of their condition. 

The Darbar appointed a State Marketing officer, and the 
results of his survey are dealt with on pages 323-26, (Vol. I. 
Chapter XII). 

The Pudukkdttai Match Factory Limited, the Laliti Soap 
Works, the Pudukkdttai Weaving Factory, and a tannery at 
Kfraniir are the chief industries started during this period. 
The Darbar are helping all these industries and the manu¬ 
facture of bricks and tiles by the grant of loans or by taking 
shares in the concern. 

Mention has been made on pages 237-239 of the bridges 
opened by Sir Alexander Tottenham—the ‘ M&rt&i?da Bridge ’ 
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over the P&mb4r, the ‘ Tottenham Bridge ’ over the AgniyAr, 
the 1 Nariyar Bridge’ on the Alongudi—Karambakkudi Koad, 
and the ‘ Modakkar Bridge ’ on the Manapparai Road (No. 9): 
Other important bridges opened since the first volume was 
published are the ‘ Rajag6pAla Bridge’ over the VellAr near 
PAlaiyiir on Road No. 15 which is the longest in the State, and 
the ‘ RAmachandra Bridge ’ over the SuruliyAr on Road No. 47, 
both opened by His Highness the RAja, the ‘ JAnaki Bridge ’ 
over the PAmbAr on Road No. 29-a and the TittAnviduti Bridge 
on Road No. 13. The following roads have been opened since 
the publication of the first volume. 

Mileage. 

No. Name of Road. 

Mile. Furlong. 

1 4 5-c Road from 5-a near 0/5 to Kirayipafti in the 

ayacut of VaUanad tank. 

3 1 5-d Pdu?<Jipatnam Road. Road connecting Venkata- 

kujam and VaJ!attir4k6{tai. 

5i 5-e Road from Kiraydpatfi to Maniambalam. 

, 3 5-f KiOTinipatti Road. Extension of Road No* 5-b 

from Kinninipatti to join Road No. 5-a. 

. 3i 5-g Suppammilpatti Road (from 5/6 of Road No. 5 to 

join 0/1 of Road No. 5-c). 

3 7 12-a Koppandpatti Road (branching from 9/1 of Road 

No. 12). 

1 . 18-b Nerifljiku<Ji Road. 

1 1 20-a Feeder Road from 14/2 on Road No. 20 to 

Tondaimin Nalldr Railway Station. 

4 21 Extension of Road No. 21 up to State limits. 

4 . 21-b Kilattaniyam Road extended to Melattaniyam. 

1 . 21-c Idaiydttdr Road. 

4 23-a Road from the 7th mile on Road No. 23 to 

VeUanrir Railway Station. 

3 1 28 Venkatakulam Road. Extension up to Munugtidi- 

pitti. 

1 28-a Venndvalkudi—Ai-aydpatti—Vanniyanvi^uti Road 

(Road from 14 0 in Road No. 28 extended to 
Vanniyanviduti). 

X 2 29-c Virdchilai—Lakslmiipuram Road. 
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Mileage. 


Mile. 

Furlong. 

No. 

Name of Road. 

1 

6 

30-a 

Road from Road No. 30 to T6kkattdr. 

1 

5 

34 

Road from Tirukkajambiir to State limits. 

2 

6 

38 

Ammankurichi Road. Extended to Nagarapatti. 

1 

4 

48 

Per&vtiraiji Road. (Extension of Alarigudi— 
Vadak4<Ju Road). 

4 


54 

From Road No. 1.—Triciiinopoly Road—to Ndrigu- 
patti via Odukkiir since extended from Ichipatti 
to MarudanpaUi. 


Justice, Law and Order .—The reader is referred to pages 
431 and 432 (Yol. I. Ch. XVII) for the Darbar’s Press 
communique dated October 14, 1934, and their final orders on the 
question of the reorganisation of the Chief Court. To enable 
the villagers to have their suits disposed of near their homes, 
they raised the pecuniary jurisdiction of the Rural Small Cause 
Courts from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 with effect from January 1, 
1935. With effect from July 1, 1935, thg Town Sub- 
Registrar was appointed Notary Public for the whole State. 
Convicts in the Central Jail are now paid in cash for whatever 
work they do in excess of the quantity prescribed for them under 
the Jail rules, so that when they are released, they may have a 
little money in hand. 

Local Self Government. The Darbar have now provided for 
Muslims, Indian Christians, women, and Adi-Dravidas separate 
representation by election to the Town Municipality. They 
have appointed a committee to draft amendments to the Muni¬ 
cipal Regulation so as to enable them to confer on the Council 
the privilege of electing its Chairman. The Town water supply 
has now been augmented by the Ammayapatti scheme (See page 
314 Yol. I). Arrangements are being made to supply the 
suburbs of Tirugbkarnam and Tiruvappur with water from the 
A<Jappankulam near Sandaipettai. The Chemistry Lecturer of 
the Raja’s College was sent to Guindy for special training in 
water analysis, and he is now periodically testing samples of 
117 
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water of the Town supply. The gravitation sewer in the Town 
has now been extended, and steps are being taken to open a 
sewage farm in the Maruppaijivayal to the south of the Town 
which has been acquired for the purpose. A Chemistry graduate 
has been trained in Food anlaysis at the Public Health Institute, 
Bangalore. 

The Darbar’s policy is to appoint elected members who 
secure the largest number of votes as Presidents of Village 
Panchayats. The Ponnamaravati Panchayat was permitted in 
1939 to elect its own President. 

Public Health. This period marks an all-round improve¬ 
ment in the General Hospital and the Rani’s Hospital in the 
Town. The Radiological section, the gift of Dewan Bahadur 
Subbiah Chettiyar, the foundation stone of which was laid by 
Lord Willingdon, was opened by His Highness the R4ja in 
November 1934; the Ear, Nose and Throat section was opened 
in February 1936 ; the Dental section in 1934, and the Opthalmic 
section in 1938. Considerable additions have been made to the 
Rini’s Hospital buildings. Among the endowments of the 
General Hospital are the Naiijunda Rao Children’s Ward, 
presented by Rao Sahib M. G. Ramachandra Rao, the present 
Chief Medical Officer of the State, and a ward for the Ophthalmic 
section presented by Mr. K. Pichu Aiyar, in memory of his father, 
the late Mr. B. V. Kamesvara Aiyar, who retired from State 
service as Dewan Peishkar; and among those to the Rkfli’s 
Hospital, a maternity ward endowed by Mr. Palaniyappa 
Chettiyar, of Rayavaram and opened'by His Highness the R&ja. 
The Lady Doctor in charge of the R&ni’s Hospital was deputed 
in 1937 to undergo a post-graduate course in the Maternity 
Hospital, Madras. The Chief Medical and Sanitary Officer 
underwent training in Nutrition work for two months in 1937 at 
Coonoor, and attended the Sixth Medical Research Conference 
held at New Delhi in December 1938. 
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Pudukk6ttai made a splendid response to the appeal of 
Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow for the King- 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis fund. Including the Darbar 
contribution of Ks. 10,000, the collections amounted to 
Rs. 1,02,000 out of which a sum of Rs. 92,000 will be utilised for 
opening an Anti-Tuberculosis Clinic in the State. One of the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the General Hospital has been sent to 
undergo training at the Arogyapuram Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, Madanapalle. 

The Town Municipality opened a Maternity and Child- 
welfare Centre in the Town, and it was made permanent in fasli 
1348. It is now under the supervision of the Lady Doctor of 
the Rani's Hospital. 

Education. His Highness the Raja’s College celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee in 1934. A hostel for Adi-Dravidas was opened 
in 1935. The Darbar revised the scheme of State-aid to pupils 
in May 1936, an account of which is given on page 293 (Yol. I). 

Excluding the High School attached to His Highness the 
Raja’s College, there were 11 Secondary Schools in fasli 1343. 
There are now 16. Besides the ten Secondary Schools mentioned 
on page 276, the Rani’s High School, the Church of Sweden 
Mission High School and the Sri Bhuinfsvarasvami High School 
at Ramachandrapuram, there are now three aided incomplete 
Secondary Schools—at Pillamangalam—Alagapuri, Kdnapet, 
and R&yavaram. There were 38 compulsory education centres 
in fasli 1343, but now there are 41. 

The Pudukkdttai branches of the Junior Red Cross Society 
were inaugurated in May 1937. There were 27 branches on 
July 1, 1939. The work of these branches is supervised by a 
Central Committee in the Town. The activities of the branches 
include instruction in personal cleanliness, school sanitation, 
health talks and propaganda, including dramas and lectures, 
preparation of health charts, etc., first aid, gardening, and canteen 
provision of fruit and other vitaminous articles of food. 
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In July 1939, the Darbar appointed a committee with 10 
non-official and 3 official members to explore means of effecting 
retrenchment in the Education department and His Highness 
the R4j&’s College. The committee submitted its report on the 
last day of February 1940, and it is now under the consideration 
of the Darbar. The Darbar have ordered the closing of the 
Reclamation School in the Town and of those Secondary schools 
in the mofussil of which the strength is insufficient. They 
have directed that more aided schools should be opened. As an 
experimental measure, they have recently * ordered the creation 
of an Office of Director of Public Instruction who will have 
control over both His Highness the Raji’s College and the 
General Education Department. 

Archaeology. The Darbar have carried on a sustained 
programme of excavation, renovation and conservation, for a 
detailed account of which the reader is referred to Chapter XXII. 
The following monuments have been conserved or selected for 
conservation since the publication of the first volume. 


No. 

Nature of 
Monument. 

Taluk. 

Village. 

Particulars. 

1 

Temple 

Kolattlir ... 

Kflaiyur ... 

Ruined Siva temple. 

2 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Panarigu<Ji 

Siva temple and Visflu 
temple. 

3 

Do. ...j 

Do. ... 

Martgatt^van 

pa«i. 

Ruins of Jain shrine. 

4 

bo. 

Do. ...i 

Mailapatti ... 

Basement and ruins of Siva 
and Jaina temples. 

5 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Tennangu^i. 

Siva temple. 

6 

Do. ...! 

Tirumayam. 

Chittiir 

Siva temple. 

7 

Do. ...j 

Do. ... 

. i 

Kflattaniyam 

Siva temple. 


• This arrangement will take effect from July 1,1940. 
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No. 

Nature of 
Monument. 

Taluk. 

Village. 

Tarticulars. 

8 

Jain Images. 

Kolattiir ... 

Tennatirai- 
yanpatti & 
Puliytir. 

Two Tfrthankara images, one 
in the dry lands to the north 
west of Alangu<Jippatti and 
the other on the bund of an 
tirani in Puliyiir village. 

9 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Katfavam- 

patti. 

Jain image in 8. No. 109/8/1-A 
in Alattur nattam. 

10 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Mailapatti ... 

A Tfrthankara image. 

11 

Jain images 
and inscrip¬ 
tions' in a 
cavern. 

Do. ... 

Narttamalai 
-Rock near 
Ammachat- 
ram. 

Jain image and an inscription, 
and natural cave with stone 
beds. 

12 

Other statues. 

Do. ... 

Mullaiytir ... 

Stone image of a hunter and 
Jye§ti DAvi. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

Virdlimalai. 

Two lion pillars in the VAhana- 
mafltapam attached to the 
Sri Subrahmanya temple. 

14 

_ 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Mailapatti... 

Images of Gan&a and Nandi. 


Dolmens conserved since the publication of the first volume . 


Taluk. 

Site. 

Remarks. 

Alangudi 

PeruhjjaJtir ... 

Dolmens in S. Nos. 267-a, 269-a, and 302. 

Kolattth* 

Muttaropatti... 

Dolmens in S. Nos. 10, and 11—(A and B). 

Do. 

Sengaltir 

Dolmens and urns lying on the north-west of 
S. No. 158-E and rear shore of Seflgani— 
kanmoi. 

Do. M . 

Kflaiydr 

Dolmens near 9/6 mile on Road No, 22 (Kfra- 
ntir—Killukdttai). 

Do. 

VattanAkurichi. 

Dolmens and Ums. 

Do. ^ 

SittannavAAal... 

Dolmen on the north-western corner of 
Sengulam tank. 
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Taluk. Site. ; Remarks. 

Kolatttir ... Tiyinipafti ... Dolmens and Urns: ( Korangupaftarai ). 

Do. ... Chinnap- Karankadu near Uppumalai. 

panduranpatti. 

Do. ... Kalakku<Jip- . 

patti. 

Do. ... Kadikkalpatti. ...... 

Do. ... Magathevan- Tapk W. S. (Urns), 

patti. 

Do. ... Muttuka<Ju ... (Cists and Urns). 

Do. ... Poyyamani. ... S. Nos. 3, 4/A-B, 9/3-B, 22-1 Cists. 

Do. ... Vattanakurichi. Pappankulam and Tulbakulam W. S. (Cists 

and Urns). 

Tirumayam... Chokkanatha- Dolmens and Urns. 

patti- 

Do. Do. ... Sokkan&thankanmoi. 

Do. ... Visvanatha- (Urns). 

puram. 

_-___ 

Besides these, a number of other dolmens, found in Virudapatti village 

(Kolattiir Taluk), Killukdttai village (Kolattiir Taluk), etc., have been noticed 

in the adarigal of the respective villages in which they are found. 

• * 

The European War. The British Empire is once more 
at war with Germany and Italy. The nations of the British 
Commonwealth are pooling all their resources in a supreme 
co-operative war effort, to which the Princes and people of India 
are handsomely contributing. The resources of Pudukk6ttai 
have always been at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. To give practical expression to the feelings of His 
Highness’s Government and his people, and to make collections 
for the War Purposes Fund opened by His Excellency the Crown 
Representative, a public meeting was held in the Town Hall on 
December 20, 1939. The Hall was packed to the ceiling. His 
Highness the R&ja supported by Shf Alexander Tottenham 
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presided over the meeting which he opened with the following 
speech. 

“ Sir Alexander Tottenham, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ You will hardly require me to explain the reasons for which the 
Darbar have summoned this representative meeting of Pudukk6t{ai citizens. 
All I have to do is to emphasise how strongly I approve of it, how much I 
hope for from it, and at the same time to give you all a warm welcome. 

“ Whatever the momentary appearance of the war situation, I want you 
to have no doubts whatever in your minds that this war is a world-war, that 
not only the ideals of justice and freedom and honour, but also the existence of 
Britain and the Empire—and therefore of India and of Pudukk6{{ai—are at 
stake. 

“ To protect these ideals and us, hundreds of thousands of men are 
already risking death, blindness, and other disablement, and many hundred 
thousand more are about to do so, willingly and unselfishly. Actually from 
this country Indian troops have already gone overseas on our behalf, to 
Singapore, to Palestine and to Egypt. “ Many will not come back ; many more 
will come back lame, disfigured, blinded, diseased, unable to work, unable to 
earn, a burden to themselves and to the community. 

“ In His Excellency the Viceroy's appeal to us on behalf of his “ War 
Purposes Fund ”, he mentions three great Societies who make it their special 
business to see that the wounded and the sick do not have to abandon all hope 
of pleasure or usefulness in life ; to see that the sacrifices they have made for 
their countrymen and the world’s good are not forgotten when victory has been 
won. These three Societies are the British Red Cross, the Indian Red Cross, 
and St. Dunstan’s. The first two need no explanation to you. The last is an 
institution which concerns itself wholly with the blind. They are all Societies 
employing experts—doctors, nurses, instructors, guides—occupying more and 
more premises, costly to maintain and in many cases very costly to construct 
or purchase—using, purchasing and using again, expensive materials, implements 
and a thousand other necessities—all with the sole object of healing and 
looking after the men who have faced and suffered from the terrors of war—on 
our behalf! Think of the enormous expense of all this ! 

“ Here, in India, States larger and richer than ourselves have already 
offered troops, material, money, and in some cases the personal services of the 
Ruler as their contribution to the Empire’s effort. Pudukkdtfai is small, not 
rich, and I am a minor. For this very reason, if for no other, I am delighted 
that His Excellency should have shown us a way in which we can help Hie 
Majesty the King-Emperor and his realm in this time of great need. Here is 
our opportunity. Let us GIVE—now and generously, and thereby show, not 
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only oar sincere sympathy with the victims of war, and with the great 
Societies whose noble work it is to better their sad conditions, but also the 
closeness of our attachment, the unfailing loyalty of the State of Pudukk6({ai 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and to all that he stands for and wishes us 
to do, as recently communicated to us by His Excellency the Crown 
Representative. ’’ 

A representative and influential committee was formed to 
collect subscriptions for the War Purposes Fund with 
Rao Bahadur R. Krishnamachariar, the Assistant Administrator, 
as President. The Darbar announced a grant of Rs. 10,000 on 
behalf of His Highness the RAja, and have now made a further 
donation of one lakh of rupees. Excluding the Darbar’s 
contribution a sum of about Re. 50,000 has been collected. 

When war broke out one of the first acts of the Darbar was 
to enforce in the State the provisions of the Defence of India Act 
and control the movements of aliens. The outbreak of war and 
the uncertainty of shipping were taken advantage of by local 
merchants who suddenly put up the prices of articles. The 
J)arbar took prompt measures to prevent panic and to regulate 
prices of food-stuffs and other essential commodities. 

To co-ordinate and intensify the “ war effort ” of Puduk- 
k6{tai, a second public meeting was held in the Town Hall on 
Tuesday, July 16, 1940. His Highness the Raja who presided 
opened the proceedings with the following speech:— 

“Sib Alexander, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

. " It is not very long since I last addressed a meeting of the publio of 

Pudukkottai in connection with the war. When I asked you then to prove 
oar loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and sympathy with the victims 
of war by generous subscriptions to the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund (proof 
whioh I ain proud to say was forthcoming in no inconsiderable measure), one 
of the main points which I made was that this war was a world-war, and not 
a local struggle between Germany and her European neighbours. 

" At this moment, a few months later, there seems little need to recall that 
point. It is now obvious to the meanest intelligence. Whether we appreciate 
it or not, we, India, Pudukkottai, are “ in it.” The Italians aoross onr 
western sea-boundary are now actively hostile. The Japanese peer longingly 
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through the doors of the Malacca STRAITS—a door a bit more open than it 
was l>ecau8e of the weakening of friendly obstacles like French Indo-China 
and the DUTCH East iNDIES-acrosg our eastern ocean barrier. Our northern 
frontiers border also a part of the world on the verge of disruption under the 
pressure of conflicting ambitions from the North and the West. 

“ The time therefore seems ripe for me to ask you to listen to a re-statement 
of my own and your position and prospects. 

“ I begin by saying that such a re-statement is mainly also a re-iteration— 
a repetition of three fundamental points in my last address—the first being 
that ENGLAND’S interests and ideals are also India’s, fundamentally and 
always; the second being that my House and you, my people r are and will 
remain unswerving in our devotion to the person and the realm of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor; and the third being my unshakeable conviction that, 
however black the immediate prospect, however frequent the incidence of dis¬ 
appointing news, victory' ultimately lies with England because of the intrinsic 
justice of her cause, the lessons of her history, the nature of her people and 
the vastness of her imperial resources. 

“ But though my main thesis is thus the same, circumstances demand that 
it be implemented forthwith. Those circumstances are the collapse of so 
many neutral and friendly countries and the military defeat of BRITAIN'S 
principal ally before the accurate, conscienceless and utterly inhuman onslaught 
of the German military machine; the rearing of the heads of jackal nations, 

i 

sniffing and scraping for the leavings of the great beast of prey that has run 
amok; and the consequence that the Imperial Mother-country is being forced 
into such effort as has never before been necessary—a lone, valiant, soul- 
thrilling effort to grapple with and subdue the monster and those lesser 
creatures that prowl and rob with it—a modern St. George facing the most 
modern and hideous of all dragons. 

“I have just said ‘ offort ’ and effort is the keynote of my appeal to you 
to-day. I have also just reminded you how we, you Pudukkottaians and I, 
and all that belongs to me, are in it ’—we are part of this great effort, and if 
hitherto any of us have hardly yet felt in any personal way the impact of war, 
I assure you that it is wrong that it should be so. Our fortunes are linked 
directly and absolutely with those of BRITAIN, and effort corresponding to 
hers must manifest itself forthwith. 

“ He that is not with us in this effort is against us. Remember that. He 
that hears of an enemy success or British setback, and for a personal or 
political grudge enjoys the news and makes much of it to a neighbour, is an 
pnemy of England, an enemy of India and an enemy of mine. He that thinks 

118 
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only of his possessions or his wealth, he that decides that he prefers the clink 
of coin to the crackle of notes, or removes his deposits from a sound bank to a 
hole in the ground, he, equally, at this time is an enemy of England, India 
and of mine. He who regards the present as an opportunity for stirring up 
the have-nots against the haves, labour against capital or the people against 
their governments, chooses his time ill. These problems are themselves already 
in process of solution without our volition; they simply do not matter at the 
moment; he who thinks they do, is performing a service to the enemy. So 
even do those who shun all effort, pretend that the world’s troubles are no 
concern of theirs, and refuse to assist authority, subscribe to good causes, or 
join in common effort for good. 

“ And that, Ladies and Gentlemen, is why I am speaking here, that is why 
the Darbar have summoned this meeting—so that we can make a joint effort 
to mark our loyalty, to discourage our enemies and to conserve our security. 

“ You will all have read that in many States, as well as in most districts of 
the Presidency, War Committees have been formed recently. Their functions 
have been generally as follows.—(a) to disseminate accurate news, and to 
discourage, and report to authority, all attempts at spreading unfounded 
rumour, favourable or otherwise, or enemy propaganda, (6) to preserve the 
country or the State’s financial credit, and to report or otherwise prevent 
panicky withdrawals of deposits, unnecessary selling of securities, hoarding of 
coin or other action likely to hamper ordinary trade or depress or alarm the 
ignorant, (r) to assist the various security services in keeping things running 
smoothly, (d) to assist recruiting for the various war establishments, («) to 
assist authority in coping with any ‘5th Column' activities and protect 
important public works, etc., from acts of sabotage. 

“ It is just such a Committee that we propose to embody here to-day. If 
anybody feels inclined to ask about Civic Guards, a word which has also lately 
been commonly seen in the papers, I would inform him that the Darbar have 
already taken this matter up, and Pudukkottai will soon be proud of the 
formation of these auxiliaries to our own security forces. But a live War 
Committee pledged to steady effort in the directions I have suggested to you I 
consider a necessity, and trust that you will give the resolutions now to be 
moved your careful attention and your unanimous approval.” 

A War Committee was formed of a few officials and a large 
number of non-officials including all the members of the 
Legislative Council and the Town Municipality, the President* 
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and members of the Unions and Panchayats, and the Presidents 
and members of the School Boards. Their functions are those 
enumerated by His Highness in the last paragraph but one of his 
speech. 


The Darbar have formed a War Information Bureau with 
Captain Harvey at its head. The members of the Bureau 
publish and circulate pamphlets and bulletins in English and 
Tamil and deliver popular lectures giving summaries of current 
news about the war. 


The women of Pudukkdttai are making a good response to 
Lady Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund appeal. 

The Government of India Act of 1935. Lord Birkenhead, 
the Secretary of State for India, sent out at the end of 1927 
the Indian Statutory Commission presided over by the Right 
Honourable Sir John Simon. It was thought necessary that the 
conclusions of the Commission should be discussed by a 
conference of representatives both of Parliament and of the 
great political parties, States and other important interests in 
India. His Majesty’s Government in England thereupon 
convened three Round Table Conferences between 1930 and 
1932. Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, President of th6 Council 
of Administration in the State, attended the Second Conference 
as Adviser to the delegate for Mysore and the Madras States, 
and the Third Conference as the delegate for the Madras States. 
One result of the discussions was that the delegates agreed to a 
Federal form of Central Government for India. The two 
Houses of Parliament appointed a Joint Select Committee in 
J933 to draft a constitution for India. The results of nearly 
five year’s work on the subject were embodied in the Government 
•of India Act of 1935 (25. Geo. 6). 

Since the Parliament in England cannot legislate directly 
for the Indian States, the range of authority to be conferred 
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upon the Federal Government and legislature in relation to the 
States has to be determined by agreement with their Rulers. 
Nor are the States prepared to transfer to a Federal Govern¬ 
ment the same range of authority in their territories as in the 
British provinces. Such of their powers and jurisdiction as they 
are willing to recognise as federal matters, they have to transfer 
by a formal Instrument of Accession. Such powers will there¬ 
after be exercised on behalf of the Federation and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the Governor- 
General, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and such 
other Federal organs as the Constitution Act may create. This 
Instrument has to be executed by the Ruler in person, and, 
therefore, Pudukk6$tai’s accession to the Federation has to be 
deferred until Ruling Powers are conferred on His Highness. 

' His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, has, meanwhile, 
postponed the establishment of the Federal constitution at the 
Centre until after the close of the war; and the question 
therefore is not of immediate urgency. 

For purposes of representation in the Federal Legislature, 
Pudukkdttai, has been grouped with Bahganapalli and Sandtir,— 
(Government of India Act—Table of Seats Division IX-3 ). The 
Rulers of these three States are to appoint a representative in 
rotation to fill a seat in the Council of State and to appoint 
jointly a representative to fill a seat in the Federal Assembly. 
Clause 8, of Part II of the First Schedule to the Government of 
India Act has provided an exception to the effect that the Ruler 
of Pudukk6t{ai, when appointing in rotation a person to fill a 
seat in the Council of State, shall be entitled to appoint that 
person to fill the seat for three years. 

With effect from April 1, 1937, when the Government of 
India Act came into operation in the British Indian Provinces, 
the Governor-General of India in his relation with the Indian 
States has been designated the Crown Representative, and his 
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Agent for the Madras States, the Resident for the Madras 
States. 

• • • • 

• • • 

• • 

• 

In his speeches to the Princely Order at the meetings of 
the Chamber or Princes and at banquets held in his honour, 
His Excellency the Crown Representative has been emphasising 
the need for the Princes reforming their administrations so as to 
make them responsive to the needs and wishes of their people. 
Judged from all the standards set-forth by His Excellency, 
Pudukk6t(ai compares favourably with any Indian State with 
the possible exception of Cochin. The Legislative Council 
in the State exercises privileges and powers that very few States 
have conferred upon the representatives of their people. For 
more than half a century, the R&jas of Pudukk6t{ai have treated 
the revenues of the State as public funds in the strict sense 
of the term, appropriating to their own use only a small part 
which is separately shown in the budget. The laws are made 
with the approval and consent of the Legislative Council; the 
Ruler or the Administrator issuing special laws under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances in the form of Proclamations. The 
budget assigns most of the income of the year to the well-being 
of the people,—to Education, Public Health and Medical relief, 
the maintenance of Order and Administration of Justice, the 
provision of communications and irrigation facilities and to 
pifferent ameliorative measures in villages. The judiciary is 
independent. Suits against the Government are of frequent 
occurrence; and Government regard the final decisions of the 
courts as binding on. them. The legislature exercises influence 
over all aspects of the administration which is carried on through 
several departments, all organized after the British Indian model. 
Representatives of the people have frequent opportunities of 
advising the Darbar in their decisions not only with regard to 
118-A 
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departmental matters but practically with regard to the whole 
range of administration.* 

• • * # 

• • • 

• • 

ENVOI. 

The history of Pudukk6{tai is an epitome of the history of 
South India. There are in the State vestiges of the oldest 
habitations of man, some of the oldest lithic records known in the 
South* and towns and villages renowned in the oldest books cf the 
Tamil language. The State shared in the spiritual and cultural 
influence of the Saiva, Vai^nava and Jaina revivalist movements. 
The P4ijdyas, C61as, Pallavas, Hoysalas, Yijayanagar, and 
Madura Nayaks ruled over the State, fostered its communal 
organisations, trade and industries and embellished it with 
temples and monuments of outstanding merit. When the 
South felt the impact of the Muslim onslaught, the State was 
not spared. When N&yak rule at Madura tottered, the 
Poligars plundered and ravaged the country for more than a 
century until the ToijfJaim&ns of Ambukk6vil subdued them and 

• The following are some of the public bodies constituted by the Darbar 
to associate non-officials with the administration of the several departments. 
Most of them have a non-official majority. 

Legislation :—The Legislative Council. 

Public Finance :—Finance Committee. 

Local Self Government:—1 Municipality ; 5 Unions and 31 Village 
Panchayats. 

Rural Development:—Rural Development Board; Village Improve*- 
ment Committees ; Village Vigilance Committees 

Education 41 School Boards ; Junior Red Cross Central Committee 
with local councils. 

D^vastinam :—Non-official visitors. 

Tail:—Non-official visitors. 

Justice :—Two Bench courts to try Criminal cases, and 8 Village 
Panchayat Courts to try civil cases. 

Abkari:—Advisory Committee. 
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LIST OF POLITICAL OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF PUDUKKOTTAI 

FROM 1807. 

Residents of Tanjore atid PudukkdUai. 


Captain William Blackburne 
Captain Butler. (Acting) 

Captain William Blackburne 
Captain William Hardy 
Captain Fyfe 

Captain W. Tweedie. (Acting) 

Mr. W. Hudlestone. (Acting) 

Mr. J. Blackburne. ( Acting) 
Captain Douglas 
Lieut. Colonel T. Macleane 
Captain C. M. Macleane. (Acting) 
Lieut. Colonel T. Macleane 
Lieut. W. Lockhart. (Acting) 
Lieut. Colonel T. Macleane 

Lieut. W. Lockhart. (Acting) 

Captain A. Douglas 
Lieut. Halpin. (Acting) 

Captain A. Douglas 
Lieut. Selby 
Mr. W. H. Bayley 


February 1807 to August 6, 1809. 
August 7, 1809 to March 4, 1810.' 
March 5, 1810 to March 3, 1823. 

March 4, 1823 to August 21, 1824. 
August 22, 1824 to November 9, 1830. 
November 10, 1830 to December 31, 

1830. 

January 1, 1831 to March 31, 1831. 
April 1, 1831 to August 16, 1832. 
August 17, 1832 to October 18, 1834. 
October 19, 1834 to July 20, 1837. 

July 21, 1837 to October 20, 1837. 
October 21, 1837 to July 2, 1839. 

July 3, 1839 to September 23, 1839. 
September 24, 1839 to October 14, 

1839. 

October 15, 1839 to November 13, 

1839. 

November 14, 1839 to April 3, 1840. 
April 4, 1840 to July 6, 1840. 

July 7, 1840 to March 20, 1841. 

March 20, 1841 to April 14, 1841. 

April 15, 1841 to December 21, 1841. 


(The Residency of Tanjot'e was abolished in 1841). 
Collectors of Madura and Political Ayenlsfor PudukkdUai. 


Mr. J. Blackburne ... 

Mr. G. D. Drury 

(Commissioner in charge of Madura). 
Mr. W. A. Morehead 
Mr. W. Elliot. (Acting) 

Mr. J. Blackburne 
Mr. R. D. Parker 
Mr. R. J. Sullivan 
119 


December 22, 1841 to December 22, 

1842. 

December 23, 1842 to April 24, 1843. 

April 25, 1843 to June 23, 1843. 

June 24, 1843 to July 31, 1843. 

August 1, 1843 to July 5, 1847. 

July 6, 1847 to October 24, 1856. 
October 25,1856 to November 19,1857. 
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Collectors of Madura and Political Agents for Pndukkdtfai—cont. 

Mr. A. Hathaway 4 .. November 19,1857 to October 21,1858 

Mr. T. Clarke ... October 22, 1858 to February 21,1860. 

Mr. V. H. Levinge ... February 22, 1860 to September 27, 

1865. 

(Political Agency was transferred to Tanjore in 1865). 

Collectors of Tanjore and Political Agents for Pudukkdtfai. 

Mr. G. Lee Morris ... September 27, 1865 to March 4, J866. 

Mr. G. Banbury ... March 5, 1866 to March 30, 1873. 

Hon’ble D. Arbuthnot ... March 31, 1873 to September 18, 1874. 

(Political Agency was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1874). 

Collectors of Trichinopoly and Political Agents for Pudukkdtfai. 


Mr. J. B. Pennington 
Mr. H. Sewell 
Mr. C. W. W. Martin 
Mr. H. Sewell 
Mr. H. R. Farmer 
Mr. W. P. Austin 
Mr. W. H. Welsh 
Mr. G. W. Fawcett 
Mr. M. Hammick 
Mr. C. J. Weir 
Mr. W. H. Welsh 
Mr. L. C. Miller 
Mr. J. Andrew 
Mr. J. K. Batten 
Mr. B. Macleod 
Mr R. H. Shipley 
Mr. J. H. Robertson 
Mr. R. H. Shipley 
Mr. G. W. Elphinstone 
Mr. R. H. Shipley 
Mr. J. P. Bedford 
Mr. C. G. Spencer 
Mr. A. Thompson 
Mr. A. Butterworth 
Mr. E. L. Thornton 
Mr. A. Butterworth 
Mr. A, U Vibert 


September 1874 to May 1875. 

May 1875 to April 1879. 

May 1879 to December 1880. 
December 1880 to August 1885. 
August 1885 to September 1886. 
September 1886 to April 1887. 
April 1887 to December 1888. 
January 1889 to April 1891. 

May 1891 to June 1891. 

July 1891 to December 1891. 
January 1892 to July 1893. 

August 1893 to November 1893. 
December 1893 to August 1896. 
September 1896 to January 1897. 
February 1897 to October 1897. 
November 1897 to February 1899. 
March 1899 to November 1899. 
December 1899 to February 1901. 
March 1901 to April 1901. 

May 1901 to August 1903. 
September 1903 to April 1904. 

May 1904 to August 1904. 
September 1904 to November 1904 
December 1904 to March 1905. 
April 1905 to October 1905. 
November 1905 to June 1906. 

July 1906 to August 1906, 
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Collectors of Trichinopoly 
Mr. A. Butterworth 
Mr. A. L. Vibert 
Mr. F. R. Hemingway 
Mr. C. T. H. Johnson 
Mr. M. Young 
Mr. E. W. Legh 
Mr. M. Young 
Mr. J. C. Molony 
Mr. R. Narayana Aiyar 

Mr. L. E. Buckley 

Mr. A. Lionel Vibert 


and Political Agents for Pudukkdttai— cont. 
... August 1906 to March 1908. 


} 


April 1908 to May 1908. 

May 1908 to October 1908. 

November 1908 to February 1911 
March 1911 to October 31, 1911. 
November 1,1911 to May 28, 1912. 
May 28, 1912 to September 6, 1912. 
September 6, 1912 to November 22, 

1912. 

November 22, 1912 to December 29, 

1913. 

December 29, 1913 to February 26. 


Mr. E. S. Lloyd 

Mr. H. T. Reilly 
Mr. Souter 
Mr E. S. Lloyd 
Mr. John Gray 
Mr. E. S. Lloyd 
Mr. E. P. Walsh 
Mr. H. T. Reilley 
Mr. C. G. Austin 
Mr. F. J. Richards 


Mr. E. W. Legh 


1916. 

February 28, 1916 to December 9, 

1916 

December 9, 1916 to January 1, 

1917 

January 1, 1917 to August 16, 1917. 
August 18, 1917 to September 25,1917. 
September 25, 1917 to June 7, 1918. 
June 8, 1918 to September 4, 1918. 
September 5, 1918 to April 6, 1919. 
April 7, 1919 to November 26, 1919. 
November 27, 1919 to December 20, 

1919. 

December 21, 1919 to January 27, 


Rai Bahadur U. Rama Rao 
Mr. Percy Macqueen 


1921. 

... January 27, 1921 to March 8, 1922. 

... March 8, 1922 to September 30, 1923. 
(With effect from October 1, 1923, Pudukkdttai came under the direct 
charge of the Government of India represented by the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Madras States). 

Agents to the Governor-General, Madras States. (Headquarters — Trivandrum ). 
Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, C. I. E. ... October 1, 1923 to May 4, 1926. 

Mr. P. Macqueen, Collector of 1 Till March 19, 1926. 

Trichinopoly and Assistant 

Agent. 


Mr. P. C. Dutt, Assistant Agent 


March 19, 1926 to October 1, 1926. 


(The office of Assistant Agent teas abolished with effect from October I, 1926). 
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Agents to the Governor-General, Madras States. 
(Headquarters — Trivandrum) —cont. 


Mr. H. A. B. Vernon 
Mr. C. W. E. Cotton 
Lieut. Colonel C. G. Crosthwaite, 

C. B. E. 

Mr. A. N. L. Cater, C. I. E. 

Lieut. Colonel H. R. N. Pritchard ... 
Lieut. Colonel D. M. (now Sir 

Donald) Field. 

Lieut. Colonel W. A. M. Garstin, 

C. B. E. 

Mr. C. P. Skrine, O. B. E. 


May 4, 1926 to Novembor 9, 1926. 
November 9, 1926 to April 18, 1928. 
April 18, 1928 to December 14, 1929. 

December 15,1929 to October 20,1930. 
October 20,1930 to November 21, 1932. 
November 22, 1932 to February 22, 

1935. 

February 22, 1935 to November 19, 


1936. 

November 20, 1936 to April 1, 1937. 


(The designation of Agent to the Governor-General was changed to that of 
Resident with effect from April 2, 1937). 


Residents for the Madras States. (Headquarters, Trivandrum). 

Mr. C. P. Skrine, O. B. E. ... April 1, 1937 to January 15, 1939. 

Lieut. Colonel G. P. Murphy ... From January 16, 1939. 
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LIST OF ADMINISTRATORS OF THE STATE FROM 1807 A. D. 
Managers .— 1 

Tiruraalai TondaimAn. 

MAppiJJai PallavarAyar. 

Sirkil. — 1807 to 1814. 

Venkappayya or Venkat Row. 

Residents' Agent .— 

Anantayya 

Managers .— 1 

Sairdba Naig. ( Principal j 

Manager). V 1814 to 1815. 

Anantayya 

TAna Pillai. J 

Counsellors .— 

S»ir6ba Naig. ( Principal). 1816 to 18a2 (?) 

Anantayya. 

TAna Pillai. 


1816 to 1822 (?) 


1839 to 1844. 


Sirkil .— 

Sairdba Naig ... 1822 to 1839. 

Council of Regency .— 1 

Kattakurichi Ayi lg39 tQ lg44 

AppA Aiyar. ( Fauzddr). 

Sairdba Naig. (Sirkil). 

Sirkils .— 

Sair6ba Naig ... 1844 to 1863. 

(GdpAl Naig, Deputy Sirkil) ... From 1851. 

G6pAl Naig ... 18&3 to 1854. 

R. Aw»AsvAmi Aiyar ... 1854 to 1863. 

BhavAnWarikar Row ... 1863 to 1878. 

Sir A. Sashia SAstriar, K. C. S. I.... 1878 to July 1885. 

(Styled Detvan from 1885 to 1886). 

Dewan Regent .— 

Sir A. Sashia SAstriar, K. C. S. I.... 1886 to 1894. 

DewCtns .— 

R. VAdAntAchArlu ... 1894 to January 1899. 

(RAjkumAr Vijaya RaghunAtha 
Durai RAja— Councillor). 1898. 


1844 to 1863. 
From 1851. 

18&3 to 1854. 

1854 to 1863. 

1863 to 1878. 

1878 to July 1885. 
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Detcans. —cont. 

RAjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 1 

Dui*ai Raja. ^ 
(A. Venkat Row, Acting Councillor) J 
Dewan Bahadur S. Venkataraina' 
das Naidu. (On leave between 
September 11, 1905 and October 
10, 1905). 

Rajkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 
Durai Raja— Councillor till July * 
1908. (Acting Dewan between 
September 12, 1905 and October 
10, 1905. — Mr. C. Rajagopala 
Pillai acted as Councillor during 
this period). J 

State Council .— 

Mr. (now Sir) G. T. H. Bracken.' 
I. C. S., Superintendent of the 
State. 

RAjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha } 
Durai Raja, Dewan. 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Pillai, 

Councillor , ex-officio. 
Mr. A. M. A. C. Galletti-di-' 
Cadilhac, I. C. S., Superinten¬ 
dent-acting. 

Rijkumar Vijaya Raghunatha ^ 
Durai Raja, Dewan. 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Pillai, 

Councillor. I 
Mr. G. T. II. Bracken, I. C. S.. 1 
Superintendent. 
Rdjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 
Durai Raja, Dewan. (On leave 
from September Id, 1910 to 
December 18, 1910). 

Mr. C. Rajagopala Pillai, 

Councillor'. (Acting Dewan 
from September 16, 1910 to 
December 18, 1910). * 


January—February 1899. 


February 18, 1899 to March 1909. 


March 1909 to April 10, 1910. 


April 11, 1910 to June 28, 1910. 


June 29, 1910 to February 23, 1913. 
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State Council —cont. 

Mr. J. T. Gwynn, I. C. S. 

Superintendent. 

Rdjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 
Durai Rdja, Dexcan. (On leave 
from May II, 1914 to Octobex' 
8, 1914). 

Mr. C. Rajagopala Pillai, 

Councillor , till July 7, 1915. 

(Acting Dewan from May II, 
1914 to October 8 , 1914). 

Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar, 

Acting Councillor , from May 
II, 1914 to October 8, 1914 
and Councillor from July 10, ( 
1915. J 

Mr. G. W. Priestley, I. C. S., 1 

Superintendent — acting. 

Raj kumar Vijaya Raghunatha j 
Durai Rdja. Detvan. 

Mr. G- Ganapati Sastriar, 

Councillor. / 

Mr. J. T. Gwynn, I. C. S., 1 

Superintendent. 

Rdjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 

Durai Rdja. Dexcan. 

Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar, 

Councillor . 

Mr. (now Sir) Sidney Burn, 

I. C. S., Superintendent. 

Rdjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 

Durai Rdja. Dexcan. 

Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar, 

Councillor. J 

Mr. Thoma® Austin, I. C. S., ) 

Supei'intendent — acting. 

Rdjkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 

Durai Rdja. Dexcan. { 

Mr. G. Ganapati Sastriar, 

' Councillor , J 


February 24, 1913 to August 19, 1915. 


August 20,1915 to September 19, 1915. 


September 20. 1915 to October 12,1915’ 


October 13, 1915 to May 11, 1919. 


May 12, 1919 to February 11, 1920. 
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State Council— cont. 

Mr. Sidney Burn, I. C. S., 

Superintendent. 
R&jkumar Vijaya Raghunatha 

Durai Raja. Dewan. 
Mr. G. Ganapati Sa9triar, 

Councillor. 

Regency .— 

Raj kumar Vijaya Raghunatha 

Durai Rija, Regent. 
Rao Bahadur P. K. Kunhunni 
Menon, Dewan. (On leave be¬ 
tween October 26, 1926 and 
December 16, 1926 when Mr. 
G. Ganapati Sastriar acted as 
Dewan. 

Council of Administration .— 

Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviahl 
Pantulu, C. S. I., President. I 
Mr.'G. Ganapati Sastriar, Dewan. £ 
Mr. P. S. Sivagnana Mudaliar» j 
Ex-officio member. J 
Dewan - in-Council .— 

Rao Saheb G. Ganapati 

Sastriar, Dewan. 
Rao Saheb P. S. Sivagnana 

Mudaliar, and 

Rao Bahadur E. K. Govindan, 

Councillors. 

Council of Administration .— 

Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah 
Pantulu, C. S. I., President. 
Rao Saheb G. Ganapati Sastriar, 
Dewan. 

Rao Bahadur E. K. Govindan, 

Dewan. 

Rao Saheb P. S. Sivagnana 
♦ Mudaliar, Ex-officio member. 
Mr, P. Chenchiah, (Acting 

member). 


February 13, 1920 to October 23,1922. 


October 23, 1922 to February 28, 

1929. 


March 1, 1929 to September 25, 1930. 


September 26, 1930 to February 25, 

1931 

February 26, 1931 to September 19, 

1931. 

February 25, 1931 to March 4, 1931. 
March 5, 1931 to September 19, 1931. 
February 25, 1931 to August 24, 1931. 
August 25, 1931 to September 19,1931, 



LIST OF 


Dewan-in-Council .— 

Rao Bahadur fe. K. Govindan, 

Dew an. 

Mr. R. Krishnamachariar, 

Councillor. 

A dmi ni strators. — 

Mr. B. G. Holdsworth, I. C. S. .. 
Sir Alexander Tottenham, 

C. I. E., I. C. S. (Retired). 
Mr. H. R. Bardswell, I. C. S. 

(Retired) acting. 
Sir Alexander Tottenham, 

C. I. E., I. C. S. (Retired). 
(Rao Bahadur R. Krishnama- 
chariar was Administrator-in- 
charge from January 29, 1940 
to February 28, 1940, when 
Sir Alexander Tottenham was 
on leave). 

Assistant Administrators .— 

Rao Bahadur E. K. Govindan 
Rao Bahadur R. Krishnama- 

chariar. 
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September 20, 1931 to November 17, 

1931- 

November 18, 1931 to January 2, 1934. 
January 3, 1934 to April 24,1938. 

April 24, 1938 to October 24, 1938. 

From October 24, 1938. 


November 18, 1931 to March 3, 1933. 
From March 3, 1933. 




